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It is heartening to know that Veda Sastra Pandita Raksha Sabha, Mumbai is publishing 
Dr. W. R. Antarkar's book "Sankara Vijayas - A Critical Study". Dr. Antarkar is an acclaimed 
scholar who has done a lot of research and taken keen interest in the study on the Life 
and Works of Sri Adi Sankara and has written many books and contributed articles which 
have appeared in distinguished journals and prestigious institutions. Dr. Antarkar 
approaches his subject in an unbiased and critical manner, and this has earned him a 
special recognition in the literary field. 

Dr. Antarkar's books and articles have been found to be of important source materials 
for researchers and students who work on the philosophy advocated by the great teacher 
of Advaita. We hope that the present publication on the "Sankara Vijayas - A Critical 
Study" will be of great benefit to those who have interest in Sanatana Dharma, 

Our blessings to the author Dr. Antarkar and all those who have an opportunity to read 
this publication. 


Narayanasmruti 
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Prajna Pathasala Mandal, Wai 

Evaluation of the thesis 

‘SANKARA - VIJAYAS’ 

- V F 

A comparative and a critical study by 
Dr. W.R. Antarkar, M.A. LL.B. Bombay. 

I have read with great pleasure and profit ‘Sankara-Vijayas a comparative and critical 

• _ % 

study’ by Dr. W.R. Antarkar M.A.LL.B. It will be evident to any careful reader of the work that 
the author has made a deep study of all the available biographies of Sri. &ankaracarya in 
Sanskrit as well as much of the relevant secondary material in English and Indian languages. 
This by itself should be quite a daunting task in view of the vast amount of literature that is 
involved. Further, Dr. Antarkar has put this study to a good use he has ably summarised the 
contribution of previous research in this area and the tentative conclusions reached by it and 
uncovered for interested scholars the vest area for further research in which their labours and 
talents can be fruitfully engaged. It will not be an exaggeration to say that he has succeeded in 
Identifying almost all the issues which will have to be faced in attempting a definitive biogra¬ 
phy of the great Indian Philosopher and can be attempted. I may mention by way of illustra¬ 
tion, the question of the place where Sri Sankaracarya entered the final samadhi, his age at 
the time of the death of his father, or the identity of the Sarvajna-pitha which he mounted. 
And some of these like the first in this list he has been able conclusively to resolve. All in all 
this work represents a considerable advance in research on &ri Sarikaracarya’s life and work 

and will facilitate the task of sifting the plethora of mythical accounts of Sankara's exploits 

\ 

which we have before us with a view to gathering the historically reliable facts which they have 
the potentiality of yielding. The work undoubtedly deserves deserves to be made available in 

• , c 

print to the scholarly community both in view of the importance of its subject as well as high 
level of scholarship it represents. 

WAI (Dist. Satara) 

10th July, 1984. (TARKATEERTHA LAXMANSHASTRI JOSHI) 
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PREFACE 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINTED EDITION 

I am really very happy and also thankful to His Holiness Sri Jayendra Saraswati 
Swamigal of Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Swamigal for undertaking the work of getting published my 
Doctoral thesis on the life of Sri Adi Sankaracarya, submitted to the University of Poona in 
1960 for the Ph.D. Degree. The same was accepted by the said University and the Ph.D. 
degree was declared and awarded by them in 19 61. 

The thesis proper, now being published is exactly as it was submitted to the University 
of Poona. Some additions have, however been there in at the end, by way of appendices, in 

' , r ! .* * • 

the form of articles bearing of certain main topics discussed in the thesis contributed to some 
distinguished journals of prestigious Institutions like the B.D.R.I. Poona - 411 004, 
University of Bombay, Asiatic Society of Bombay and Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 
(their Research journal Bharatiya Vidya). The articles were written by utilising the additional 
material, which was not available till 1960 but which came to hand in the form of books, 
articles, papers etc., later - some even quite late. One detailed article on the Date of Sri 
Sankaracarya, which has so for not been published anywhere has also been included in this 
book as a separate appendix while an article on Sri Sankaracarya’s authorship of the Gita 
Bhashyam, which was published in Oriented Thought, Poona, 1962, has been included here 

alongwith a short supplement, not published anywhere so far. Similarly a supplementary 

♦ 

Bibliography, containing the new material mentioned earlier, as far as it could be done, has 
been added in at the end. Lastly, one review-cum-recommentation for the printing of the thesis 
by the late Tarka-tirtha, Shri Laxmana Sastry of the Prajha PathaSala Mandal, was a very 
great scholar from Maharastra of the last generation, has also been given in this book at the 
very begining of this book. 

I am extremely thankful to all the aforesaid Institutions for granting me permission to 
include in this book the articles published in their journals and (posthumously) the late 
Panditji, who recommended that this thesis should be brought out in print and made available 
to scholars interested in the subject matter of the same. Last, but not at all the least, I cannot 
adequately express my feeling of gratitude to H.H., the reversed Kahcl Kamakoti Swamigal, 
Sri Jayendra Saraswati for the very kind favour he has conferred upon me by arranging for 
the publication of this thesis and also conferred upon me the great honour of bringing to light 
this little work of mine in this field. With my most humble pranams at His feet, I shall ever 
remain grateful to H.H. for the same. 


Vile Parle (East). Dr. W.R. Antarkar M.A.LL.B., Ph.D. 

Mumbai - 400 057. 

Date : 01-01-2003 
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SYNOPSIS 

. * % • • • 

Title : Sankara Vijayas - A Comparative and a critical Study 

" ' tfs r\ 

The thesis has been entitled ‘Sankara Vijayas - A comparative and a Critical 

• . i » 

Study’ being an exhaustive analytical examination of about fifteen biographies of 
Sankara, going under the name Sankara - Vijaya and the like. 

i * • . . • j • < 

Chapter - I is introductory. After stating that comparatively little research 
work has been done on the life of Sankara so far, it shows what new work has been 

.■ • ' j • 1 

put in for the thesis, as also its nature and scope. 

* 

Chapter - II deals with the data collected for the thesis, under three heads, with 
special reference to the biographies known as Sankara - Vijayas. 

Chapter - III contains a theoretical discussion of the essentials and evaluation 
of a good biography, with particular regard to the subject of the thesis. 

Chapter - IV deals with the question of comparative chronology of the 
Sankara - Vijayas, with approximation, as far as possible, to the dates of their 
composition and the question of their authoritativeness, individually and generally 
from the point of view of history. 

Chapter - V discusses the question of Sankara’s date. After enumerating the 

various views expressed in the matter, four views have been selected for discussion 

and stated and examined in details. 

• ' * *, • / • . ■ 

Chapter - VI starts discussion of Sankara’s life proper and deals with the 

background, birth and early years, upto the point of Sankara changing the course of 
the Curpi river. 

Chapter - VII deals with Sankara’s apprenticeship under Govjndamuni and 
Gaudapada and his final initiation, along with renovation of the Badari-Narayapa 
temple. 


i 
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Chapter - VIII is devoted to Safikara’s last visit to his dying mother, then to his 
dying Guru Govindamuni and his acceptance of Sanandana as his second disciple, 
along with a few minor incidents like the revival of a dead boy. 

Chapter - IX deals with Sankara’s encounter with Kumarila-Bhatta. In this 
connection, an important question as to who were Kumarila’s true opponents - 
Buddhists or Jains - has been discussed at some length. 

Chapter - X deals with the meeting of Sankara and Mandana-Misra. At the 
very outset, the question of Mandana - SureSvara identity has been discussed at 
great length and the identity is attempted to be established. The chapter also 
discusses critically topics like the nature of the exact discussion between Sankara 
and Mandana and Sankara’s para-kaya-prave§a. 

Chatper - XI deals with Sankara’s famous triumphant tour or Digvijaya-Yatra, 
with incidents like his encounter with the Bhairava, Kapalikas etc. At the end, the 
question of the validity of the Kaci Mutt, as the fifth mutt established by Sankara has 
been discussed in great detail and the validity is shown to be proved by evidence 
available so far. 

Chapter - XII -deals with Sankara ascending the Sarvajnapitha and his passing 
away. Questions about the location of the Sarvajna-pitha and the place of his final 
exit from the world have been critically examined and new conclusions reached in 
regard to both. 

Chatper - XIII concludes the discussion in the preceeding chapter with a brief 
resume of Sankara’s life and some remarks in general on the various life-accounts 
of Sankara. 

Chapter - XIV contains a very brief discussion of the works that can be 
attributed to Sankara. 

Three appendices have been added at the end. Appendix - A discusses briefly 
Sankara’s Guru-pararhpara. Appendix - B deals with a minor poem and two 
biographies of Sankara, not incorporated in the thesis proper. Appendix - C 
contains a brief discussion of the principal tenets of Sankara’s philosophy. 
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A complete bibliography has been added, showing all the works used and 
consulted for the thesis, with full details, where necessary, of their sources and 
present location, as far as they were available. 

As has been stated in the Introductory Chapter, the type of comparative and 
critical examination of Sankara's biographies, discussing each phase of it 

H 

separately, has not been attempted by anyone so far. Besides, in addition to seven 
or eight altogether new biographies, brought to light for the first time, many 
questions have been discussed at great length and fresh conclusions have been 
drawn with the help of evidence and reasoning. The questions discussed are : 

1. Authenticity of the existence of Bfhat Saiikara-Vijaya of Citsukha and pracina 
Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri. 

2. Validity of the quotations in Susama, a commentary on Gururatnamalika, a 

, . • V.- 

KancI mutt publication. 

3. Discussion of Sankara’s date and criticisms of the post-Christian Date theory. 

4. The birth-place of Sankara. 

5. Who were the opponents of Kumarila-Buddhists or Jains? 

i. • 

6. Mandana - Suresvara identity - Mandana’s residence. 

7. The Sarikara-Mandana discussion and the incident of Para-kaya pravesa. 

8. Location of Sarvajna pitha in KasmTra or at Kacl. 

9; Location of the place of Sankara’s final disappearance in the Himalayas or at 
KancI in the south. 

10. Discussion about Sankara’s authorship of the Gita Bhasya. 

It is, therefore, submitted that the new material brought to light and the fresh 
findings recorded constitute the contribution of the present thesis. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


1. Br* S.V. 


Brhat-Sankara Vijaya 

2. Pr.S.V. 

' • 

Praclna Sankara Vijaya 

3. S.V. 


Sankara Vijaya 

4. - 


Sankarabhyudaya 

5. S.V. Jay a 


Saiik§epa-Sankara Jaya 

6. S.V. Vilasa 


Sankara Vijaya Vilasa 

7. - 

STT.fc.W. 

t • 

Sankara-Digvijaya-Sara 

8. - 


Sankara-Manda-Saurabha 

9. - 

3T.irf|>TT. . 

Sankaracarya-Mahima 

10. G.V.K. 

- 

Guruvamsa - Kavya 

11. G.R.M. 


Guru-ratna-maia or malika 

12. Br. Su 


Brahma-SOtra 

13. Br.So.Bh. 


Brahma-SOtra Bhasya 

14. Up. 

3T 

t . • 

Upanisad or Upanisads - 

15. Br.Up. 

f.^T. , 

Bjrhadaranya Upanisad 

16. Chh.Up 

3T.37. 

Chhandogya Upanisad 

17. Taitt.up 


Taittirlya Upanisad 

18. Ait. Up. 


Aitareya Upanisad 

19. Ait. Ar. 

^.3TT. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 

20. Up. $a 

. 3T.7T. 

Upade6a SahasrI 

21. Viveka Cu 


Viveka-Codamani 

♦ 

22. Br. Si. 

sr.for. 

Brahma-Siddhi of Mandana 

♦ ♦ . 

23. MBh. 

w* 

Mahabharata 

24. Bhg. 

- 

Bhagavad-Gita 

2 5. Cit. 


Citsukha 
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26. 

Anand - 

- 

Anandagiri 

27. 

Ananta 

— 

Anantanandagiri 

28. 

Vya 

- 

Vyasacala 

29. 

Cid 

- 

Cidvilasa 

• l 

30. 

Govind N. 

- 

• ■» # . 

Govinda-Natha 

31. 

Tiru.D. 

— ' • 

Tirumala Dixit 

i 

32. 

Raja. D. 


Rajacudamani Dixit 

33. 

Mad. 

- 

Madhavacarya 

34. 

Sada 

- 

Sadananda 

35. 

Bala Gopala 

- 

Bala-Goipala-Yati 

36. 

Br. Saras. 

- 

Brahmananda Sarasvati 

37. 

Param. 

- 

' J 

• > , • i 

ParameSvara Kavi Kanthirava 

38. 

Nila. 

- 

Niiakantha 

39. 

Valll. 

- 

Vallisahaya 

40. 

Gauda. 

- 

Gaudapada 

41. 

Rama. 

- 

Ramanujacarya 

42. 

Dr. Radha. 


Dr. S. Radhakr^nan 

43. 

B.O.R.l. Annals 

- 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute. 

44. 

I.A. or Ind. Ant. 

- • 

Indian Antiquary 

45. 

I HQ 


Indian Historical Quarterly 

46. 

J.A. 


Jain Antiquary 

47. 

JRAS 

- 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

48. 

JBNRAS 

- 

Journal of the Bbmbay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

49. 

Madhva. 

i 

Madhvacarya 

50. 

Ananta. 

- 

Ananatanandagiri 

51. 

Ananda. 


Anandagiri 

52. 

§an. 

► - 

&arikara/$ankaracarya 



Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 

“Perhaps, it may even be said that the world has yet to produce a philosopher of Sri 
Sankaracarya’s calibre”, says Lokamanya Tilak. 1 Scholars are gradually getting agreed 
that he is a great figure indeed, particularly in the field of philosophy. Leading thinkers of 
the day have praised him in no uncertain terms. Dr. S. Radhakrsnan speaks of him thus : 

“It is impossible to read his writings, packed as they are with serious and subtle 
thinking, without being conscious of our being in contact with a mind of fine penetration 
and profound spirituality. With his acute feeling of the immeasurable world, his stirring 
gaze into the abysmal mysteries of the spirit, his unswerving resolve to pay neither more 
or less than what could be proved, Sankara stands out as a heroic figure of the first rank 
among the somewhat motley crowd of the religious thinkers of medieval India.” 2 

Western scholars also, with their natural bent towards realistic energism (what I 
would call a more worldly attitude) and equally natural and express dislike for a negative 
and quiestistic philosophy, such as Sankara can be said to have expounded, have 
recognised in him wonderful powers of mind and intellect. Even an ordinary reader of his 
writings cannot but feel the force of a very great genius. 

Yet, it is a matter of great regret that we do not still have a satisfactory or a 
sufficiently historically reliable account of Sri Sankara’s life. It is, however, notjntended to 
suggest that nothing was ever written on the subject. On the contrary, it is quite natural 
that attempts should have been made to extol his greatness, both by his contemporaries 
and by his successors in time. In fact, we do come across references to and quotations 
from such old works in later writings. 3 In addition to these old works, which are not 
available to us today but about which I shall say a good deal in the next chapter, about 
twenty works are reported 4 to exist, purporting to be biographies of Sri Sankara. Based on 
one or more of these works, (the maximum number of works used by scholars so far does 
not exceed six) 5 many modern writers have tried to write an account of Sankara’s life in 

1. Gita-Rahasya, B.G. Tilak, p. 20 (1915 edn.) 

2. Vedanta (Sankara and Ramaniya), Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, p.) 

3. Age of Sankara, T.S. Narayana Sastri. 

4. sfftrfiTRFt Prof. Baldev Upadhyaya, pp.9 and 290. 

5. Ibid. 
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diverse languages, such as Hindi, Marathi, English, Bengali etc., 6 and at least some of 
them have been great scholars and research workers too. It is, however, regretted that no 
systematic and exhaustive research has, so far, been done on this subject. In the first 
place, no one has, so far, tried to trace out and bring together all the biographies of 
Sankara, as far as they could become available. Many of the biographies have simply been 
reported to exist but when the persons concerned are asked to furnish the sources, they 
either say that they do not remember or merely quote some previous reference, which 
they have only copied without mentioning it and which reference itself throws no further 
light on the whereabouts of the work or works in question. That is to say, that no one has 
tried to trace such references to the last source or to bring the work or works to light. 
Similar attitude is noticed in the case of quotations. Almost not a single person has cared 
to verify or trace the sources of quotations given by previous writers, to their origin. 
Quotations, once given, have simply been copied by one scholar after the other. Lastly, 
though all the biographies, written in Sanskrit by different writers at different times, agree 
as to the general contents viz., the life account of Sankara, the order of events is different 
in different works, some works altogether omit certain events while important incidents 
are narrated by different biographers with important variations. Works like that of 
Madhave even refer to persons, who came centuries after Sankara, as having argued with 
him on philosophical matters, thus reducing history to a bundle of anachronisms. 

But no one has so far tried to subject all these works to a comparative and a critical 
analysis and to arrive at some conclusion regarding Sankara’s life. Even those, who have 
done something like a research in this line and from whom such work is expected, have 
almost completely followed Madhava’s version of Sankara’s life, noting very rarely indeed, 
the variant versions of three or four other biographers only. I do not intend to cast any 
aspersions on the previous scholars in the field. My only submission is that such an 
intensive research has, so far, not been done by any one on the subject, with the result 
that, as in the case of the world’s greatest dramatist, William Shakespeare, beyond a few 
bare facts, we know almost next to nothing authentic about Sankara’s life. Mine is an 
attempt to fill up, as much as possible, the gap in the subject, by focussing together all the 
works and other information that I could gather by correspondence and by visiting 
personally, various Sankara mutts and other places, as also leading libraries throughout 
India. I have visited the following places in this connection : 

MUTTS 

1. Srogeri Sarada mutt (Shimoga District) 

2. Kalady (Srngeri) Mutt-Malbar - twice. 

3. Kudli Spigeri Mutt - (Shimoga District). 

4. Kanchi (Conjeevaram) &arada Mutt. 

5. Kamakoti Mutt - Kumbakonam. 

6. Govardhana Mutt - Jagannatha Puri. 

6. A complete bibliography of all biographies in the different languages has been added at the end for information 
and further research. 
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7. Jyotir-Mutt Branch (Alopi Rang) - Allahabad. 

8. Sriram Tarak Mutt - Ka§i. 

9 . Srngeri Mutt Branch - Kedara Ghat - KaSi. 

10. Dwarka Sarada Mutt - Dwarka. 

11. Sankara Mutt - Kolhapur. 

1 2. Sankara Mutt - Nasik (Dr. Kurtakoti). 

LIBRARIES 

MALABAR 

1. Government Sanskrit College Library, 
Tripunthura - 5, Ernakulam, Cochin. Madras 

MADRAS 

2. Madras University Library 

3. Government Oriental Mss. Library 

4. Connemera Public Library. 

5. Adyar Library - twice 

KUMBAKONAM 

6. Government College Library 

7. Gopal Rao Library 

8. Sadhu-Sesayya Library 

9. Advaita Sabha Library 
MYSORE 

10. Government Oriental MSS. Library 

11. Palace Saraswati Bhandaram. 

TANJORE 

1 2. Sarfoji Maharaja’s Saraswati Mahal Library. 

Sri rangam 

13. Vani Vilas Press 

14. Sri Sankara Gurukul Library 

CALCUTTA 

15. University Library 

16. Sanskrit College Library 

17. National Library. 

18. Bengal Asiatic Society Library 

1 9. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad Library 
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KASi 

2 0. Saraswati Bhavan - Queen’s College 
2 1. Banaras Hindu University Library 
2 2. Kasi Maharaja’s Library 
23. Udasina Sanskft Vidyalaya 
2 4. Saga Veda Vidyalaya 

GWALIOR 

2 5. Central Library 

2 6. State Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya Library 
2 7. Victoria College Libralry 
2 8. Govt. Secretariat Library (Moti Mahal) 

NEW DELHI 

29. Central Secretariat Library 
UJJA1N 

30. Scindia Oriental Institute 

In addition to all this, I have contacted at least 25 persons (most of them eminent 
Sastris) personally and still more by correspondence. 

As a result of all these efforts, I have so far been able to collect sixteen biographies in 
Sanskrit, of Sri Sankara and a lot of other information relating to his life and the mutts 
established by him. Eight of the sixteen biographies are altogether my own finds and I 
have brought them to light for the first time. The biographies form the subject proper of 
the present thesis, and it is going to be my attempt to examine and analyse them 
comparatively and critically, discussing each phase of Sankara’s life in the light of 
information available from the same and thus to see whether and how far we can construct 
a tolerably reliable account of the great man’s life and life-work. In so doing, I am not only 
going to use the other information collected by me but also the information available from 
Puranas, works of Sankara’s opponents and biographies of other persons, l am also going 
to make use of modern biographies of Sankara wherever necessary for comparative 
discussion. 1 do not claim to have said the last word on the subject. There is still room for 
further research in the matter. My submission, however, is that in addition to the new 
works and other information brought to light, the kind of comparative study attempted by 
me is altogether new and that as a result of that study, I have been able to arrive at many 
new conclusions on important topics, connected with Sankara's life. Before, however, I 
proceed to the actual life of Sankara, I shall first deal with the data - main as well as 
subsidiary - available for the purposes of the present inquiry. 
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Chapter II 

THE DATA 

As will be clear from what has been said in the previous chapter, the data can be divided 
under the following main heads : 

1. Biographies proper in Sanskrit by different writers. 

2. References in other works. 

3. Recently written biographical works, based on one or more of the first two 
sources. 

The scope of the present thesis is mainly limited to the first source. The second is 
used for getting some additional and corroborative information while the third is intended 
for general use and discussion. 1 shall now examine these sources in their order. 

The late Mr. T.S. Narayana Sastri, in the first part of his book ‘Age of Sankara’ 1 
enumerated for the first time, the works in Sanskrit, dealing with the life — story of 
Sri Sankararcarya. The works were r 

1. R^lMi4R<Rlri or or 

2. or 

3. fo«ll*i<M a/s 'Si'MR'ifT or 

4. or or 

5. or 

7. ^t^Fqfir or 

10. jttw^'s by fsr *ihf*f^to<i 

Out of these ten works, I have been able to get only eight, excluding the first two, which 
I have failed to trace after a most intensive search throughout the length and breadth of India. 
In addition to these eight, however, I have been able to get eight more works, out of which six 

1. Vide p.30 - Part I - A - ‘Age of Sankara’. 
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are entirely new and my own finds, while the other two, though known by name to scholars, 
have been used by me for the first time. The eight works are : 

1. by 

2. or by *51 

3. by Wm 

4. by^rW *m?fr 

5. by 

6. '^iwqphfar' by -3H-<rafa 

7. by 

8. by 


I shall now give a brief account of each of these works (first printed ones and then those 
in manuscript form) and their authors and lastly deal with the two untraced works. The 

question of their relative position in time will be considered at a later stage. 

\ • 

< 1) *nwqr4’s or %nr' T Ts as it is popularly known, is the most 

widely known nad read of all the biographies of Sankara. The common man’s knowledge 
of Sankara’s life is based, directly or indirectly, on this work and religious preachers like 
Kirtankaras and Pravacanakaras rely mainly or even solely on this biography. As at 
present available in print, this work runs into 1 6 chapters. At the very outset, it states that 
it is going to be a summary of an ancient work called Pracina Sankara Jaya. 1 Even though 
the work is popularly known as Sankara - Digvijaya and its authorship has been ascribed 
to Vidyaranya, the celebrated philosopher and writer of PancadaSi, the work itself 
nowhere makes mention of either. The colophons at the end of all the chapters, without 
exception, give the author’s name as Madhava and the name of the work as Sariksepa 
Sankara Jaya. 2 According to tradition, this Madhava subsequently became Vidyaranya, the 
first being his name before Sannyasa and the second after Sannyasa. Tradition, however, 
is not unanimous on this point. Spigeri-mutt does not seem to favour this identity because 
one of the asthana-pandits there told me that Madhava and Vidyaranya were two distinct 
personalities and that this was evidenced by Guruvamsa-Kavya, a work of their own 
Sastrin, Laxman Surin. When I had been to Srngeri, I was definitely told by the same 
Pandit that whoever this Madhavacarya may have been, no Madhava, according to his 
knowledge, ever became a Sannyasin and he seemed to be quite firm on this point. 


Scholars also have disputed this identity and a long controversy among them had 

appeared through the issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly. 3 The question is not very 

1. The stanza reads : siJI-iwvjH n 

2. Every colophon reads : rTC.-i 

.aw; ii 


3. Vide Volumes VI, VII and VI 
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pertinent to the present inquiry and until it is finally proved otherwise, I shall take it that the 
two persons are distinct 

When I had been to Kumbakonam, one local Pundit, Mahadeva Sastrin, showed me 
some additional stanzas he had noted in his book, as belonging to Madhava’s work. He 
has noted more than 40 such stanzas, to be found at different places in Madhava’s work, 
consulted by him. Thus, in Chapter - I, between stanzas 4 and 5 of the printed edition, he 
gives the following stanza : 

'TiftT jrcfcrfir wSftt i 

3^: 5Tf5T ffr 5^rf^T: W 

In like manner, he has noted the other stanzas, to be inserted at different places in 
different chapters of Madhava’s work. Now, I have procured a transcript copy of the first 
chapter of Madhava’s work, from Government Oriental Madras Library. 4 

This chapter does contain the stanza quoted above between the stanzas indicated by 
the Kumbakonam Gastrin. In addition to that stanza, the chapter contains two stanzas, 5 
between stanzas 1 and 2 of the printed edition. The first of these two has been quoted by 
Sri.T. Chandrasekharan in his introduction to Vyasacala’s Sankara-vijaya. 6 This finding 
leads me to the inference that the other additional stanzas also, noted by the 
Kumbakonam Gastrin, are likely to be found in this ms.D.l 2 174. 

(2) The second printed work is §ahkara-Vijaya of Anantananda Giri, or by 
Anandagiri, as presumed by many. This work was printed in the Bibliotheca Indica Series 
in 1881 A.D. In the Oxford Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., Mr. Collins Mackenzie describes 
the work as “as legendary life of Sankara”. 7 The work generally contains 74 chapters, 
some mss. (e.g. Ka§i Ms. and Sakesvar Ms.) having only 7 3 chapters. The Sakesvar mutt 
(a copy of it is with me) referes to the work as *wPm$ j i only, a fact to be noted only 
in passing. 

The work mainly deals with Sankara’s discussions with the followers of different 
philosophical tenets and an account of the refutation by Sankara of their arguments and 
their ultimate conversion to the Vedic way of life. In this sense, the work can be said to be 
truer to its name Sankara Vijaya or Mata-Nibarhana, than the others. The other facts of 
Sankara’s life have been dealt with very briefly. 

4. Their Ms. Reference is D. 12174. 

5. The stanzas are : i i 

^<w4^ii^hi i 

6. Vide p. iii 

7. p. 
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In the printed work, the colophons to the first 32 chapters give the author's name as 
Anantanandagiri, whereas all the remaining colophone mention it as Anandagiri. But the mss. 
of this work in AnandaSrama Collection (Poona) and the Sankesvar mutt ms. give the author’s 
name as Anantanandagiri in all the 7 3 or 7 4 chapters without exception. The writer also at 
the very commencement of the work, refers to himself as Anantanandagiri, the direct disciple 
(of Sankara) 8 , while he refers to Anandagiri in the third person. 9 It may, however, be noted 
that he refers to himself also in the same manner at the beginning of chapter 6 5. 10 From this 
however, we need not deduce that there were two persons of the same name. Anandagiri, who 
wrote Nyaya-nirnaya and Anantanandagiri, the writer of the present work, are two distinct 
persons. The former invariably refers to himself as the disciple of Suddhananda, who is not 
mentioned by the latter anywhere. On the contrary, Ananta calls himself the direct disciple of 
Sankara. I am going to show a litter later that Anandagiri was the author of another work called 
Pracina-Sahkara-Vijaya, which the present author seems to have tried to epitomise with 
alterations and omissions of his own. Prof. Baldev Upadhyaya maintains the same view and 
remarks that it is completely wrong to regard Anandagiri as the author of the present Sankara 
Vijaya. 11 I am, therefore, unable to accept the statement of the late Mr. Bodas that Ananta. is 
the same as Anand. 12 This misconception of Mr. Bodas is responsible for his remark that the 
stanza quoted as from Anand’s Pr.S.V., is not found in the printd work. 13 It is indeed 
surprising to find that Acyutaraya Modak, the commentator of Madhavacarya clearly specifies 
the identity of Anand. as the commentator of Sankara’s Bhasyas, disciple of Suddhananda 
and the author of Pr. S.V. and even quotes in his own commentary on stanza 2 8 and stanza 

8 5 of chapter I of Madhava’s work, sentences from Pr.S.V., not found in the printed edition 
and inspite of all this, seems to suggest 14 that Pr.S.V. and the printed Sankara Vijaya as also 
their authors are identical. 

One important point deserves notice. The printed edition mentions in chapter III, the 
place of Sankara’s birth as Cidambarapura, his parent’s names as Vi&ista and ViSvajit and 
those of his grandparents as Sarvajha and Kamaksi. However, after going through about 8 or 

9 manuscripts of this work in different libraries in India (two manuscripts from Ananda^rama 
collection, one from Tanjore, 3 or 4 in O.R. Institutte, Mysore), I have found that the same 
particulars regarding Sankara’s birth-place & c. are given therein as in the other biographies. 
Mr. Mahadeva Sastrin of Kumbakonam told me that the Tada-patra manuscript he had with 
him, also contained the same particulars as in the other biographies. He said that according to 


8. The words are : shh fU^a ft w Ri 1 i 

9. 

10. The words are : =r i 

11. Stfrf JTPHT faTFrT % II - p.11 

12. Vide 4 ^ swr M.R. Bodas, p.9 

13. Ibid., p.18 

14. See his commentary on 1.2 and 1:99 of Madhava’s work. 
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his information, this mischief was due to a follower of Madhva School. I am going to discuss 
the question of the influence of the Madhvas on Sankara’s life at the end of the thesis. For the 
time being, however, in fairness to the printed edition, I would like to keep it on record that 
one manuscript of this work in Scindia Oriental Research Institute, Ujjain, gives the same 
particulars as found in the printed text. 

The Kamakofi Pitha has published a book called at the end of which 

are given certain extracts from some chapters of this Sankara Vijaya. On comparison I have 
found that they contain some additional matter that is not found in the printed text but is 
found in some other manuscripts (Ananda§rama manuscripts) of this work. It should be noted 
that these extracts have been included in his book on Sankara by Prof. B. Upadhyaya. 15 One 
thing deserves notice. The last extract is given as from Chapter 13 0 of the work by both but 
after a good deal of inquiry I was not able to understand this reference to Chapter 130, when 
no manuscript of the work contains more than 7 4 chapters. 

I have already said that the author calls himself then which term all the 

scholars seem to interpret as ‘a direct disciple of Sankara’, whom he refers to as his 
Parama-Guru (WPJS), throughout the work. The quotation given from Chapter 65 also 
seems to show that he was a direct disciple of Sankara. There are, however, serious 
objections to this view. They are : 

(i) I am going to show later on in this chapter that most probably, the 900 stanzas 

quoted by Dhanapati Sastrin in his commentary on Chapter XV of Madhava’s work 

are from the Pr. S.V. of Anand., a disciple of Suddhananda. These stanzas give the 

various stages of Sankara’s tour throughout India. I have compared these stages 

with those described by Ananta. in the work under consideration and have found 

that not only the order of stages but the names of the opponents and the places 

* 

where they were encountered by Sankara, their descriptions, their arguments - nay, 
even the quotations cited on each side - the duration of Sankara’s stay at each place 
- all these are exactly identical in the two works and yet the two works are distinct, 
as is evident from the fact that the latter work deviates in one or two places from the 
order in the former, contains more prose and less poetry and more annotative 
matter than the former does. I have no doubt in my mind that the writer of the 
present work had before him that Pr.S.V. of Ananda. - and that work must have been 
a voluminous one indeed - only some part of which he has tried to utilise and utlise 
most faithfully. It is, therefore, quite clear that this work came after the work of 
Ananda. and even if, for argument’s sake, we concede that Anandagiri was a 
contemporary of Sankara - which in my opinion is far from possible, we cannot 
accept that Anantanandagiri also was a direct disciple and hence a contemporary of 

Sankara. The term therefore, can only mean that he came in some direct 

15.See pp.18 to 20 
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line of Sankara and nothing more. 

(ii) Justice Telang has shown 16 that most probably, Ananta. belonged to the 14th century 
A.D. which disproves that he was the direct disciple of Sankara, whichever date is 
assigned to the latter. I have discussed in Chapter IV the question of Ananta’s date and 
shown that he cannot be placed much earlier than the 14th century A.D. 

(iii) The third work to appear in print, as late as 19 5 2, is Sankara-Vijaya by Vyasacala or 
Vyasacallyam, as it is more generally called. The same has been printed and published 
by the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, but has not been used by any 
one so far, writing on Sankara’s life. 

The work runs into 1 2 chapters, of which the first three simply recount the story of 
Upamanyu. The colophons give the author’s name differently as (Chapter - II), 

(Chapter - III), (Chapter - V), (Chapter - XII), and the name- of the 

work itself as (Chapter - 1), (Chapter - II), (Chapter - XI) 

and (Chapter - XII). Beyond these details, we know practically nothing about 

this author. 

Mr. Atreyakfssa Sastrin has written in Tamil a work called Sarikara-Guru- 
Parampara, wherein he says that Vyasacala is the 5 2nd Guru in the line of 65 Gurus from 

to and that he occupied the revered seat of Kanci Kamakoti 

Pitha from 1498 A.D. to 1507 A.D. Further, his name is found in a copper-plate of 
1507. A.D. during the reign of the Vijayanagara king, Narasimhadevaraya. Mr. Sastrin 
further adds that this author, Vyasacala was born in Kanchi and his original name was 
Kuppanna. When he became the chief of the Kamakofi-Pitha, his name was changed to 
Mahadevendra Saraswati. He performed severe penance in the cave of a mountain called 
Vyasacala and attained divinity on the first day of the dark half of Asadha. For this reason, 
he was called Vyasacala-Mahendra Saraswati and hence his Sankara Vijaya also is called 
Vyasacallya. 

After giving this information, as supplied by the Sastrin, 17 the editor remarks that if this 
is strue, it is rather strange that Vyasacala, who was the head of the Kanci-Kamakofi Pitha has 
not even mentioned the name of that mutt, the life of the founder of which is described by him 
in his work. 

The Gururatnamalika of Sadashiva Brahmendra (17th century), mentions 

Mahadevendra Saraswati as the 54th Guru from Sankara i.e. 52nd from Sarvajnatman, 

who happens to be the third in the line, but there is no indication therein to identify this 

52nd Guru with Vyasacala. Punya£lokamanjari, however, another list of the Gurus of the 

Kancl-Kamakoti Pitha, identifies the two and also ascribes the work Sankara Vijaya to this 

16.Vide his article ‘Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri’ in Indian Antiquary - Vol. V - p.287 

17.See Vyasacala’s Sankara Vijaya, Ed. by T. Chandrasekharan - Introduction, pp.4 and 5). 
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5 4th Guru from Sankara. 

As stated already, the editor of Vyasacala’s work quotes in his introduction, as from 
Madhava’s Sarhksepa Sankara Jaya, the stanza & c. which clearly refers to 

Vyasacala as a writer of old on the same topic. At another place 18 also, Madhava refers to 
old poets while stanza 1 7 of Chapter - I of his work mentions the name Vyasacala, 19 
which, however, both the commendators of that work, Dhanapati Surin and Achyutaraya 
Modak interpret so as to refer to Madhava only. In addition to this, we find that Madhava 
incorporates bodily in his own work, nearly 42 5 stanzas from Vyasacala’s work and on 
comparison we find that Madhava seems, on the whole, to have amplified what already 
existed in Vyasacala. 

Besides Madhava’s reference to Vyasacala, we also find him referred to with great 
respect, at least twice, by Govindanatha in his own work on the life of Sankara. 20 

4 

Vallisahaya, who also has written a biography of Sankara, refers to one Vidya 
Sankara. 21 The late Mr. T.S. Narayana Sastrin ascribes Vyasacaliyam to Vidya Sankara 
alias Sahkarananda. 22 Perhaps, Vidya Sankara was another name of our author, though 
no corroboration of the same is forthcoming. We can, however, conclude that this author 
was sufficiently old and very highly respected in the days of Govindanatha and Madhava 
and, therefore, the latter has drawn upon him freely. 

<iv). The fourth printed work is by The same was printed and 

published as early as 1931 A.D, by Mr. S.N. Joshi, Citrasala Press, Poona city and 
yet it does not seem to have been used by writers on this subject so far. The editor of 
this work says 23 that “nothing is known about Govindanatha but he seems to be 
anterior to Madhavacarya.” Curiously enough, the work does not mention the 
writers’s name or anything about him and yet, to all intents and purposes, the 
author’s identity remains unquestioned. 

This is a work in 9 chapters and is in the form of a dialogue between a Guru and a 
disciple, where however, the Guru does the main talking and the disciple merely supplies 
the motif for the same. The work gives the life of Sankara in brief, at places very much so. 
It differs in important details from other works like those of Vyasacala and Madhava in giving 
the account of Sankara’s life. 

18. Madhava’s S.§. Jaya - I :4 

19.Ibid 1.17 tPlVmiNd *P*T: II 

20.Vide the two stanzas, which run as : 

W: IN = 6 


1:7 
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The work is also known as Keraliya-Sahkara Vijaya The editor of 

Vyasacala’s work quotes the two stanzas and ‘3ic^a*4’ & c. from 

Govindanatha s &akaracarya Caritam and Keraliya §.V. and thereby seems to suggest that 
the two works are distinct. Such, however, is not the case. The same work bears the two 
names as both the stanzas appear consecutively in the very chapter, in print as well as in 
the manuscript in Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal Library. When I had been to Kaladi, the birth¬ 
place of Sankara, I was shown a paper-manuscript of Keraliya S.V. and also the printed 
work of Govindanath and I found both of them to be identical. Besides this identity of the 
two works, we can, I think, reasonably infer from this that the author also hailed from the 
Kerala country and from the manner of his treatment of his subject matter, does seem to 
precede Madhavacarya, i.e. to come to a very early period of history, compared with that 
of Madhavacarya. This work has since been edited by me and has been published in 
Bha.Vidya of Bha. Vidya Bhavan, Bombay - Vol-LII (1-4) 199 2. 

5. The next work to be considered is by TNf^wf^lf^T. The work contains 8 

chaters, six of which are said to have been printed by Varii Vilasa Press, 
&rirangam. 1 When, however, 1 personally visited this press at £rirangam and 
enquired about the published portion of the work, the manager told me that they 
had never printed or published the same. In the Adyar Library, Madras, I was able to 
find printed in the Madras Sahrdaya Sanskrit Journal the remaining two chapters, of 
which I have procured from them a handwritten copy. 

This poet gives us much more detailed information about himself than the other 
poets do. Thus, we are told that the poet's name is Cudamani and that his father’s name is 
Srinivasa and mother’s Kamaksi. (The colophon also refers to him as sflFtarci <OR 1 < 1 < 11 << and 

. He was one of the renowned poets in the South and was under the 
patronage of the Tanjore-king Raghunatha. 24 The poet’s father had performed Visvajit- 
yajna, whence perhaps the appendage Dixit to the name. The poet tells us that he too was 
a performer of sacrifices (he calls himself a Makhi). 

In one of the benedictory stanzas (No. 5) the poet salutes Kfsnasurin as his 
Vidyaguru whereas the colophons refer to him as “one who has attained proficiency in the 
lores from Srimad Ardhanarisvara.” 25 In benedictory stanzas 9 and 10, the poet salutes 
the great sage Anandaghana-Bharatl, also called Anandaghana (St. 10), who appears to 
have been his spiritual preceptor. It is not at all unusual nor uncommon in India to have one 
Vidyaguru and another as Moksaguru. In early times, mere book learning was not considered 

21. Vide the following : l< 1 RirTq- ^ 11 I : 6 (line 1) 

22. Vide his ‘Age of Sankara’ Part I, p. 

23.See Introduction, p.xi. 

24. Vide sfafatHF? by Prof. B. Upadhyaya, p. 11 and p. 290. 

25. The words are : 1 (H$jT< 1 N} M..., 1 
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sufficient and since a pundit was not necessarily competent to be a spiritual preceptor, some 
other person was found out for the purpose and was looked upon and treated as such. 

The poet’s spiritual preceptor appears to have been what the Bhagavata Purana would 
like to call a Pi w nnl 3 ^: I and also a great wirter. We are thus told that Anandaghana 

wrote ( 1 ) (2) (3) and prabandhas like the well-known 

•3P“HK*kiHI 4 u T & c. The poet tells us that it was at the instance of this Guru that he undertook the 
present work. Further on, however, he also tells us that once in a dream, he saw Brhaspati, 
who directed him to write an account of Sankara’s life and hence the present undertaking. 
Perhaps, the first was the Guru’s command proper while the second was the Nimitta-Karana. 
The main object behind both these is to invest the work with some kind of divine sanctity by 
suggesting that the work was divinely inspired and thus had behind it a sanction above 
himself. 

But this is not the only work of the poet. As can be gathered from the foregoing 
information, he must have been a profound scholar and we now learn that he was a 
prolific writer too. On this own statement, we know that besides the life of Sankara, he 
wrote the following works : 

(1) ymm™ (5) 

( 2 ) ( 6 ) 

(3) (7) T I 

(4) 

The colophons also testify to his having written many works . 26 The present work on 
Sankara’s life is one of them and one of the nectar-like poems. The curious thing to note 
about this particular work is that even though it actually contains 8 cantos, none of the 
four manuscripts that I have seen (two in Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras and two in Adyar Library) contains the 7th and the 8 th cantos. They are found 
only in the Sahrdaya Journal referred to already and they are without commentary 
whereas all the first six cantos are available with a commentary. Some people have 
expressed a doubt as to the authenticity of the 7th and 8 th chapters. But Madhavacarya, 
who quotes from the first six chapters of this work, has also quoted from the 7th and 8 th 
as found in the Journal. I, therefore, hold that the two chapters are as authentic as the 
other six. This work has also since been published with all the 7 cantos by Simili Sri 
Vehkatarama Sastri Trust, 1961 and has been edited and published by Vaidya S.V. 
Radhakrsna Sastri, Sriraiigam. 

The story contained in this work mainly follows the other versions but narrates 
many important incidents in Sankara’s life with notable variations. These will be duly 

26. The words are : I 
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noticed and examined at their proper places. 

6 . We now come to by This work is reported to have been 

published in Telugu and Grantha characters 27 in the South, as early as 18 76 A.D . 28 
Prof. B. Upadhyaya also tells us that it was being published (in 19 50 A.D.) in 
Nagari characters at Ka£l . 29 I am, however, working on a copy of the manuscript in 
the library of the Sankesvar Mutt. 

The work consists of 32 chapters and proceeds in the form of a dialogue between 
the author and his disciple Vijnanakanda. From their conversation, it appears that it was 
the practice of the author to recite or read a portion of Sankara’s life everyday . 30 The 
author, when requested by his disciple to narrate the life in full, told him that he would do 
so just as he had received it from his own guru, whose name, however, he does not 
mention. This little detail gives the work the backing of continued tradition. 

One fails to understand the remark of the late Mr. Bodas 31 that like Vidyaranya (i.e. 
Madhavacarya), Cidvilasa also belongs to the Srhgeri tradition. It is true that even 
accotding to Cidvilasa, Sankara passed away at Badari in the Himalayas, just as is held by 
Madhava, but this single agreement is not sufficient to show that Cidvilasa belonged to 
Smgeri tradition. There are many differences between his work and that of Madhava. 

Mr. T.S.N. Sastri says 31 ® that Cidvilasa follows Citsukha’s work. If so and if this 
second work is really what it claims to be (I shall discuss this point shortly), Cidvilasa’s 
work also will have to be respected better than the other works and also than how it has 
been treated so far. I shall have occasion to refer to this question also somewhat later. 

This work also narrates important incidents in Sankara’s life with notable 
differences. It contains references to names of kings of different places. What importance 
to attach to them is a difficult point to decide. 

7. We now turn to by The very name suggests that the work is an 

adaptation from some previous work. At the very beginning, the poet tells us that he 
had before him an composed by previous Yatis and that he has tried to 

summaries the same for the purification of his mind . 32 At the end of the work also, 
the poet tells us that he has extracted the essence of the Sankara - digjaya, 
composed by previous acaryas . 33 We no doubt find that Sadananda imports bodily 
into his work stanzas after stanzas from Madhava’s work and with very little or 

27. See by Prof. B. Upadhyaya, p.ll and p.290. 

28. See Sri Srngeri Sarada Mutt - by K.S. Sunderapiah - Addenda (‘A’). 

29. See his p.ll. 

30. Vide 3i.ft.-fa. 1:2. 

31. wxm v.9 

31a. ‘Age of Sankara’ - Part - I : Ch. El: p.37 Foot Note 21. 

32. 3T.ft. SR - Ch.I : 4 
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almost nothing new of his own finding or knowledge to tell, one even wonders as to 
why, at all, he undertook to write this poem, if he wanted merely to reproduce 
another work. It is, however, possible that he had before him some work other than 
Madhava’s S.&ankara jaya. Perhaps he had before him the Brhat Sankara Vijaya of 
Citsukha (I am going to show in Chapter IV that there is sufficient support for such 
an inference) or the same Pr.S.V. of Anandagiri, which Madhava had and that he has 
tried to summarise that work and while doing so, has freely laid Madhava under 
obligation/The Purvacarya in Chapter XVI : 135, also is better explained with this 
alternative for as I shall show in Chapter IV, Madhava and Sadananda were very 
near each other in tirne - perhaps contemporaneous and hence the reference to 
Purvacarya is better understood when related to some writer earlier than 
Madhavacarya. 

I have seen in the Srngeri Mutt Library a printed edition of this work with a 
commentary by Dhanapatisurin. The edition contains an introduction in Sanskrit and it 
describes the poet and his work in poetic terms. 34 From the description, we gather that 
(1) our poet was a greater scholar, (2) lived at Kail, (3) was a Sarasvata Brahmin, (4) was 
a worshipper of Lord Krsna and (5) wrote at least two more works, viz., 
(1) a commentary and (2) an independent work yrqpq-nii. Prof. 

Upadhyaya adds the following to these two works : 

(i) Rigtffr (2) FiwrMq- 
(3) «14 MR<MI<m4sTOI (4) 

15) (6) 

The poem under consideration, contains 1 6 chapters upto Sankara’s passing away 

9 

and a 17th Chapter is added as Anukramani, summarising the main incidents described 
in the poem. The AnukramanI is said to be intended for facilitating the understanding of 
Sankara’s life. 35 

* 

8 . I shall now touch upon one minor poem called by of Srngeri, 

as it happens to be the last printed wori, on the subject in hand. 

This work contains 19 cantos, the first seven of which have been printed in a book- 
form by the Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam. Out of these seven, only the first three cantos 
relate to Sankara’s life and we have use for so many only. As the editor of this work says, 36 “It 
was found that there were several points of difference between the version of the life of &ri 

33. Ibid. Chatper XVI : 135 - the stanzas runs : tbfhFT ftatr i 

dtmctmfar wi# w far: n 

34. Read : 

HHHD: Idiy^ld- 

35. Compare : m srwjdfcfW I 

11 XVII : 1 tf.fr. m. 
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Sartkaracarya found in this book and that already known to the public from the Sankara- 
Vijayas now extant.” 

The colophons refer to the work as a Maha-kavya. 37 It has been written by one KaSi- 
Laksmana-Sastsrin, an asthana-pundit of the $rngeri-mutt, at the instance of Sri 
Saccindananda Bharat! Swami, the then ruling chief of the mutt, on the strength of the 
information supplied to the author by His Holiness. 

The text has been commented upon by the author himself and the commentary is 
known as Bhava-bodhini. 38 

The poet calls himself a Vidvad-balaka and we can easily infer from this that he 
must have been a great pundit. One Sfhgeri mutt pundit did tell me so and also that he was 
very much in the good books of his Guru and hence the commission to him to write the 
present poem. 

The printed material is over. Before actually going over to the manuscript works on 
the subject, I would like to mention a few manuscripts, which I have come across, relating 
to the works examined so far. 

1 . The first is what is called noticed in the Gaekawad’s Oriental Series. On 

examination, I found that the manuscript was only a reproduction of the first 28 
stanzas of Chapter XV of Madhava;s S.Sankara Vijaya, with the commentary of 
Dhanapati Surin upto p.548 of Anandasrama edition of the same work. The 
manuscript was written out by one named Visvanatha, who has added a few 
stanzas 39 at the end. The manuscript is dated Samvat 1910 - 1853 A.D. 

2. The second is an incomplete manuscript of the same work, from Adyar Library, 
Madras. It reproduces the first two chapters and 28 stanzas of the third chapter of 
Madhava’s work. Thereafter, the manuscript breaks up. It contains only 9 folios. It 
is not known whether the copyist gave up copying at this stage or only a fraction of 
an originally complete manuscript has come down to us. The first alternative seems 
more probable since one blank folio containing salutation to some deities is 
attached to the manuscript. 

3. The Indian Museum Manuscripts Collection in the Royal Asiatic Society Library, 


36. See Introduction, p.I. 

37. Read : *risr*r«fstTP3T: wi: II 

38. Read : I 

fltir ii - Introductory st.2 

39. [ ftfm f^FTT^T rrpttri II 
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Calcutta, contains a third such manuscript bearing the name Sankara Vijaya or 
Mandana Pundit Vijaya. It is, however, no new work, being only a reproduction of 
the first 42 stanzas of Chapter VIII of Madhava’s biography of Sankara. 

4. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, contains a manuscript of what is 
called The first stanza in the transcript-copy of the same says that it 

was the teacher who taught this poem in 1 2 stanzas to his disciple for daily 
recital. 40 The actual transcript, however, contains 10 stanzas only as against 1 2... 
mentioned in the stanza. 

This poem also is found to be no independent composition but forms the 
concluding portion of Govindanatha’s §. Caritam, wherein we get all the 1 2 stanzas as 
referred to in the transcript copy. 

The Palace Saraswati Bhandaram, Mysore also contains a similar composition but it 
contains all the 1 2 stanzas and bears the slightly different name 

The object of taking out this last portion of 1 2 stanzas for daily recital can be easily 
understood but why the small portions of Madhava’s work were copied down in the first 
three cases is more than I can conjecture. 

I shall now turn to the manuscript material. 

1. The first work is ^Hl4f444^\by Technically, it belongs to the Campu type 

of literature, being a mixture of prose and poetry. The poet often writes in a 
cumbrous and affected style and seems to be fond of word-effects. On account of 
these, we are reminded of Banabhatta but not of his rolling fancy or his lofty 
imagination, which, at times, literally transports us to regions of great happiness 
and delight. 

The work consists of 6 chapters or Kolaholas as they are called by the poet and 
treats of Sankara’s life mainly with reference to his triumphant tour, which justifies the 
name given to the work. But the other incidents in Sankara’s life are most desultorily 
treated, some important incidents having been omitted altogether. 

Like the work of Anant., this work also closelly follows the version as found in the 
8 00 and odd stanzas quoted by Dhanapatisurin. Most of the details are identical and 
therefore, it seems clear that the author followed either the Pr.§.V. or §.V. of Anant. 

Regarding the poet himself, we only know from the colophons that he belonged to 
the Vadhula Cotra and that he was a lion among poets (Kavisimha). He always salutes 
Daksinamurti and Narayanaryaguru. He also pays his homage to Lord §iva, which seems 
to show that he was a worshipper of §iva. The name of his Guru seems to be Narayana or 
Narayanarya. From the information of the Srngeri Gurus, given at the end of the work, it 


40. Read : qffcj ^Ni<HRd ^ l 
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becomes clear that he was an adherent of the Srngeri Mutt. He was most evidently a 
southerner. Beyond these details, we do not know anything about him. 

2. The next work is by This work also is of the Campu type and 

consists of 6 chapters or Tarangas. Except for minor variations the work is 
modelled after Madhava’s biography of Sankara though it is not as elaborate. 

At the end of the work the author gives us some information about his parents and 
grandparents. Thus, his grandfather was Cidghanananda and grandmother was Anasuya. 
His paternal uncle, Tryambaka, was a great scholar and attained fame by defeating many 
difficult opponents. His father also was a Visvadvara and was called Trivikrama while his 
mother’s name was Parvati. He learnt Nyaya and Grammar from Gaiigadhara while he 
also pays homage to Sankarananda-Sarasvatl, who appears to have been his spiritual 
preceptor. He has also saluted Srlman-Narasimha-Bharatl. He pays homage to Murari 
and dedicates the work to Lord Krsna, who appears to have been his deity of worship. 41 

We further learn that the authors younger brother has written a commentary called 
‘Samira 1 on the work under consideration and he often refers to S.^ankara Vijaya of 
Madhava. His guru also seems to have been &ahkarananda-SarasvatT, whom he praises 
and salutes in one stanza. 42 The author’s father also composed in 1805 A.D. a work 
called 

3. The third work is by f^¥To5^%r, the first new work, procured by me from the 

Government O.R. Institute, Mysore. The work, as at present available, is incomplete. 
It contains 6 full chapters and breaks off in Chapter - VII after stanza 2 7. The 
colophons are the only source of our information about the author and they tell us 
that he belonged to the Bharadvaja Gotra and that his father’s name was Tirumala- 
Kondopadhyaya and that his Guru was Parama Sivendra. 43 This last fact is 
mentioned by him at Chapter 1 : Stanza 4 also. 44 In the first three stanzas, he 
salutes Lord Siva, Sri Sankara and Sri Rama. 


41. Read : i 

4^ atftaftsr ’H#rfw ^ II *1.4.#. VI : 114 

tft 11 

ll .... & c. VI: 115 

42. Read : qtf^T: 3f*rr ffk 4ft Sfffir l 

H^<+<l'K4<44rflft Wm 'it ^M4I*NI4: ll 

43. The colophons read : 

44. The stanza runs : i 

y^n^ll^Hll 1:4 

45. ^pT: 3 ®^ TO I 1:7 
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We are told by the writer that previously, poets have described Sankara’s life, 45 though 
he does not mention any poet by name. He himself has undertaken the work for proclaiming 
the Advaitacarya-Sampradaya. 46 He has dealt with only a few facts relating to Sankara’s life. 47 

This work has been very greatly drawn upon by Madhava while preparing his 
S. Sankara Vijaya. 

4. A very short work is by also a new work, procured from the 

Government O.R. Institute, Mysore. Beyond that the writer salutes Lord Gane£a in 
the first stanza and that he is describing the story of Sankara’s birth for the good of 
the people, 48 we are not able to get any information about the author. Even the 
name of the author does not appear anywhere. I have found it from the Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts of Mysore later. 

The work runs into 6 chapters, out of which only the first five describe the story of 
Sankara’s life. The sixth chapter contains only an account of the various incarnations of 
Lord Siva from Krta Yuga to Kaliyuga. 

The work mentions no previous source but in describing the disputation between 
Sankara and Mandana, the author seems to follow Madhava. The rest of the narration, 
however, does not fall in line. The account, on the whole, is very original in many places 
and interesting though it does not seem to be reliable or tenable otherwise. 

5. by ParameSvara is the third new work, procured from the new Visva 
Bharat! collection of manuscripts, made by the Adyar Library, Madras. This work 
also technically belongs to the Campu type of literature, being a mixture of prose 
and poetry. 

The work, as at present available, is incomplete and breaks off in the midst of its 
account of Sankara entering the body of the king, in Chapter - V. Like Valllsahaya, 
Paramesvara also seems to be fond of using cumbrous and recondite language. On the 
whole, he has followed Madhava, whom he seems to have taken as his guide. 49 He seems 
to have a very great respect indeed for Madhava, whom, it may be noted, he refers to as 

#rm 50 . 


46. Cf. I $4:.... !l 1:5. 

47. Cf. 44^ II 1:8. 

48. 1:3 reads : 4^T 

49. CF. 
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In stanzas 4 to 11 of Chapter - I, the poet gives us some information about himself. 
Thus, he tells us that the name of his father and Guru was &rl Devaraja. The father seems 
to have been a greatly learned person and also well advanced spiritually. The poet refers 
to him as WM 51 and He also tells us that this &ri Devaraja was surrounded 

by disciples. 53 This poet, unlike Madhava, seems to be a modest person, with no special 
claim to proficiency in Grammar, logic or art of poetry. 54 The colophons give his name as 
Sri Kavikanthirava ParameSvara and the name of his work as Acaryavijayakhyana. It 
seems, the poet belonged to Samkfti Gotra. 55 This is all the information we get about the 
author and his work. 

6 . We now come to quite a new work called by I was able to 

see at Kumbakonam the Devanagari copy of the original work, which was reported 
to be in Grantha characters. 56 I have made some extracts from this copy and these 
extracts form the main basis of my statements regarding this work and its contents. 
After repeated attempts, I failed to persuade the owner of it to give me a copy of the 
complete work. 

The work is in two parts and consists of a total number of 1 0 5 chapters. The first 

part contains the life-account proper of Sankara and is made up of 25 chapters. The 

second part contains 80 chapters and deals with Sankara’s Digvijaya, during the course of 
which he overcome as many as 7 2 different schools of thought. The total number of 
stanzas in the work is said to be 10,000, 57 but the owner of it told me that actually the 
work contained only about 8,500 stanzas. 

The work proceeds in the form of a conversation between Brahmananda Saraswati, 
who is referred to as the direct disciple of the famous Sarvajnatmamuni, who is turn is 
referred to as the disciple of SureSvara and Yogananda, a disciple of Brahmananda. 
Yogananda notices that every day, at the conclusion of his worship of Candramoulisvara 
and Ratnagarbha-Vinayaka, Brahmananda reads with great respect (Samadarat) from 
some book. Yogananda, therefore, asks him what that book is. Brahmananda tells him 
that his Guru, Sarvajnatman had told him the life of Lokacarya i.e. Sankara and that he 

51. 1:5 

52. 1:5 

53. 1:6 i) 

54. 1:6 First line 

55. 1:6 First line 

56. When I asked the owner of this work about the source thereof, he told me he had procured it 
from one Mr. HerambaSastrin of Yogindra Mutt at Morgaon, near Poona. When I contacted this 
gentleman in Poona itself and asked him about it, he altogether denied its knowledge as well as 
the report. 

57. Cf. W I 
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had written it down in the book, 58 from which he reads daily at the end of his worship. Then, 
at the special request of Yoananda, Brahmananda narrates to him the life of Sankara in details 
and thus we have the present work from his pen,. 

7. The next is another new work by procured from the 

Trivandrum Mss. Library. This work alsi is incomplete and runs into 24 and odd 
chapters. The 25th chapter breaks off in the midst of Saiikara-Mandana discussion. 

Even though we have 24 and odd chapters before us, hardly 4 of them have 
actually anything to do with the life of Sankara. The first 20 chapters and the first 100 
stanzas of Chapter XXI deal with matters like the relative importance of Jhana and 
Karman, importance of the human body, development of embryo in the mother’s womb 
and so forth - totally unconnected with the life of Sankara or his Mahima which gives the 
work its name. As can be judged from what is before us today, even the original complete 
work could not have contained more than 10 chapters after the 2 5th one, to finish the 
remaining story of Sankara’s life. The portion relating to Sankara’s life is narrated with 
important variations. The name of the work - ‘Sankaracarya-mahima - the writer seems to 
justify by making some queer and uncalled for references to his name and by trying to 
indicate his greatness in some neomystical and abstruse fashion. 

The work begins with a discussiion between some king Kulasekhara and a Yogin 
and ultimately it appears that the whole of the episode is being narrated by someone, 
whose identity is not quite clear, to one Manavikrama Bhupati. The author’s name does 
not appear anywhere except in the colophons and as the work is incomplete, we fail to 
learn anything about him, beyond his name. 

8 . Another biography is Sahkaracaryacarita, ascribed to Anantakavi, in the Catalogue 
of Manuscripts in the Palace Sarasvati Bhandaram, Mysore. On a perusal, however, 
of a copy of the same, procured from the same Bhandaram, it is found that it 
nowhere gives this name of the author. All the colophons give the name as 
Govindanatha and the work also is found to be the same as Saiikaracarya-charita or 
Keraliya Sankara Vijaya of this Govindanatha. Nothing more, therefore, need be said 
about the work or its author. 


This brings me to the end of the printed and manuscript biographies, that have 
become available to me so far. All the biographies generally give a common account of 
Sankaras life and it is as follows : 


Vidyadhiraja was a learned Brahmin, living at Kaladi and had a son named Sivaguru. 
This son also became learned and thereafter was married to some girl from a respectable 
family. Unluckily, however, the couple had ho issue and hence by mutual agreement they 
performed severe penance to propitiate Lord Siva. The Lord was pleased and in 
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accordance with their desire, blessed them with a short-lived but an omniscient son. He 
was named Sankara. He began to learn things very early and by his fifth year, was ready 
for Vedic studies. The father had expired by that time and hence his relatives performed 
his thread-ceremony nad sent him to some Guru’s place for studying the Vedas. With his 
miraculous talents, he mastered everything in about two years and returned home. His 
mother desired him to become a householder while he desired to become a Sannyasin but 
the mother would not agree. One day, therefore, when he was bathing in the Curni river 
and his foot was caught by a crocodile, he got his mother to permit him to become a 
sannyasin and with that permission, he left his house in search of a Guru. He went to 
Govindamuni on the banks of the Narmada. Govindamuni duly initiated him into 
Sannyasa and made him self-realised. Some time thereafter, he bade Sankara go to Ka§i 
to propagate Advaita philosophy by writing commentaries on the prasthana-traya and 
defeating the other theorists in the field. Sankara accordingly went to KaSi and wrote his 
famous commentaries which he began to expound to disciples, who now began to come to 
him for initiation and instruction, Sankara’s first disciple was Sanandana who later 
became Padmapada. During this stay, he had an encounter with Badarayana Vyasa, in 
connection with his commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. Sometime after this, he had 
encounters with Kumarila, immolating himself in chaff-fire and Mandana, the latter of 
whom he defeated in argument at the end of a long discussion. Sankara overcame 
Mandana’s wife also by performing the miracle of entering the dead body of a king and 
experiencing the science of love with the ladies of the harem. Thereafter, he toured the 
whole country, overcoming many opponents in argument and establishing and 
propagating the Advaita philosophy. In the meanwhile, he had also to attend to his dying 
mother and to perform her obsequies. He established mutts at the four main corners of 
India and had various works written by his disciples like Padmapada and Sure§vara. 
During this period, he acquired two more disciples, viz., Hastamalaka and Totaka. 
Towards the end of his life, he went to Ka6i, where he was visited and blessed by 
Gaudapada. Thence, .Sankara went to KaSmira, where he ascended the Sarvajna-pitha and 
immediately thereafter, he went to the Himalayas, where he gave up his human body and 
went back to his divine Abode - Kailasa. 

After thus dealing with the main biographical evidence, actually available to us 
today, I wish to record my findings in respect of the two works viz. 

(1) of Citsukhacarya and (2) of Anandagiri, referred to at the 

very beginning of this chapter. Even though these works are not available to us 
today, I feel confident that such works did exist till recently and since they are 
considered very old works and hence important, I feel it is my duty to state my 
findings in respect of them. 
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Mr. T.S. Narayana Gastrin says very clearly in his book ‘Age of Sankara’ 59 that the first 
work viz., of Citsukha consisted of three parts viz., (1) 

(2) and (3) out of which he himself was able to procure 

only a mutilated copy of the second part viz., Sahkaracarya Satpatha. The other two 
parts were not available to him and even the second part is not available today. Mr. 
Sastrin gives us the following information about the author and the work itself. 60 


In the Upoddhata-prakarana of the second part, the author viz., Citsukha says that 
he was a native of Gokhrna in the Kerala State. He became acquainted with Sankara while 
he was a boy of five years only, reading in the Gurukula. Thenceforward, he followed 
Sankara when the latter went in search of a Guru and never departed from him until he i.e. 
Sankara laid down his body at Kahcl in the temple of Kamaksi. Citsukha was older than 
Sankara by five years and was thus an eye-witness of his life and doings almost from start 
to finish. 


Citsukha’s original name was Visnu£arman and it was Sankara himself, who, at his 
special request, initiated him into the order of Sannyasins and named him Citsukha. 
Citsukha has described this incident at the end of the he composed in praise of 
Sankara, who, at his request, also composed and 

This same Citsukha later ascended the Dwarka-Pitha as the successor of Sri 
Brahmasvarupacarya and passed away 24 years thereafter, at the ripe old age of eighty 
years. 


Citsukha’s work is also called Guruvijaya and gives the various works written by 

* 

Saiikara including the devotional and other poems (stotras) with their occasion, time and 
place. The smaller works, particularly the poems, are given in full while the longer ones 
have only been mentioned. 

This is the direct information about the work from a person, who claims to have 
possessed at least a third part of the same. I shall now state and examine other references 
to this work in different works. 


1. The Udasina Sanskrit Vidyalaya, Kaii, has recently published an edition of 
Citsukha’s Tattva-pradipika. In the introduction (Bhumika), the editor, while 
speaking of the other works of Citsukha, says that ‘he had also written one 
biography of Sankara and portions thereof are available here and there. 61 

59. Vide Part I : Chapter IK - p. 37. 

60. Ibid., p.37 above. 

61. His words are : 

“RfcpINli SRFtT I 5^^ | T 

Introduction - p. 15. When, however, I contacted this editor and asked him about these 
portions, he told me that he had just picked up the reference from some book, the name of 
which he could not give me. 
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[t is to be noted that even like Mr. T.S.N. Sastrin, this editor makes the mistake of 
confusing the two writers of Citsukhi and Brhat Sankara Vijaya. The first work refers to 
Udayana, who is said by scholars to have flourished after the 9th or 1 Oth century A.D. 
and as such, if Citsukha of Br. S.V. is to be a contemporary of Sankara, he must be 
considered to be different from the author of Citsukhi. 

2 . The editor of Vyasacala’s Sankara Vijaya refers to Br.S.V. as the 9th biography of 
Sankara. 62 

3. Prof. B. Upadhyaya also, in his list of biographies of Sankara refers to a manuscript 
of Br. S.V. of Citsukha 63 but when I asked him personally about the source of his 
knowledge, he only said he did not remember. All this shows that none of these 
three persons has tried to trace such an important work. They have merely repeated 
the references to it they picked up in some book. 

It is surprising that Prof. Upadhyaya after noting such a distinct work, has also 
ascribed a work of the same name to Anandajnana or Anandagiri. 64 It may be said that he 
has only followed the commentater (the name of the commentator is Acyutaraya and not 
Dhanapatisurin as stated by Prof. Upadhyaya), who has said the same thing. I am, 
however, going to show presently that this same commentator has unmistakably 
attributed Pr. S.V. to Anandagiri as Anandajnana and as such he has evidently made a 
mistake by confusing Citsukha and Anandagiri as Anandajnana. The learned professor has 
thus followed the commentator in a mistake. 

All this seems to be unsatisfactory evidence but we get much more concrete 
evidence from two or three sources. 

1. Susama, a commentary on Gururatnamalika, the list of Gurus of Karici - Kamakoti 
Pitha, distinctly refers to and quotes from Br.S.V. of Citsukha and the portion 
covered’by its quotations agrees with the version of the same work, as supplied to 
us by Mr. T.S.N. Sastrin, The descripton of Citsukha himself 65 as given by this 
commentary, also tallies eminently with that given by Mr. Sastrin, already stated. It 
cannot also be said that one of the two derived the information from the other, for, 
both give ample quotations from the same work but the quotations refer to different 
occasions. If the same quotations had appeared in both, there would have been 
some ground for the argument. Moreover, the quotations in Susama are not 
sufficient for a reconstruction of Sankara’s life, as narrated by Mr. Sastrin, on lines, 
altogether different from those found in the later biopractical works. 

62. Introduction - p.ii. When asked about the source of his information, he simply referred me to 
' p.336 of Sri Kranamachari’s History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, which work does no more 

than mentioining the name of the work 

63. Vide %f)4l^<Ni4 p.90 and p.290. 

64. Vide Ibid., p. 10. 
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Lastly, against the express statement of Mr. Sastri that he had with him, a mutilated 
copy of the original work in question on which he was working, to say that the whole 
fabric he has woven in the published portion of his book ‘Age of Sankara’ is of his own 
conception and concoction is a feat of logical daring for which I am not ready. I prefer to 
believe in his statement and the quotations he has given from time to time and one such 
quotation adds another piece of evidence to establish very strongly the existsence of 

Br.S.V. 

2. I have already stated that Sadananda, on his own statement, had before him an 

and that Cidvilasa was narrating what was transmitted to him by his 
Guru. Mr. Sastri, who had all the three works before him, tells us that these two later 
biographers have followed Citsukha s work, more or less, though, as I have said,- 
Sadananda deviates from Citsukha more than otherwise. In this connection, the 
following circumstance is worth noting, 

While describing the encounter between Kumarila and Sankara, Mr. Sastri quotes a 
passage of full 29 stanzas, as from the Br.S.V. of Citsukha, in which (passage), Kumarila 
is said to give an account of his own life to Sankara. Sadananda and Cidvilasa repeat in the 
same context, many of these stanzas almost verbatim, of course omitting many and 
making small but very important alterations in those they have adopted. The 
correspondence between Citsukha and Sadananda and Citsukha and Cidvilasa is too 
obvious to be overlooked. The important difference is that the Jainas and Vardhamana 
Mahavlra of Citsukha are replaced by Bauddhas and Bauddha Guru in Sadananda and 
Cidvilasa. The correspondence, however, is overwhelming and proves that such a work 
like Br.S.V. must have existed, that Mr. Sastri must have had such a work with him, that he 
has quoted from such a work and that, therefore, the quotations are not fabrications of his 
imagination. It is, therefore, my submission that it is safe to rely on Mr. Sastri’s statements 
and quotations, directly or indirectly referring to Br.S.V. and draw reasonable conclusions, 
subject, of course, to confirmation and correction if and when the original work of 
Citsukha comes to light. 

2 . The second is of Anandajhana alias Anandagiri. This work also is 

quoted from by many but not available in the original so far. Yet, there are 
unmistakable traces of its existence till some time ago. The various pieces of 
evidence are : 

(i) While discussing the Sankara Vijaya of Anantanandagiri, I have shown that the 
author was distinct from Anandagiri, on whose work (Pr. S.V.) he has most 
probably basd his own. Mr. Sastri also clearly distinguishes between the two. 66 
He also seems to have had this Pr.S.V. with him and he often quotes from it and 
quotes approvingly, as being in agreement with the work of Cit., to whom, 
however, he certainly gives the palm. 


66. See his 'Age of Sankara’ p.10. Part - I. 
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(ii) Susama too, profusely quotes from this same Pr. S.V., just as it does from Cit.’s 
work. 

A curious coincidence to note in this connection is that though, generally Susama 
and Mr. §astri quote altogether different stanzas, either from Cit. or from Anand., 
one stanza, 67 relating to the derivation of the name of Govindamuni, Sankara’s 

* 

Guru, is noted by them in common. 

(iii) We get clearer evidence from Madhava’s work and the two commentaries 
thereon. 

* 

Firstly, Madhava expressly refers to Pr.S.V., in the very first stanza 68 of his work 
which, he says, is going to be a summary of that earlier work. In the absence of 
the original Pr.S.V., it is difficult to say how far he has kept to his object. But one 
slight circumstance seems to lend support to the correctness of his statement. 
While describing the creation of a hot water lake by Sankara for his Guru 
Gpvomdamuni, Mr. Sastri quotes two stanzas 69 in that connection as from Pr. 
S.V. of Anand. Madhava repets both these stanzas in his own work as Chapter 
XIV: 1 0 1 and 10 2 but substitutes the work for in that first stanza. 

The context and substance in Madhava are also different but except this one 
alteration, both the stanzas are copied verbatim. Which of the two versions is 
likely to be true I have discussed later but such changes are quite in the line of 

Madhava’s method of drawing up his own work. 

1 

We get much more definite information on this point from the commentary 
by Acyutaraya Modak, on Madhva’s work, (i) While commenting on the 1st 
stanza quoted above from Madhava’s work, Acyutraya very clearly identifies Pranclna 
Sankara Jaya as Pr. S.V., written by Anandajnana alias Anandagiri, the disciple of 
Suddhananda and the writer of commentaries on Sankara’s Bhasyas. 70 (ii) Similarly, while 
commenting on XV:3 of Madhava’s work, the same commentator says that the 

amplified version of the story should be seen in the work by Anandajnana alias 

Anandagiri, the disciple of Sudhananda, which is the basis of the present work (of 
Madhava). 71 (iii) At XVI: 103 again, after quoting Chapter XVI of 9th Amsa of §iva- 

67. The stanza runs : WR I 

68. Cf. m-. i i:i 

69. The stanzas are : ! 

9r<m w n 

+4R^frHi fnfaTT-f%: 1 ^ Hxanr ii 

70. Read : I ^ 1% ^MlR4)*l*KI: t! i[i IMH -<&l HI «?MI: 3TH^T-ft#T T: 

71. Read : 

^ 5]4.i h i <Ri afi h «h ■^ h m i O-i h ■^14 RRww n 
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rahasya in connection with Sankara’s passing away, he clearly refers to the 
Br. S.V. by Anandagiri. 72 

(iv) While commenting on other stanzas also, Acyutaraya names either the author or the 

work or both. Thus, (a) at 1:3, he explains the ‘previous poet’ by the author of the 

Sankara Vijaya, already defined. 73 (b) He refers to Pr. S.V. in the prefatory words to 

1:5 74 <c) While commenting upon 1:2 8 and 1:85.6, he refers to Sankara Vijaya by 
_ * 

Anandagiri and to Pr. S.V. respectively and gives quotations from that same work, 
(d) I have already referred to the remarks of Acyutaraya on XV: 3 and thereafter, he 
quotes as many as 58 stanzas as from that work specifically. 

All these details seems to show beyond doubt that not only a work called Pr. S.V. by 
Anandajnana alias Anandagiri existed but that it was before the commen-tator Acyutaraya 
in 1850 A.D. and that he used it while writing his commentary on Madhava’s work. 

Two difficulties aries here. They are : 

(1) As I have already stated while discussing Anantanandagiri’s S.V., inspite of the 

_ * 

fact that Acyutaraya refers in very clear terms to Pr.S.V. by name and its 

author Anandajnana alias Anandagiri, the disciple of Suddhananda...& c., also 

__ * 

by name and quotes as from this Pr.S.V., he seems to identify the two writers. 
Thus (1) while explaining the word at 1:2 Of Madhava’s work, he 

explains as Anant. 75 (2) As if this were doubtful, he clearly refers to this 
Pr.S.V. as Ananda’s work in 74 chapters, 76 and even goes to the length of 
saying that as a matter of fact, this S.V. is really not pracina at all but only a 
recent one. 77 

This indeed is a hard thing to explain. It is most clear that none of the quotations he 
has given as from Pr.S.V. is to be found in the present &.V. of Anant. 

The distinct nature of the two personalities is not only well established but seems to 

have been clear to Acyutaraya also and yet he confounds the two writers and their works. 

_ _ / 

(2) The second is that even though he refers to Pr.S.V. as the work written by 

Anandajnana alias Anandagiri... & c. in his commentary on the earlier 
chapters of Madhava’s work, he refers to the work of this same author as 

72. Read : 'TflrCTRM |^44<f444 ihR%, n 

Comm.on XVI: 103 N.B. All the three quotations are from Acyutaraya’s comm. 

73. Read : I" • 1:3 

74. Read : 

75. Read : “STT^fcT I aH'rll'KpMfflnT: .. li” Oil I : 2 

76. Read : TO*# II Comm, on 1: 99. 

77. Read : “4 <#73 nr?#444: srftn 1 4A<A 4 41 <41 44 4 

Ibid. 
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Br.S.V., in his commentary on chapters XV and XVI (passages already quoted). 
This confusion also is not easily explained. 


One thing, however, seems certain that the commentaror had before him two distinct 
works on Sankara’s life and that he has quoted from Pr.S.V. which is quite different from 
Anant.’s work which does not contain the quotations ascribed to the former. The second 
confusion also points to the existence of a more ancient and voluminous work by Anandagiri 
though perhaps it has been misnamed. This view is confirmed by the following finding also. 

Madhava, we know, is epitomising Pr. Sankara Vijaya. Chapter XV of his work deals 
with Sankaras triumphant tour. Dhanapatisurin quotes 58 stanzas, 402 stanzas and 
351 stanzas respectively in his commentary on stanza 2, stanza 4 and stanza 2 8 of this 
chapter, with the common introductory remark and ends with the remarks 

(stanza 2), ‘FTW f^TI ’ ? (stanza 4) and 4%^^' 

(stanza 28). From this, it seems that according to Dhanapatisurin, the stanzas quoted 
were the relevant portions of Pr. Sankara Vijaya, that were summarised by Madhava, in 
those particular stanzas. But we are not left only to surmise. I have already quoted the 
passage from Acyutaraya s commentary on XVI:3, stating that the amplified version of the 
story mentioned in this stanza should be read in the work of Anandajnana...& c. which is 
the basis of this work. Thereafter, Acyutaraya quotes the very 58 stanzas as from that 
work as are quoted by Dhanapatisurin in his commentary on stanza 2 of Chapter XV. This 
establishes, not only that these 58 stanzas pertained to Ananda.’s Pr.Sankara Vijaya but 
the other 4 02 and 351 stanzas quoted by Dhanapati also belonged to the same work. 
None of these passages forms part of Anant.’s work. The conclusion, therefore, seems 
irresistible that the two commentators of Madhaa.’s work had before them the work of 
Anandagiri, which formed the basis of Madhava’s work and which Madhava claimed to 
summarise. 

\ 

The object of dilating upon these two works is two-fold. 


(1) During my tour in search of material for this thesis, I came across important 
personages who declared that no such works existed at any time and the so 
called quotations from and references to them were not at all reliable. Since 
this thesis pertains to a comparative examination of the biographies of 
Sankara, I felt it my duty to record what conclusions I had reached in respect 
of these two works, which were reported to be existing till recently, which 
were regarded as very important being very early compositions and which 
were quoted from by different writers at different times. I think, I have 
successfully established the fact of their existence at some early period. 

(2) Susama quotes profusely from both these works and if the quotations can be 
proved genuine, much help can be derived from them for reconstructing 
Sankara s life. Scholars generally discredit this commentary and particularlly the 
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quotations as not reliable for historical purposes. It may be said that though Pr. 
S.V. or Br.S.V. may be proved to have existed, there is nothing to prove that the 
quotations as from these two works in any other work relates truly to these two 
works as claimed, so long as these two works are not available for inspection and 
verification. I do admit the force of this argument and yet submit that once the 
existence of the two works is proved beyond dount, we can be justified in 
attaching at least prima facie importance to such quotations, subject, of course, 
to correction if and when the two works come to light. The same argument 
applies to Mr. &astri’s ‘Age of Sankara’ and the quotations given by him, mainly 
as from Br. £.V. of Citsukha. This is also my explanation and justification for the 
wide use 1 have made of both these viz., Sysama and Mr. Sastri’s work for this 
thesis. 

One or two things deserve notice. 

Prof. Upadhyaya says that Dhanapati has quoted 1350 stanzas in his commentary on 
stanzas 2, 4 and 28 as 581, 402 and 351 respectively. 78 He refers to the AnandaSrama 
Edition of Madhava’s work, which gives the numbers of the quoted stanzas as 58, 402 and 
351 respectively, thus making up a total of 8 11 stanzas quoted by Dhanapati. How he 
comes by the figure 5 81 on stanza 2 is not understood. 

Secondly, after stating deadly that the Br. §.V. of Anandajhana alias Anandagiri was not 
available anywhere, he records it as his opinion thatwhatever it may be, he was living in the 
12th century of Vikrama Era and that this work appears to be the oldest and 
authoritative.... 79 . Once more, I fail to understand how the learned professor could make 
such statements in respect of a person or his work about whom nothing definite is known 
to him. Moreover, if the work of this author is to be the oldest, what about Br. §.V. of 
Citsukha, which he has referred to twice in his lists of biographies of Sankara? 80 Mr. §astri 
definitelly says that he had the work with him and that Citsukha was Sankara’s 
contemporary. According to Prof. Upadhyaya himself, Anandajhana alias Anandagiri 
came long after Sankara. 81 It is such wishful thinking and unsupported statements which 
have risen to the position of axiomatic truths of later date and thus played a large part in 
distorting the picture of true history. 

This discussion finishes the main material under the first of the three heads 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. Regarding the other two heads, not much need 
be added. 


78. Vide - p.10. 

79. Ibid., p.10. 

5 ® tfr ft, # 12 ^ % % w (wtft *f 1 ^ iff 

- r ^ t 

^TT ! ^ ^ IP? ^ SlfftrT | II' 

80. Ibid., p.9 and p.292. 81. Ibid., p.158. 
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(2) Thus, we are told by Mr. Sastri that we get brief reference to Sankaras wonderful 

life in works like ^liflw, #T3PTT, 

1^T3? & c. Of these, I have seen and procured the last four and 
particularly used Susama, a commentary on Gururatnamalika, a list of the Gurus 
of Hand Kamakofi Pitha. Guru, is written by the 58th head of the said Pifha and 
Susama by the 6 Oth head thereof. Susama is particularly useful on account of the 
profuse quotations it gives from Br.S.V. and Pr. S.V. of Citsukha and Ananda. 
respectively, in addition to those from other works also, like Vyasacaliyam, 
Kerallya S.V. & c. 

We also get hostile references to Sankaras life in Jinavijaya, Madhavijaya and 
ManimanjarJ. Out of these, I was not able to trace the first inspite of my best and most 
concentrated efforts. The other two are a product of sectarian hatred and represent 
Sankara as an incarnation of the Demon Maniman and as having been born of an unchaste 
Brahmin woman & c. 

We get short accounts of Sankara's kife in Siva-Rahasya, Markandeya Samhita and 
other Puranas also, like Matsya, Kurma, Linga, Vayu, Bhavisya, & c. In most of these 
works, Sankara is referred to as a future incarnation of Lord Siva. The last chapter of the 
well-konwn religious vernacular poem Sivalilamrta gives a very queer account of 
Sankara's life, particularly his encounter with Mandana. All this information has been used 
as and when possible and necessary. 

(3) Under the third head, come works written by modern writers in different 
languages and based on one or more of the ten biographies mentioned by 
Mr.Sastri. Of these, Mr. Sastri’s work ‘Age of Sankara alone deserves 
particular notice. He definitely had Br.S.V. of Citsukha on which he has based 
his account of Sankara’s life and most probably the Pr. S.V. of Anand. The 
rest of the works - eight in number - also he seems to have had. 
Unfortunately, his book is incomplete but in the published portion, he 
recounts the life of Sankara upto the point of his encounter with Kumarila 
Bhatta, as narrated by Citsukha in his Br.S.V. from which he has furnished 
quotations from time to time. At places, he also refers to the variant versions 
of Madhava, Sadananda, Cidvilasa, & c. by way of comparison but that is 
neither exhaustive nor the main aim of his book. I have used Citsukha’s 
version of Sankara’s life, as given in this book, while discussing Sankara’s life 
account and many other points connected therewith. 

There are many other works on Sankara’s life, in English, Marathi and Hindi but 
almost all of them have mainly followed Madhava’s version of Sankara’s life and not more 
5 or 6 works at the most (Prof. B. Upadhyaya alone had seen six works - the rest not 
more than four) out of the 16 that l have used for this thesis, were available to any one of 
them. They have also not subjected the available biographies to th type of comparative 
and critical examination that is attempted in this thesis. 
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Chapter - III 

THE ESSENTIALS AND EVALUATION OF A BIOGRAPHY 


From what has been set forth in the preious chapter, it will be clear that the main data, 
which is the subject-matter of the present thesis, consists of so many biographies of Sankara. 
That is what they are intended by their authors to be. 1 Before going into an examination of 
these works and their merits, it is necessary to see what a biography is and ought to be, what 
are its chief elements and characteristics, what material goes into the making of a good 
biography and how to evaluate a given biographical work. Only after we have settled these 
points, we can embark upon a critical and comparative analysis of the various biographies, we 
have before us. 


The Oxford Dictionary defines biography as ‘‘the history of the lives of individual men 
as a branch of literature.” The definition insists upon three essential elements. Viz. (i) history 
(ii) individual and (iii) literature. 


The primary essential of a pure biography is historical truth, by which is meant not 
merely the avoidance of misstatements but the wider varacity of complete and accurate 
portraiture. The biographer must preserve an ideal of scientific honesty. Honesty in 
strictly adhering to truth at all costs is one of its essentials. The biographer must try to 
evolve his central figure from the mass of evidence before him and be prepared to face any 
picture he gets out of the same. If he feels that he cannot draw a faithful picture, 
consistently with his own predilections in the matter or with the requirements of the 
reading public, he had better forbear writing altogether, rather than suggest untruth. There 
must be a courageous search for truth and a readiness to accept the results of such a 
search. Biography, however, cannot be treated like physics or chemistry. It is mainly 
concerned with an individual and with moments which can never be captured again, 
whereas science admits of repeated experiment and hence a verification of an experience, 


1. Compare 

(i) I 

(ii) ^#r i 
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(iii) I 
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both of which are denied to biography. The truth of history is of a kind totally different from 
that which is pursued by the chemist or the physicist. 

This does not mean that biography is the same as history. The difference between the 
two can be briefly stated thus : The biographer takes an individual man as a central figure and 
makes the events of the period begin and end with him. History considers the individual, only 
in relation to the surrounding circumstances and merely shows us his points of contact with 
general events. The biographer, therefore, has to keep history in the background and treat 
great events only in so far as they are necessary for the understanding of the development of 
the central character. 

Truth, thus, at least for our present purpose, is almost the essential of a good biography. 
Even though it may be impossible in history - and so also in a biography - to arrive at scientific 
truth, “out of which”, as Sir Sydney Loe would have liked to put it, “all vapour of falsehood 
has been pressed our by the weight of research,” it is enough as well as necessary to arrive at 
what may be called historical truth. Apart from a finding of facts, that will satisfy the historian’s 
sense of history, even for the book to have any educative value, the story that the biography 
tells must conform to facts. “The value of every story”, says Dr. Johnson, “depends on its 
being true. A story is a picture either of an individual or of human nature in general. If it is 
false, it is a picture of nothing.” 

There is an opinion that the greatness of a character comes home the more closely in 
proportion as we feel the character to be human and akin to our own. The average western 
mind is naturally averse to the acceptance of the miraculous or something above common 
humanity. It dismisses it, almost immediately, as mythical and legendary. As Sir Walt 
Whitman remarks, “how very different every fellow must have been from the fellow we come 
upon in the myths. National heroes are often spoilt by the poeple who think they can improve 
on God Almighty’s work.” This remark may be true when applied to particular cases but it is 
difficult to appreciate it as a general theory. Only because a personality far exceeds the 
bounds of the common imagination of a work-a-day world, we need not necessarily put it 
down as untrue. Such an attitude strays away from the respect for truth. Such an attitude strays 
away from the respect for truth. If a character really towared over the average man, truth and 
respect for truth demand that it should be portrayed as it really was and should not be made to 
approach the level of the common beig, just to put it within its reach and to make it - as some 
would like to call it - realistic. A different course is playing false to the personality, to history 
and to the reader. Men like Sankara are not every-day occurrences. They are accidents of 
centuries and it will be a direct insult to these personalities and to truth itself to dismiss 
accounts of their lives as mere standardised panagyric. 

What material, then, is at our disposal for arriving at the truth about a man? 

First of all, the works of those who have previously written about him. Where original 
documents are available, we should prefer them only to these previous accounts. By original 
documents are meant the man's diary or letters. We are not likely to get anything of this kind 
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in regard to Sankara’s life and hence this point need not detain us here. Similar is the case 
with two other sources, viz., (i) correspondence and conversations reported by witnesses and 
(ii) the written works of the man himself, by which are meant his purely literary works like 
dramas and novels, wherein sometimes it may be possible to discover the man beneath his 
charcters. We, therefore, have necessarily to fall back upon the previous accounts of the 
man’s life only. 

By previous accounts, are meant (i) memoirs of contemporaries, where memoires also 

c 

include full-length biographies, and (ii) life-accounts written by biographers who have come 
later in time. Contemporary accounts, when and where they are available, are precious 
pictures that reveal to us the hero in the eyes of those persons, who have seen him at close 
quarters. When the witness is intelligent and has the gift of sight, he provides us with the most 
valuable form of document. We must also compare the impressions of different 
contemporaries, if avaliable, as they are likely to be dfferent. The following passage from an 
English book is worth quoting in this connection : 

“We meet ten witnesses who give their impressions of some particular person; each of 
them has his own opinion about him; those who have never seen him have invented a legend 
about him; those who have met him remember nothing but an anecdote and how the man 
looked for a particular moment - an appearance which they identify with the whole man. 
When we afterwards find ourselves face to face with the real man and we discover the man 
himself, we are astonished to see how little the real Poinacre resembles the Poinacre of 
legand.” 2 

This is true not ony of unintelligent witnesses but of intelligent ones also, who give 
varying versions of the same incidents that they have personally witnessed. 

Even the same person, narrating at different times the same incident he has seen, 
does so with variations. The only point is that even in the case of contemporaries’ 
account, we have to do skimming and sifting before arriving at any definite conclusion. 

We also have to look to the type of contact the contemporary had with the hero, his 
relation to him in time and the comparative relation of different contemporaries writing 
about him. In the present case, this will apply more particularly to the later biographers 
and their life-accounts of Sankara. 

Another important source is oral tradition. What importance we should be justified 
in attaching to it is a matter of controversy. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar seems to distrust all 
tradition about the ancient literature of India 3 while the orthodox school favours 
acceptance of tradition in its own name. 


2. Aspects of Biography - By Andre Maurois, translated from French by S.C. Roberts, p.70 

3. Read : “... In the first place, that its author Hala, was a Satavahana is a mere tradition and must 
be set aside like all other traditions about the ancient literates of India.” R.G. Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume - p. 188. 
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Tradition cannot be very cheaply dismissed. More often than not, it has had an origin in 
historical truth and has, at times, helped to discover such historical truth and settle it. We 
however, cannot accept it as axiomatic either. 

Tradition, to be reliable, must in the first place, be reasonably uniform, old enough in 
time and must be in consonance with definitely known historical facts - at least it should not 
be opposed to them, unless it is possible to show that for some solid reasons, the history, as 
known, must be made to conform to tradition rather than that the tradition should conform to 
history. Where traditions regarding the same fact differ, we have to do selective examination. 
In India, particularly, where people are more susceptible to credulity and hence a tradition 
easily originates and gains currency - perhaps even fattens in course of time - one has to be 
very careful. It is quite possible that just as in the case of Poinacre, the original tradition is so 
very different from the one that has to be examined. The main point is that just as we should 
not dismiss a tradition only because it is a tradition, so also we should be careful while 
accepting one such. The minumum requirements of law for accepting custom or tradition as 
having any legal force are also similar. The following passage from Madame Paillerou’s pen is 
worth a repetition here: 

“The historian’s trade is a terrible trade. In the first place, what do we know? Are you 
relying on oral tradition? Who amongst those that transmit it, is going to inspire you with 
confidence? Unless you are convinced of the soundness of their memories, of their 
impartiality and I may add, of their lack of imagination, you are running great risks .” 4 

We have so far seen what a pure biography is - for it has been so called. It is based 
on historical truth. But its purity is likely to be disturbed by a few confusing elements. 

The origin of biography lies in the commemorative instinct of the human mind - to 
celebrate the dead. “The history of mankind,” wrote Carlyle, “is the history of its great 
men - to find out these, clean the dirt from them and place them on their proper 
pedestal.” This leads to the writing of discreet biographies, writing them with calm and 
caution, whitewashing and avoiding certain facts that figure therein and the truth is 
impaired to that extent. The biographer may have reverence for the hero but it should not 
make him blind. He should be charitable but that should not make him merely adulatory. 

Another disturbing elements is a deliberate effort at ethical didacticism or 
theological argument. “The devout”, Dean Stanley holds, “are not gifted with a genius for 
biography” for their pre-occupation with theology and ethical deduction blurs their 
interest in man - nay, even the individuality of the man himself. However much we may 
dislike it, in India where history has been yoked to religion, we have to guard against such 
a possibility all the more. There is a section of opinion that the lives of saints require to be 
interpreted. No doubt, their actions have an inner lining and cannot always be understood 
on the plane of the ordinary human being but we must also see that in our zeal to bring out 


4. Quoted by Andra Meurois in Aspects of Biography, pp.86 - 87 
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the real man, we do not over-do the job and spoil the picture altogether. Thus we find that 
we tried to attach susch an amount of philosophical significance to the characters of 
Ramayana that the earlier European Orientalists almost repudidted their historicity and • 
put them down as so many characters in an allegory. Much the same argument holds good 
of the characters of the MBh. and the later-day scholars in India had to take pains to prove 
that in addition to and inspite of their philosophical interpretations, the characters were 
truly historical and not allegorical. The thirst to convey an ethical message at every step 
overshadows the central figure, which then emerges in but a shadowy and unconvincing 
shape. The biographer, in short, must avoid the Theophrastian method of treating 
historical characters as merely ethical types. 

The third disturbing element is the subjectivity of the writer. To a certain extent, a 
subjective attitude is desirable and also inevitable. As Dr. W.H. Hudson has said, “there is 
nothing like impersonality in literature /’ 5 As Clarendon laid down, “history deals not ony 
with facts but also with human beings...(& that) the historian should do more than 
chronicle events; he should introduce ‘a lively representation of persons.’ But an undue 
intrusion of the biographer’s personality or predilections is a constant source of impurity. 

From the point of view of the present thesis, the first essential of a biography, viz., 
truth, is the most important and hence it has been discussed at such length. The other two 
viz., <i) individual (ii) literature, need not be more than touched upon. We do not need to 
emphasise that the individual should be the centre of interest but that biography need not 
necessarily deal with exciting adventures. 

Nor is it so very necessary to say that a biography should be well constructed and 
should appeal to the reader as a work of intelligence. Too much anticipation, however, in 
arrangement either of the events or of the characters, often makes the story appear unreal. 
The events should be narrated and described in their natural course and the main 
character should be allowed to develop itself through them. The reader should feel that he 
is reading the life of a real character in history and should not get the impression of going 
through an entertaining fable. The naturalness of the story can be felt even in the 
description of events, though very much above the normal level - nay, which are even 
supernatural or miraculous and the naturalness itself can guide us to separate the chaff of 
untruth from the grain of truth in the story. Any strain or artificiality in the narrative points 
in a different direction. 

At this stage, we have to consider a very important point, viz., how far to omit or to 
admit the supernatural or miraculous element while determining the truth or historicity of 
an event. This question becomes all the more important in as much as all the biographies 
of Sankara that we have before us are replete with such incidents, which a modern cirtical 
mind is not ready to accept. 


5. See 'Introduction to the Study of Literature’ p. 
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We have two views in the matter. One is the rationalist’s view and the other is that of 
devotional faith-blind as some like to call it. The attraction of the supernatural has been an 
immemorial quality of the human mind and many a such record has been written and 
handed down to us from all parts of the world. As Arch Deacon Wilson has said, “an 
atmosphere of the miraculous in a certain stage of the human mind is an inseparable 
accompaniment of the profound reverence with which a great teacher and prophet and 
saint is regarded by his followers.” 

The advent of modern science gave a shock to the age of belief and the rationalist, 
brought up in that school, began to question and discard all things that were not - and as 
he thought could not - be proved by findings of modern science. All the goda of theology 
fall from their time-honoured places. The new tide swept over India and we also began to 
reject every-thing that could be considered supernatural. The educated mind developed a 
distrust of ancient stories and histories of India. Whatever was not intelligible to or in 
accordance with the law as formulated by science, was looked down upon and where the 
basic historicity of an event or a personality could not be reasonably questioned, the 
educated and the scholarly began to rationalise the stories to bring them in line with 
known and proved facts. Thus we have attempts at interpreting events and characters in 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The tide has turned a little but not much. It is quite true that the greatness of a saint, 
even the sainthood of a saint, does not depend upon his performing miracles or 
supernatural acts and one cannot agree with those who would fondly believe that but for 
such acts, the greatness of a saint is not properly borne out. At the same time, it is also not 
quote proper to dismiss as impossible or childish everything that one cannot understand 
or perform. There are infinite possibilities in nature and it is just possible that one 
individual can command some of them, which not even one among the remaining 
hundreds or thousands can do. In that sense, the performance may be unusual but not 

'H 

impossible. The test of modern science also is not much helpful in the matter. Infinite 
things remain outside its compass still. During the last fifty years, we have been observing 
that what was considered impossible ten years back has become an easy affair today and 
old suspicions are giving place to new beliefs. Outside the field of this science, various 
experiments are going on in the fields of extra-sensory and supersensory world, advanced 
psychology and also Yogic practices. We have, by now, ample evidence on record to show 
that it is neither just nor proper to say that such things are not possible in this world. In 
fact, there is nothing that is impossible in the world - only we are not fit for it, but that is 
no reason why we should say that it is not possible for anyone. Even the western people 
are beginning to realise this truth as is evidenced by recent books on this subject, which 
will put a poser before any honest doubter. My only submission is that we should not 
blindly follow the western pattern of thinking that whatever is miraculous has necessarily 
to be scrapped and the story made ‘human’ to enable it to be accepted as history. This 
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kind of ‘humanity’ is not a sine que non of genuine history. On the contrary, this tendency 
obstructs the passage of true history by disallowing events, which have, in fact, happened, 
which could have happened but which the average mind considers impossible in human 


life. 


There is another aspect of this issue and it deserves notice. While determing the 
truth of a certain incident, we cannot consider merely the hypothetical possibility of such 
an incident but have to look to its probability also in the given circumstances, i.e. whether 
it actually happened as stated by certain persons. Some people seem to confound these 
two aspects and try to pass, under the first one, stories which perhaps have no basis in 
fact. When, particularly, there is sufficiently reasonable evidence to examine such cases, a 
critical inquirer should do so. In India, where religious credulity is rooted deeper in the 
minds of the people, it is quite possible that in their mistaken zeal to heighten the 


greatness of their hero by atrributing to him as many miracles as possible, they import 
events and incidents, which never happened in their lives and hence we have to be all the 
more careful. 1 hope to be able to illustrate the truth of this statement while discussing the 


incidents in Sankara’s life. As I have remarked while discussing ‘tradition’, the original 


germ of a story in the hands of tradition - even written - goes on gaining ground until 
sometimes, the original loses its own form and is transformed into something altogether 


new. That was why the late Bharatacarya C.V. Vaidya, laid down the rule that while 
considering Puranic or historical works, repeating any particular story like that of Rama or 


Krsna, the greater the miracle-element it contained, the later must have been its origin. 


It, therefore, can be concluded that biography can be said to admit that element of 
miracle, which, we have grounds to hold, has happened in history, is natural in the setting 
in which it appears, is quite probable and hence can be accepted as true. It will be seen 
that in such an examination, mere sentiment will have no place. The sentimental will be 
strictly replaced by the historical, in the sence we have arrived at. And this brings me to 
the end of the discussion of biography and also of this chapter. 




Chapter - IV 

THE QUESTION OF PRIORITY AND AUTHENTICITY 


In the last chapter, I have discussed biography fully. It is evident from the discussion 
that for evaluating the story of Sankara’s life, an account or accounts thereof by his 
contemporaries would be most useful. I have shown in Chapter II that we have at least one 
such contemporary biography, though in the form of an English version only, with 
extracts from the original, viz., Br.S.V. by Citsukha, preserved for us in Mr. Sastri’s book 
'Age of Sankara’. I now propose to examine the relative chronology of the later 
biographies. I have not been able to settle the exact dates of all the compositions before 
us. All that I have succeeded in doing is to show how they stand in relation to each other 
and to Sankara in point of time. Thereafter, I propose to examine their authenticity and 
reliability individually, with particular reference to the version of Citsukha, as far as it is 
available. In the body of the thesis also, while disscussing individual incidents in Sankara’s 
life, I have instituted such a comparison and drawn certain conclusions. Firstly, then,I 
shall deal with the question of priority of the works in hand. 

(1) According to Citsukha’s statement in the introductory chapter of his work, he 
was a contemporary of Sankara and as such, whatever the time of Sankara, his 
biography seems to be the earliest. 

(2) Anandagiri, who wrote Pr. S.V., was the disciple of Suddhananda and the 
writer of commentaries of Sankara’s Bhasyas. He does not seem to have been 
Sankara’s contemporary and disciple like Citsukha, as claimed by tradition. 
According to Kahcl Guru Parampara, he was the 7 th in the line from Sankara 
and Suddhananda, his Guru, was the 6th. If this is correct, he must have come 
two or three centuries after Sankara. I am unable to say more about this than 
that his work Pr. S.V. seems to have preceded all the other biographies, 
except that of Citsukha. 

(3) Anantanandagiri seems to be the earliest of the later biographers. As said 

already in Chapter II, even though he calls himself of Sankara, he 

could not have been his contemporary. He has clearly based his own work on 
that of Anand. and hence came at least 4 or 5 centuries after Sankara. That he 
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came very long after Sankara is also proved from the fact that though he gives 
graphic descriptions of Sankara’s body in Chapter - III and of his passing 
away in the last chapter, both of which descriptions appear to be almost eye¬ 
witness accounts, the way in which he has dealt with the main incidents of 

✓ 

Sankara’s life seems to show rather that he was removed from his time a good 
deal than otherwise. It is possible to give such descriptions if a writer just 
copies a previous writer on the subject, who had some opportunity of getting 
such information at first hand. 

K, 

We do not get any more definite clue to settle the date of his work. Justice 
Telang, however, has pointed out two or three facts, which may be 
considered. 

(i) In Chapter XIX, the work quotes the stanza & c. as 

a £ruti-sentence. According to Mr, Telang, this is a misquotation and the 
stanza belongs to the introductory portion of Vacaspati’s Samkhya-Tattva- 
Kaumudi. Anant., there-fore, comes after Vacaspati, who belongs to the 
9th century A.D. It may, however, be said that this stanza is not only found 
in SvetaSvatara Upanisad at 4:5 but has also been quoted by Sankara in 
his commentary on Br. Sutras at 1:4:8. This argument, therefore, leads us 
nowhere. 

(ii) The work also quotes two passages 1 as from Adhikarana-ratnamala but 
actually they appear in Vyasadhikaranamala, ascribed to Bharatl-tirtha, the 
preceptor of Madhava-carya, or his preceptor’s preceptor. Bharati, 
therefore, must have come not more than two generations from Madhava, 
who belonged to the 14th century A.D. Anant. therefore, cannot be placed 
before 14th century A.D. 

This argument is somewhat conclusive but only confirms my deduction that 
Anant. must have come at least 4 or 5 centuries after Sankara, assuming for 
the latter the latest date viz., 7 88 A.D. to 8 20 A.D. 

(4) Vyasacala’s work itself affords no clue to his date, If he is the same as the 
5 4th head of Kanci Pitha from Sankara and as the person to whom a 
reference is made in the copper-plate Grant 2 , his period belongs to the end of 
the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century. This much, however, is 

1. The two passages are : (Quoted in Ananta.’s &.V. Ch. 11) 

1) fafafa ffarf 3T i * ffanr <i^ ii i 

II on^. 1:1:1 

2) f% 4T l fa fafarapfo n on ?.$. Ill: 4:23 

2. See Copper-plate inscriptions of the Kamakoti Pitha - Plate No.33 - pp.15 to 35. 
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certain that since he is dearly referred to by Govinda-natha as well as 
Madhava, he preceded both. Possibly, Anant. and Vyasacala were 
contemporaries, more or less. 

(5) Cidvilasa appears to have followed Citsukha to a considerable extent and his 
version appears to be more natural and older than that of Madhava, whose 
very elaborateness seems to show that he come later. Nothing beyond this can 
be said about Cidvilasa. 

(6) Similar remark applies to Govindanatha. He, too, gives no clue to his date but 
from the modesty and crudeness of his work, we can infer that his work also 
preceded that of Madhava. 

(7) Tirumala-Dixlt refers, in his colophons, to Parama-Sivendra as his Guru. This 
person seems to be the same as the 5 7 th Guru of the Kafici Pitha. This 5 7th 
Guru is said to have occupied the Pitha between 1539 A.D. and 1586 A.D. 
Tirumala-Dixlt, therefore, can be said to belong to the 1 6th century A.D. 

(8) Rajacudamani-Dlxit wrote, among other works, one called Tantra-§ikhamani. 
He composed this work in 1630 A.D. 3 He therefore belongs to the 17th 
century A.D. 

These last two writers have been profusely borrowed verbatim from by 
Madhava and therefore, they must have preceded him. 

(9) About the date of Madhava’s work, we get some definite information. The 
work has been commented upon by Dhanapatisurin and Acyutaraya Modak. 
Both of them give, at the end of their commentaries, the dates of their 
compositions. Thus, Dhanapati says that he wrote his commentary in §aka 
1746 i.e. 1824 A.D. 4 It may be noted that at the end of the commentary on 
Chapter - II, it is said that the same was completed in §aka 17 50 i.e. 182 8 
A.D. 5 Whatever it may be, it is certain that Acyutaraya refers to Dhana.’s 
commentary by name and hence came after him. Both these commentaries 
explain the whole of the text of Madhava’s work as gien in the Anandasrama 
edition. Unless, therefore, the stanzas can be said to have been forged - no 
one has made that allegation so far - it can be taken as proved that the printed 
text of Madhava’s work was in existence in 17 98 A.D. This is the upper limit. 


2. Vide by Prof. B. Upadhyaya, p.ll. 

3. Read : 



wr ft| ft# n 

4. Read : 

3T1% | 


.ii 

5. Read : 

1750 vwk ^ 14 fefk: wl: wm: II 
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Secondly, there is sufficient evidence to prove that Madhava has borrowed from 
Vyasacala, Tirumala Dixit and Raja D. Out of these, Raja D. is the latest and his 
date is shown to be round about 16 30 AD. Madhava’s work must have come 
after 16 30 A.D., which gives us the lower limit. It can, therefore, be concluded 
that he must have written his work between 16 30 A.D. and 17 98 A.D. 

(10) Sadananda gives the date of his work as Samvat 1 8 3 6 6 i.e. 1779 / 1780 A.D. 
This work, therefore, comes after Raja D. 

(11) The Guru Varhsa Kavya of Kasi Laksmana Sastrin was composed at the instance 
of 6ri Saccidananda Bharati Swami, said to be the 4th head of &rngeri Mutt from 
the one reigning in 1912 A.D. His time was 17 70 A.D. to 1814 A.D. 7 This 
work, therefore, must have been composed towards the close of the 18 th century 

A.D. 

(12) About ParameSvara Kavi-Kanthirva, we only know that he has followed 
Madhava’s work and as such came after the same. His work, therefore, can be 
assigned to the middle or the latter half of the 18th century A.D. 

(13) The work of Brahmananda Saraswati is too much overlaid with the 
supernatural and appears to me to be a combination of the two works of 
Anant. and Madhava. Its division into two parts in highly artificial and the 
antiquity claimed for it in the name of Sarvajnatman is not at all justified. His 
work also can be safely assigned to the middle or the latter half of the 1 8th 
century A.D. 

(14) The work of Bala Gopala Yati also affords no clue to its date. It refers to 
Nilakantha 8 and to §ridhara, 9 the commentator of the Bhagavata-Purana. 
Sridhara flourished in the 15th century A.D. and 4W in the 1 7 th century A.D. 
and therefore Bala Gopala Yati can be assigned to the 1 8th century A.D. at 
the earliest. 

(1 5) Nllakantha’s father, Trivikrama composed his work in 1805 A.D. 

Nilakantha, therefore, is easily assigned to the 1 9th century A.D. 

At the end of his work, he pays homage to DeSikas called Srlman-Nrsimha 
Bharati, 10 by which the poet seems to refer to Nrsimha Bharati or to the first 
only of these two, for after 1805 A.D., these two acharyas of Srngeri Mutt only 

6. Vide the following stanza : 

Vi f^T: flfiE II 

7. Vide ‘Greatness of Srngeri’ - Balsubramania, p.80. 

8. Vide V:101. 

9. Ibid. XII: 109. 

10. Vide Vl:101 - II 
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bear the title Nrsimha Bharati. According to Srrgeri Guru-parampara, the first of 
these reigned from 1817 A.D. to 18 79 A.D. and the second from 187 9 A.D. to 
1912 A.D, 11 Considering the time of his father’s work, it seems reasonable to 
place Nilakantha in the middle of the 19 th century A.D. 

(16) Vallisahaya, at the end of his work, clearly mentions the heads of Srngeri Mutt 
from Vidyaranya to Saccidananda - Siva-Abhivinava-Nrsimha-Bharati, 12 who 
occupied the seat from 187 9 A.D. to 1912 A.D. 

His work, therefore, belongs to the close of the 1 9th century A.D. He was 
perhaps a junior contemporary of Nilankantha. 

(17) Gururatnamalika and Susanna are not biographies of Sankara and yet, since I 
have used the latter to a considerable extent in the thesis, I would like to say a 
few words about their dates and authenticity of the latter’s quotations. 

C.R.M. was written by SAda§iva Brahmendra, the 59th head of KancI Pitha 
and he is said to have reigned about 1600 A.D. Atmabodha, who wrote the 
commentary Susama, was the third or the fourth Acarya from the author of 
G.R.M. and came about 100 years later. His commentary, therefore, can be 
assigned to the 18th century A.D. 

We thus find that Madhava stands in the middle of all the biographers. He has 
borrowed from his predecessors while his successors have borrowed from him, though 
there are exceptions in each group. I have omitted Purusottama Bharati and his work 
because he gives absolutely no indication of his time nor do we get it from any other place 
and also because his work is extremely short and not very important. 

The relative position in time of the various biographers shows how they stand to 
Sankara's age. It seems clear that they were removed very much not only from the time of 
Sankara but also from the time of Sankara’s earliest biographer Citsukha. I shall now 
discuss the question of their authoritativeness for purposes of history. 

(1) Citsukha, as stated in Chapter - II, was not only a contemporary but also a 
colleague, disciple and a very close and continuous associate of Sankara, 
almost from his childhood to the end of his life. His account of Sankara’s life 
is considerably different from those of the other biographers and yet is very 
natural and appears to be more genuine. It will, therefore, be doing justice to 
him to treat his version so far as it is available to us as historically more 
authentic and hence reliable than the other accounts. 


11. Vide - ‘Greatness of Srngeri’ - p.80. 

12. Vide the stanza : wpm 

I ft R|^3'^ II - Ch.vi. 
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(2) We do not have a sustained version of Sankara’s life from Pr.S.V. of Anandagiri, 
as we have in the case of Citsukha. Whatever information we get is from 
references in Mr. Sastri’s book ‘Age of Sankara’ and quotations in Susama but that 
information seems to agree more with Citsukha’s version than with that of the 
later biographers. Historically, therefore, it can be used as corroborative evidence 
and I have mainly used it as such only. 

(3) Anant.’s work (about 15th century A.D.) is based on Pr.S.V. of Anand. About the 
same, however, opinion is sharply divided. The orthodox take it as an 
authoritative account of Sankara’s life while modern scholars dismiss it as an 

-h, 

unreliable work of legends. I have quoted in Chapter - II, the view of 
Mr. Collins Mackenzie. The editor of the Tanjore Mss. Catalogue remarks : “A 
perusal of this work will convince anybody tha the wrok is very unreliable. It is 
full of discrepancies and mistakes.” Mr. Telang controverted Prof. Wilsons 
willingness to admit this work as sufficiently historical.” 13 As already pointed 
out, the author is not a contemporary of Sankara as is claimed by him but is 
removed from him by 4 or 5 centuries. In his work, he omits important events 
such as the death of Sankara's mother, gives almost no detals of Sankar- 
Mandana discussion, a fact which directly goes against his contemporaneity 
with Sankara - and at places, portrays Sankara’s character almost in an 
outrageous and most improbable spirit, e.g. his encounter with Vyasa. The 
nature of the work is more of an account of Sankara’s discussions with the 
leaders of various schools of thought rather than a detailed account of his life. 
Even though, therefore, he is comparatively a very old writer and seems to 
have based his work on a still older one like Pr.S.V., we cannot treat him as an 
independent authority. He requires to be corroborated and supplemented in 
his statements where necessary and possible. 

(4) Vyasacala’s work is considered to be a very old work. The editor of it calls it 
“a very ancient work.” We, however, do not know how ancient it is. We are 
straightaway introduced to Sivaguru, Sankara’s father, his childlessness and 
his penance for getting a son. Then follows, in nearly three full three chapters, 
what can be called the Upamanyu-Akhyana. Thereafter, we get on with the 
story proper. When, after defeating Mandana, Sankara comes to Ramesvara, a 
similar narration is given at length. Such narrations cover nearly half the work. 
These, however, are different from the Narada story which most of the later 
writers give. Vya.’s narrations are digressions but they do not make the main 
story legendary or mythical. The story also generally follows the order and 
pattern of Citsukha’s version though it omits some events in Sankara’s life 
such as Sankara-Gaudapada meeting, the revival of the dead boy &c., 
described by Citsukha. 

13. I.A. Vol. 5, p.287 
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(5) Govindanatha follows Vya. for the most part and has scarcely any standing 
independently of him. Yet he does give us some important variations, e.g. 
Sankara enters the order of Sannyasins at the age of 1 6 years and finds his 
Guru Govindamuni at Kasi. There is no visit to Kashmir by Sankara and 
Sarvajha Pltha seems to be at Kanci only. Some mythical element also enters 
into the narrative when we are told of Sankara-Tejas entering the womb of 
Sankara’s mother, of some almost Puranic effects of his birth and of the 
horoscope-reading. On the whole, however, the work is much restrained and 
it can safely be concluded that Vya. and Govindanatha definitely inspire us 
with better confidence than do the later writers like Madhava and Sadananda. 

(6) Cidvilasa, though not the earliest, seems to conform to Citsukha a little more 
than the rest. The beginning is mythical as in Madhava and post-Madhava 
works but on the statement of Mr. Sastri, the main narrative follows Citsukha 
to a considerable extent. The basis of the work is said to be traditional 
knowledge. 14 The writer has his own variations to make and they are sufficient 
to show that he was considerably removed in time from both - Sankara and 
Citsukha - only he reminds us of Citsukha oftener than do the others, except 
perhaps Vya. He, therefore, claims somewhat better attention that the rest but 
again doesnot deserve much beyond it. 

(7) Tirumala Dixit refers to previous poets in the same field but does not say that 
he has based his work on any one of them nor does he mention any one of 
these poets. The nature of the work also does not show that it can claim better 
respect than the later works of Madhava and others. The pattern is more or 
less the same though there is better consistency and continuity in it than is 
found in Madhava at any rate. The beginning of the story also is mythical, as 
in Anant., Cid. and the later writers. 

(8) Raja D. (1 7th century A.D.) gives, at the beginning of his work, two motives 
for writing the same, 15 and both of them are mythical. He refers to no prior 
work or traditional knowledge of Sankara’s life as the basis for his own 
biography. Except for a few different narrations as in the creation of Amba- 
river, Sankara’s Para-kayapraveSa, identification of ViSvarupa and Umveka 
&c., the story is almost the same as in Madhava, Sadananda and others. 

It does not follow Cit. at any point and historically, the work is not much 
useful than the works of Madhava, Sadananda and others. 

14. Read : H i = 9 tf.fa.fr. 

fifaFT Ri°him 44tfa II 1:10 

15. Vide Ch.Irstanza 6 & Stanza 10 
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(9) About the work of Madhava (1650 A.D. to 1800 A.D.) there has been a 
great controversy. It is as follows : 

Mr. Sastri stated as earlly as 1916 A.D. 16 and Mr. Bodas agreed with him in 

19 23 A.D. 17 that the present work of Madhava, as printed by Anandasrama 

was not the original work but was greatly added to and prepared specially by 

some adherent of the Smgeri Mutt, as a set-off against the claim of the KancI 

mutt. Shri K. Kuppuswami Aiyya seems to voice the same view when he 

quotes in the English portion of '' 18 a book printed and 

published by the Kanci-Kumbakonam mutt, the following extract from a 

* 

Telugu article by Mr. Vemuri Prabhakara Sastri of G.O. Mss. Library, Madras. 

“I happened to meet at Baptla, Brahmarsi Vemuri Narasimha Sastri during my 
recent tour in the Guntur district, last year, in quest of manuscripts. I mentioned casually 
to him my reason for doubting the authorship of Madhaviya Sankara Vijaya. Then he gave 
out the following secret. When he was at Madras, about 15 years ago, he had the 
acquaintance of the late Sri Bhatta Shri Narayana Sastri, who told him it was he (Bhattasri) 
who wrote the Sahkara-Vijaya published in the name of Vidyaranya and that four 
others...helped him in this production. They, who were attached to the Spigeri Mutt, had 
to do so to support the superiority of the Srngeri Mutt over the KancI mutt, which also was 
claiming to be the chief one, presided over by Sri Sankara. The importance of the Srngeri 
Mutt is very much in evidence in this Sankara Vijaya. It is not so found in Vyasacala 
Grantha...” 

Inspite of this clear statement, however, Sri K.K. Aiyya seems to be unconvinced 
regarding the truth of the statement of Bhattasri, for he remarks. 

“It is clear from the above that Bhattasri Narayana Sastri should have been either 
the real author of the work or was falsely giving out that he was the author.” 20 

At Hand, I was told that in 1844 A.D. a dispute arose between the Srngeri and the 
KancI Mutts regarding the right to perform the Tataiika-pratistha to the Goddess 
Akhilandesvari at Jambukesvaram. The right was contested by both the Mutts and both 
the sides were asked to furnish the basis of their respective right. The KancI mutt 
produced Siva-rahasya and Markandeya-Samhita. The Srngeri Mutt had no such work to 
support them and. therefore, they produced what now passes as Vidyaranya’s Sankara 
Digvijaya. 

16. Vide - ‘Age of Sankara’, F.Note on p.157 Part I-A 

17. Vide W p.9 

18. Vide mrifpp.l 1 and 12 English portion. 

19. Vide Educational Supplement of the Andhra Patrika, 1921 - 22. 

20. Whii+vflditH<4^ p. 12 English portion. 
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This last argument would seem to show that the said work must have come into 
being between 1844 A.D. and 1850 A.D. Calculating, however, from 1921 A.D. in 
which year the Telugu article, quoted above, appeared in the press, the meeting of 
Bhattasri and Brshmarsi Vemuri N. Sastri must have taken place in about 1905 A.D. If, 
therefore, Bhatta^ri’s statement is to be believed, he must have composed the work some 
time towards the close of the 1 9th century A.D., which conflicts with 1844 - 1850 A.D. 

Secondly, I have shown in this chapter that Madhava’s work in the present form 
must have been written before 17 98 A.D. at any rate. Even the later of the two 
commentators of Madhava’s work cannot be placed after 1830 A.D. In view of these two 
dates, it becomes wellnigh impossible to believe that the work, even in its present form 
was written either after 1845 A.D. or towards the very close of ihe 1 9th century A.D. as 
per the Telugu article. 

Lastly, I have seen very old mss. of this same work - some of them even on palm- 
leaf with the same number of chapters and stanzas - in libraries all over India and also 
small portions of the work preserved separately in some places, which portions also 
conform to the printed text. It is not reasonable to suppose that the manuscripts of a work 
of such a recent origin could be found in such diverse places in the South and the North, 
particularly when the printing facility had become available to a greater or less extent. It, 
therefore, appears that we have to set aside this theory as disproved by evidence to the 
contrary. 

This, however, does not mean that I look upon the work as authoritative. On the 
contrary, 1 have come to the conclusion that this is not at all a reliable biography from the 
sciencitic point of view. My finding is that the work is no independent composition of one 
genius but simply a collection of stanzas from three or four previous works - if not any 
more - put together and that also without displaying much common sense. It is for this 
reason that I feel that it is most unworthy of a genius like Vidyaranya. 

The sixteen chapters of this work contain a total number of 1800 and odd stanzas. 
Out of these, nearly 1100 stanzas have been found to have been borrowed from the 
works of four different biographers viz., Vyasacala, Tiru D. Raja D. and Ramabhadra Surin 
(Life of Patanjali). The extent of the borrowing is as follows : 


1. 

Vyasacala 

- 47 3 stanzas 

2. 

Tiru D. 

- 47 5 stanzas 

3. 

Raja D. 

- 12 5 stanzas 

4. 

Rama, S. 

- 11 stanzas 


1084 stanzas out of 1843 stanzas) 

Tiru D.’s work, as available today, is incomplete and breaks off in the 7th chapter, 
after describing the incident of Ugra-bhairava-Kapalika. If the remaining portion of the 
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book were to become available, at least 100 - 150 more stanzas are likely to be found 
borrowed by Madhava. Even as it is, the borrowing is excessive enough and quite 

sufficient to prove that the work os Madhava is no independent composition of his own. In 

/ 

most of the cases, verbatim stanzas in succession have been borrowed, while in a few 
cases, only some lines are borrowed and in still fewer cases, substance is kept the same 
but stanzas have been composed afresh. The following are a few instances of each : 

Verbatim : _ 




1:29 to 32 

r 

ffo. t- - 

1:27 to 30. 

1:34 to 40 

= 

ffo. ^t. - 

1:31 to 37. 

1:55 to 97 


fm. t. - 

1:4 2 to 84. 

11:4 9 to 6 5 

- 

*mrr 

IV: 3 to 19 

11:65 = IV: 18 

11: 63 

= 


IV: 19 

III: 10 c.d. to 37 a.b. 

• - 


VI: 10 to 36 

Ill: 37 c.d. & 36 a 



V: 37 

(3rd line dropped) 

III : 3 8 b.c.d. to 4 3 a 

** 


VI: 38 to 42 

III: 44 to 7 7 


STTW. - 

VI: 44 to 7 7. 

V : 3 5 to 5 8 

= 

fcfc.#. - 

II: 77 to 99. 

V; 8 7 to 90 

- 

<nr.^r. - 

VIII: 18 and 19. 

V : 92 TO 95 

= 

11 

VIII: 63 to 66 

V: 98 to 101 

= 

M 

VIII: 67 to 70. 

VII: 104 to 107 

= 

*T3T.# - 

11:33 & 35to37 

VII: 67 to 70 

t 

= 

M 

II:24to26 & 29. 

XIII : 1 to 37 

- 


IV: 1. 2, 6, 7, 14 

to 33 and 50 to 6 2. 


Half Stanzas 


V : 67 a.b. 

= *rr. 

II : 134 a:b. 

V : 9 1 c.d. 

= w.^. - 

VIII: b,c,d. 

VI : 20 C.d. 

= fMh - 

Ill: 59 

VI : 60 a.b. 

= - 

1: 64 

VII: 46 a.b. 

- 

II : 11. 


4 
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New stanzas for common substances - compare the following : 


WT l!:66 to 72 


TM.i r - 

1:21 to 27 

(except stanza 2 7). 

11:76 

- 

- 

1:29. 

1:85/6 11 


m.t - 

1:31 / 2/3. 

VI: 4 4 


- 

111:3 7 

VI: 7 9 

r 

W - 

V: 10 

: 102 

- 

- 

IV: 27 

VIII: 133 

— 


11: 50 

VII: 83 

- 

ft*.# - 

111:95 

XIII: 4 0 


*mrr - 

VII: 46 

XIV: 11 1 

= 

*TTW - 

VIII: 71 

XVI: 3 & 29 

- 

m.tt. - 

111:39 and 42. 


I have given only a few of the innumerable such instances to be come across in 
Madhava’s work,j when compared with the other three or four works. It will be seen from a 
comparison of the verbatim quotations in Chapter III of Madhava’s work with Chapter VI 
of Vya.’s work that he also combines half-stanzas of the latter to form his own complete 
stanzas. The same group discloses that in some cases, he has formed his stanzas by taking 
three lines of one stanza and the first line of the next stanza from the latter. 

One question is likely to be raised in this connection, viz., what evidence is there to 
show that Madhava borrowed from these writers and not vice versa? I think, the answer is 
simple. In the first place, Madhava definitely refers to Vya. in the stanza already quoted 
(Chapter II), viz., & c. In my opinion, even ini: 17 of Madhava’s 

S.^ankara Vijaya, 21 the use of the word Vyasacala does seem to show that Madhava was 
aware of an old Kavivara of that name, even though actually in the context wherein it 
occurs, we may allow the commentator’s interpretation thereof so as to refer to Madhava 
himself. It, then, becomes quite clear that it is Madhava who has borrowed from Vya. and 
not conversely. 

Secondly, the way in which many stanzas have been shown to be used by Madhava 
clearly shows a manipulation which comes later. 

Vyasacala from his cryptic style and arrangement also has to be earlier. 

Madhava’s work discloses a deliberate arrangement and amplification of older 
material, both of which arc absent in Vyasacala. 
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With regard to the others, it can definitely be said that Madhava is the borrower. The 
stanzas, single or in succession, borrowed from these other writers, fit in the context of the 
original works quite well while in Madhava, they give rise to repetitions and 
contradictions. I shall give only two instances : 

(1) While narrating the incident of Para-kayyapravesa, Madhava writes : 

Tftfr n t.tf.spr ix: 7 4 

t *npfsJJW *FK=r JTT^ ¥ WfNt: li Ibid. IX : 7 5 

The latter of these two stanzas is IV : 34 of Raja D.’s Sahkarabhyudaya. In 
Raja D., Sankara is described as being on tour. He is going from place to 
place. Raja.D., has described the revival by Sankara of a dead child and 
thereafter he describes this incident. In the context, the word ’Atha’ at the 
beginning of his stanza denotes Anantaraya and quite properly while in 
Madhava, the second stanza repeats what is stated in the first and leaves 
‘Atha’ without any propriety. It is, therefore, obvious that Raja D.’s work is the 
earlier one. 

(2) At VIII : 1 30 of his S.Sankara Jaya, we are told by Madhava that Bharat!, wife 
of Mandanamisra, saw that the garland round her husband’s neck had faded. 
She, therefore, asked both, Sankara and Mandana, to get up for meals and 
again said to Sankara as follows : 

ST55 W$(fWR - I 

R vm: 13 3 

sfa rfW: | 

=T *TP^Tt: II VIII: 134 

^TFTlf^r H foTTJ: I 

II VIII: 135 &c 

The stanzas clearly show that Bharat! was going back to her heavenly abode 
when Sankara detained her by means of a charm for engaging her in 
argument. As against this, we are told by Madhava in Chapter IX of his work 
that when Mandana surrendered to Sankara and asked him to initiate him into 
the order of Sannyasins, Sankara looked at Bharat! significantly. She 
understood his meaning and then told him a story from her childhood, when, 
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she said, it was predicted by an ascetic that she would enter into an academic 
discussion with a great Yati in her later life. She also says that she was the 
other half of her husband and as such he had conquered Mandana only half. 
She called upon Sankara to defeat her also and then claim Mandana as his 
disciple. 22 It seems to be quite clear that this narration conflicts with the one 
of binding her by means of a charm. There she is going back to her abode. She 
has no desire to argue with Sankara, who openly tells her his object in 
detaining her. In this second narration, Bharati almost challenges Sankara to a 
discussion before he could be entitled to convert her husband into a 
Sannyasin. There is, thus, a clear contradiction. This contradiction is due to 
the attempt to fuse together the two versions of Tiru D. and Raja. D., of course 
with alterations. The stanza OTW VIII : 133) is worth a 

comparison with Raja, D. II : 50, which runs thus : 

m 11 

According to Raja. D. then, Bharati immediately disappeared and that agrees with 
his story because he does not describe her discussion with Sankara and the consequent 
Para-kaya-pravesa. Madhava, it will be clearly seen, has deliberately changed the last 
portion of the stanza & c. of Raja. D. and connected it with the first line of the next 

stanza of his own, in a different metre. This portion is not described by Tiru.D. in the 
manner of Raja D. and hence in his version also - which is the second narration of 
Madhava - there is no contradiction. By bringing these two together, however, Madhava 
has made his own version contradictory. Evidently, he has borrowed from both and hence 
must be placed later. 

Madhava’s borrowing is evident from another point of view also. In some places, he 
has borrowed from all three in the same context and that has given rise to change in metre 
in every two or three stanzas. Generally, it is found that these earlier writers maintain the 
same metre for at least a sufficient length of narration and if, at all, they change it, they do 
so sparingly and the change does not appear forced or artificial, which impression is had 
in many places in Madhava. 

It is for all these reasons that I feel that Madhava has borrowed from all the four 
earlier writers nearly 1100 stanzas out of 1843 in his work. As I have already said, if the 
remaining portion of Tiru D.’s work were to become available, many more can be added to 
1084, already found. 

Prof. B. Upadhyaya has expressed the view that the style of Madhava’s work more 
akin to the style of Bharata-campu, also written by a poet called Madhava, who calls 

22. Read : a# 3 rws«r T wf^RT: I I 

JTf^TT qftm .-I *TTl IX : 56. 
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himself Nava-Kalidasa. Bharata-campu was written by Mrdhavabhatta, who came after 
Raja D. Prof, Upadhyaya, therefore, opines that the same poet Madhava has written the 
present S. Sankara Jaya. 23 Considering thte evidence adduced so far, the professor's 
conclusion seems to deserve full attention and respect. 

The present work, then, is written by Madhavabhatta, the author of Bharata-campu 
and not by the celebrated Vidyaranya and must have been written sometime after 1630 
A.D. but before 1800 A.D. In view of the same evidence, I also feel that this is no 
independent work on the life of Sankara but is only a plagiarised combination of three or 
four works, with repetitions and contradictions which take away from it almost all value as 
an independent historical work. This remark is supported by other findings also about the 
same. 

As is usual with many of the biographies we have, the work commences in the 
mythical fashion by bringing Narada to the earth to inspect, to notice the subordination of 
religion to materialistic turn of mind, then making him go and report the matter to Lord 
Mahadeva, who promises to set matters right. First, Brahma, in company with the other 
Gods, approaches Lord Mahadeve and narrates the whole thing in detail. Thereupon, the 
Lord bids them shake off all fear and promises to be born on earth to re-establish the 
supremacy of religion and asks all the Gods including Brahma to go ahead as human 
beings to aid him in his task. They agree, bow low in obeisance and depart. Accordingly, 
the birth of various gods as Padmapada, Hastimalaka, Citsukha, Uttanka, Anandagiri, 

Mandana, Sudhanwan & c. is described. Thereafter, as a result of and in answer to the 

* » * * 7 

austere penance of Sivaguru and his wife, Sambhava lustre enters the latter’s womb and 
Lord Siva is born as Sankara or Sahkaracarya. Many biographies adopt this Puranic style 
of introducing the story. It only shows the un-historical character of the work and the lack 
of sufficient material in the hands of the poet on his subject. He anticipates events in a 
peculiar manner when he says that at Sankara’s birth, all creatures gave up their age-old 
animosity and began to live together in perfect love and harmony . 24 

Even Nature expressed her happiness at his birth in a variety of ways. 25 Books fell 
down suddenlly from the hands of those who held views contrary to those held by 
Advaitins and the mind-lotus of Sri Vyasa bloomed. 26 Further, he anticipates Sankara’s 
greatness by narrating the visit of sages like Agastya to his house. Madhava also makes 
Sankara enter into argument with and overcome learned pundits in different fields, when 
only 7 years of age. It is, however, to be noted that Madhava, who gives so many details of 
this type, does not give the date of any important event like birth, death, etc., in Sankara’s 
life. This is in sharp contrast to Cit., who gives the full particulars like day, time, year &c. 

23. Vide his - p.13 

24. Vide II: 73 

25. Ibid., II: 74. 

26. Ibid., H : 75. 
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of every important incident in his life. Similar is the case with Madhava’s account of 
Sankara-Mandapa discussion. In the first place, few biographers give us anything like the 
talk that ensued between them. Some earlier writers totally keep silent over such an 
important factor. When, therefore, Madhava gives something like Purvapaksa and 
Siddhanta - it touches one or two points only - one seriously doubts the correctness of the 
report. 

Again, compared with Cit.’s version. Madhava has upset the order of incidents 
almost completely and has narrated almost every incident with additions of his own, 
thereby rendering the story most unnatural. He has made the story almost legendary. 
Lastly, he makes Sankara argue with man like Nllakaptha, Abhinavagupta, 27 Sri Harsha of 
Khandana Khanda Khadya 28 & c., who appeared in history centuries after him. This is 
sher anachronism or unhistorical writing. 

Madhava’s work, therefore, though quite good for its poetry and systematic 
arrangement, can be given very little credit from the historical point of view. 

(10) Sadananda (18th century A.D.), as already seen, wrote his work almost 
1000 years after the latest date to which Sankara can be assigned. Yet, even 
such a work can contain authentic material if based on a reliable previous 
work. I have said that Sadananda, on his own statement had an 
before him and he tried to summarise it for self-purification. 29 Mr. T.S.N. 
Sastri 30 says that Sadananda follows Citsukha. A comparison, however, of 
Sadananda’s work with the available portion of Citsukha’s version of 
Sankara’s life, as preserved for us in English by Mr. Sastrin, does not bear 
testimony to this statement even in respect of a single incident. The manner of 
introducing the story through Narada’s figure, birth, early years and education 
of Sankara, his father’s passing away, Sankara meeting his Guru, and all the 
other incidents are narrated by Sadananda exactly in the same manner and 
same order as we find in Madhava’s work. At times, particularly in Chapter - I, 
Sudananda has repeated Madhava’s work somewhat excessively. In so doing, 
he introduces his own additions and alterations as in the case of narrating the 
stories of ViSvarupa and Bharati, Sankara’s encounter with Vyasa and 
Mandana, but there is no doubt that on the whole, his work is related more 
closely to that of Madhava and less so to that of Citsukha, whom he might 
have followed here and there. The nett result is that the work does not seem to 
be entitled to any great errespect than Madhava’s work. He also brings in the 
work, characters of Nilakantha and Abhinavagupta & c. for discussion with 
Sankara, which shows lack of historical sense on the part of the writer. 

27. Vide VI : 82. 

28. Vide Ch. XV 

29. ffr tipKwifa*) gtr it 

fra - <T#T I rfrmT^T^JI 

30. Vide ‘Age of Sankara’ p.156 


1:4 
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(11) Guruvamsa Kavya (1 8th century A.D.) is a work of a similar type. Though it is 
said to be based on the information supplied by the then ruling Swami of 
Smgeri mutt, we find that except for a few differences, the work is not 
materially different from that of Madhava and cannot be credited with much 
independent historical authority. 

(12) Acarya Vijaya of Parame§vara (1 8th century A.D.) clearly follows and follows 
very closely the work of Madhava alone and as such does not deserve better 
respect than the same. 

(13) Br.S.V. of Brahmananda Saraswati (16th century A.D.) is perhaps the only 
work that can beat the work of Madhava. It is absolutely a puranic work of 
8000 and odd stanzas. It begins with Yuga-Dharma-Kathana Qjwf^FT) and 
topics of such import and then introduces the story through the dialogue 
between the author and his disciple, Yogananda. The former, at the request of 
the lattor, undertakes to tell him the life-story of Sankara as it was handed 
down to him by Sarvajnamuni. Then the author tells us how kali went to 
Brahma and complained to him that he could not have sway anywhere in the 
land of Bharata. Brahma, thereupon, requested Visnu to be born as Buddha, 
who repudiated the authority of the Vedas and shook the Sanatana Vedic 
Religion. People attached themselves to various kinds of worship and thus 
came into being the different sects. Narada saw this, went to Lord Siva, 
reported to him the state of affairs and requested him to re-establish the Vedic 
Religion. Lord Siva assured him that He would take birth on earth as the son 
of a Brahmin and do as he wished. 31 Then were born Gaudapada, Bhattacarya 
and ultimately Sankara. This is the beginning of the story and in this very 
strain, the author gives the incidents relating to these three persons. The work 
gives the dates of birth of Bhattacarya and Sankara but they do not agree with 
any date given by any other writer, ancient or modern. The author does not 
miss a single chance of mystifying the life-accounts of the main figures - so 
much they are overlaid with the supernatural. He narrates stories in 
connection with all the three figures - Gauddpada, Bhattacarya and Sankara - 
which are an advance on every other biographer. In short, the work as we 
have it today, is highly exaggerated in form and we can use it for bare facts 
only, which we have to wean out of the mass of the overlaid material. The 
neuclous is very difficult to separate from the accretions. The separation of 
the work into two parts, viz., life proper and Digvijaya, is another indication of 
its artificiality. 


31. Read : 
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As stated already, it appears to be a combination of the works of Anantanandagiri 
and Madhava and is even more unreliable than that of the latter. 

(14) In the absence of the complete work, it is rather difficult to say much about 
Sankaracaryamahima of Bala-gopala-Yati (18th century A.D.). When the 
original manuscript was applied for, the Trivandrum Library refused on the 
ground that it was very old and not in a condition to be sent. The work, 
therefore, cannot be said to be very recent, like that of Nilakantha or 
Valllsahaya. From the contents, however, it does not appear to be very old 
either. As stated in Chapter - II, the 19 or 20 chatpers have nothing to do 
with Sankara. They identify, in various manners, Sankara with the Highest 
Truth. The narration of his life proper also is very highly mythical. It almost 
reminds us of the stories of the birth of R&ma and Kryna, as used on the 
occasions of their birth-festivals. Sivaguru is promised with a son, who would 
be Reality itself, establishing Sannyasa-marga and writing commentaries. 
When the wife is pregnant, Gods assemble in the sky to praise the embryo. 
They appear before Sankara at the time of his renunciation with a request not 
to root out Karma-marga altogether and Sankara promises them not to do so. 
If all this is history, the distinction between legend or myth and history will be 
without difference. This does not mean that there is not even a grain of 
historical truth in the story of Sankara’s life, as narrated by the writer but we 
have to do much greater selection in the case of the stories appearing in the 
work. We cannot at all rely upon it as an independent authority. 

(15) Sankaramadara-Saurabha of Nilakantha (19th century A.D.) belongs to the 
Madhava Group. The poet’s brother has written a commentary Samira on this 
work, in which he says, the poet has described in his chapter the deeds of 
Lord CandraSekhara, descended on the earth for the establish-ment of 
Brahma-Vidya. 32 The work, then, contains the Lilas of Lord Siva in the form 
of Sankara. The commentator very often refers to the Sahksepa-Sahkara Jaya 
of Madhava, whom, we easily find, the poet very closely follows. Nilakantha 
gives us some more stories, not found in any other work. Thus, Sankara offers 
1000 salutations to his Vidya-Guru by way of his fees (Guru-daksina). His 
A§rama-Guru Govindamuni extends his feet outside the hermitage and 
Sankara places his head on the same. The story of Kumarile is very differently 
given in that he is brought out alive by Sankara and then passes away like a 
Yogin. Writing in the 1 9th century and following no other work except the 
highly doubtful narration of Madhava, it is difficult to rely on this work as a 
historical document, particularly when it gives new stories not mentioned by 
any previous biographer, - even by Citsukha, who gives almost every 

32. Read : (iwtew PW-hPi.... TOT: 

cftet:... II 
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important event in Sankara’s life with details - and ultimately makes Sankara 
discuss with Udayana, Abhinavagupta and Sri Har$a of Khandana Khanda- 
Khadya. It is curious to note in passing that only Madhava, Sadananda and 
Nilakantha bring about these discussions. No other biographer is guilty of this 
anachronism. 

(16) Acarya-Digvijaya of Vallisahaya (19th century A.D.) is the last biography 
proper to be considered. He refers to Anandagiri and his Guru-Vijaya at the 
beginning of his work and on a comparison of his work with that of 
Anantanandagiri, it is inferable that he had before him the latter work, which, 
most probably, he has followed. The account of Sankara’s life is here dressed 
up in very ornate poetry and cumbrous prose. The poet closely follows the 
order of events and pattern of narration as found in Anantanandagiri’s work. 
However not only does he summarise the original but more oftten than not, he 
omits many discussions and those that he gives, he does only symbolically i.e. 
merely by touching them. Where some discussions are given, they do not 
agree with those narrated in Anantanandagiri. Sankara’s discussions with 
vidvesa Vira at Madhyarjuna and a devotee at Anantasayanapura can be cited 
as instances of the process described by the poet. 33 

33. The encounter with Vidvesa Vira can be given in the original : 

ftWKH m f%fr I 

R1M3: n 

SfSftT Ft WlfW I 

II 

WI rq^M^T: W: II ^ j|f%r 5T^r*T 

To this, Sankara rejoins : 

Wm^FT^TT. ^ #t WT$ : t 

^ m ter: ^^<<^11*1.1 

?rcriw 11 

l, .qHlldlkt'Rw *1 1 kl&NtfRld See Ch. II : stanza 32 to stanza 38). 
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Anantanandagiri gives us what can be called a scientific discussion whereas 
Vallisahaya does not give us anything of the kind. The encounter with the Vidvesa Vlra 
indicates the poet’s method of describing the various discussions between Sankara and 
leaders of different schools. When we read the same encounter in Anantanandagiri’s work, 

which gives a discussion of $ruti passages with their interpretations and the real meaning 

/ 

of Srauta injunctions contained therein, we realise how unfavourably the one compares 
with the other. 

In a similar manner, the poet disposes of the two leaders of Bhakti-school, whereas 

* 

Anantanandagiri gives through Sankara a very nice exposition of the value of acara and the 
performance of Vedic Karmas, prior to the attainment of (Self-) knowledge. Sankara even 
goes to the length of saying that even a Sannyasin has to perform the Karman enjoined by 
Sruti for, if he omits to do so, blame attaches to him... Moreover, Karman like worship of 
God, bathing, begging, &c. exists for Yatis also. 34 In fact, Anant.’s work has put in Sankara’s 
rnouth many such important and revealing statements which, if true, will clear his stand 
philosophically to a great extent. We find nothing of the kind in the work of Vallisahaya. 

The poet also has a very curious way of introducing questioners. Sankara goes to 
some place and praises the deity there. The hearers do not like it and they come forward 
and start discussions. Thus it happened at Anantasayanapura, where Sankara bathed in 
Kumaradhara - river and praised the deity of the place and leaders of Bhakti school, 
headed by Visnusarman, came forward. Similarly, at Gana-puranagara, Sankara bathed in 
Kaumudl river and praised Ganapati, That brought forward new questioners. In addition 
to this, the poet disposes of as many as 3 9 opponents by a single stroke of the pen, by 
saying that they were conquered and converted by Sankara. 35 No doubt, the poet does 
give some discussions in some detail but the manner of their presentation is highly 
suspicious and hence even though we do get some information on certain topics, it does 
not appear to be historically unimpeachable. The poet is mainly a poet and not at all a 
reliable historian. He omits many important incidents in Sankara’s life, such as Sankara’s 
mother’s death, his own (S.'S) passing away, or those describing how Sankara came by 
his chief disciples and so on. He only describes Sankara’s discussions with the leaders of 
different schools and that too in the manner described already and therefore, though from 
this point of view, his work is true to its name Acarya-Digvijaya, it is almost useless for 
purposes of the rest of thte life account of Sankara. Such information as we get about 
Digvijaya, is based on Anantanandagiri’s work, with which, however, this work compares 


34. Read : ftftcf M I 

h« pf q#it ^ ft-snr v? it sfrtt (Ch. vi>. 

Read : 

.■h wUr* stfft, trrr^r, 

frifFr, jft, miP*3hPi.... n see ch. n. 


35. 
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very unfavourably. The conclusion, thereforre, is irresistible that except for some 
corroborative information, this work also has very little or no independent historical 
value. The time by which the poet is removed from that of Sankara or even that of the only 
work it follows, reinforces the conclusion. 

(17) Neither Guru Ratnamalika nor Susama (18th century A.D.) is a biography 
proper. Yet Susama, commenting on G.R.M., has cited extensively from many 
old works, biographical and otherwise, including Br-S.V. of Citsukha, Pr.S.V. 
of Anandagiri and so forth. I have mainly used these quotations in this thesis 
since they give much biographical information that is nw and important. How 
far it is reliable is a matter of controversy since none of the works quoted from 
is available today for inspection and the work which cites these quotations is 
of a very recent origin (18th century A.D.). Serious doubts have been 
entertained regarding the authenticity of these quotations and therefore it 
becomes necessary to examine the pros and cons of the contention before the 
quotations can be considered genuine and reliable. 

The first objection is that none of the works quoted from is available today for 
inspection and in their absence, it is not possible to verify the genuineness and reliability 
either of the works or of the quotations cited therefrom. It must be conceded at once that 
this objection is quite true. 1 have, however, shown earlier in Chapter II, that there is 
sufficient evidence to prove the existence of the works of Citsukha and Anandagiri, though 
in the absence of their original works, it is not possible to verify whether or not the stanzas 
quoted as from these did actually belong to them. It may, however, be submitted that the 
evidence produced in respect of these two works is sufficient for a prima facie case in 
favour of accepting the quotations as genuine and reliable, subject to new evidence to the 
contrary. 

A graver objection - it is altogether a charge - is that the stanzas quoted were 
composed by compiler of the work, just to prove a theory. 36 The objection or the charge 
has been applied more pointedly to quotations in Susama. §ri Cidambaram lyah Garu 37 
has classified the authorities referred to and quoted by Susama under the following four 
heads : 

1. Unheard of works by unheard of writers. 

2. Unheard of works by heard of writers. 

3. Heard of works by heard of writers. 

4. Annonymous works. 

36. This charge has been applied to the quotations given by Mr.T.S.N. Sastri in his ‘Age of 
Saftkara'. 

37. I was shown at Kaladi a type-written copy of an article by this gentleman, who has subjected 
therein the G.R.M. and Susma to a detailed examination. The discussion of the second objection is 
based on this article. 
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(1) Under the first, the writer lists the following : 

a. Brhat Sankara Vijaya of Citsukha. 

b. Praclna-Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri. 

c. PunyaSlokamanjari by Sarvajha - SadaSivendra. 

d. Maniprabha - Ramila. 

e. Hayagriva - vadha - Mentha Bhatta. 

f. Gaudapadollasa of HarimiSra. 

g. Vidya§ankara-Vijaya of Abhinava Uttenda Vidyaranya Bharati. 

Regarding the first two works, I have stated my findings in Chapter II. The third is 
available today and a copy of it is in my possession. The fifth is lost to us - perhaps 
permanently - but extracts from the same are to be come across in works on 
AlankaraSastra. 38 Regarding the sixth, I was told by one Mr. Padmanabha Sastrin at 
Gwalior that such a work did exist and that according to his knowledge, it was printed in 
Vahgiy characters and copies thereof were possibly available at Muthura-Brindaban. 
Maniprabha is still untraced while I have not been able to identify the last reference. 

v • 

2. Under the second, are mentioned works like Sankarendra-V.iasa by Vakpati Bhatta. 
Sarvajna-Vilasa by Sarvajhatman and so on. Except that Shri M. Krishnamachari 
also refers to the first of the two works and gives a summary of the life of Abhinava- 
Sankara, nothing can be said about this group. The other works are untraced so far. 

3. Under the third head, the following are listed : 

(i) Misquoted Sivarahasya, (ii) Misquoted Vyasacaliya, (iii) Brhadaranyaka- 
Upanisad-Dipika by Sankarananda - the writer says that the only manuscript of this 
work is to be found in Adyar Library but the said manuscript does not contain the 
stanzas quoted by Susama as from the same. 

4. Misinterpreted passage from Naisadha - YageSvara is the correct reading and not 
Yogesvara, as maintained by Kanci people. 

The §ivarahasya is said to be misquoted because some additional stanzas, after 

wta*!” in AmSa 9 - Chapter XVI do not appear therein and so on. I have thrashed 
out this point in Chapter XII while dealing with the place of Sankara s final disappearance 
and that, I believe, sufficiently disproves the theory of additional stanzas. 

r A 

£ 

Vyasacaliya is said to be misquoted because the two passages relating to (i) 
Sankara’s encounter with the Candala at Kasi and (ii) Sankara’s passing away at Kanci, 
quoted by Susama are not found in any manusctipt of that work as also in the printed 
edition of the same. 

38. Vide “Classical Sanskrit Literature”, p.55 by Prof.V. Gopal Iyengar Raja Sarfoji College, 
Tanjore. (1st Edition). 
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I have already shown the relation of Madhava’s Sanksepa Sankara Jaya to 
VyasacalTya and the extent to which the former borrows from the latter. The whole of the 
passage, relating to the Candala story, appears verbatim in Madhava and it seems quite 
possible that it did originally belong to Vyasacala’s work also. 

The second passage relates to Sankara’s passing away. The printed text makes no 
reference to that incident. Vyasacala’s work is almost the only one to omit this reference. It 
seems possible that the five stanzas, which narrate that incident, did form part of the 
original work o Vyasacala. 

The third work has not been available to me, even after enquiry with the Adyar 
Library, which informed me that they did not have it, either in printed or in manuscript 
form. 

Regarding the last, we may concede the position. It is a question of interpretation of 
a text and there is always room for difference of opinion. 

4. Under the last group, are mentioned : 

% 

(a) 3TT^l#m (b) 

(c) (d) 

Out of these, the first is the same as Anantanandagiri’s Sankara Vijaya and the last 
one is a well-known Puranic work. These two, therefore, are not annonymous works. The 
other two have not been traced so far. 

The point in discussing these things in such detail is that we have sufficient grounds 
to hold that the works referred to and quoted from by Susama are not unfounded and of 
the writer’s imagination only and therefore, the quotations need not be summarily 
dismissed. Scholars are fully aware of the phenomenon of incalculable literature having 
been destroyed and become extinct in course of time and it is quite possible that the works 
which are referred to by Susama but which are not available today, belong to this category 
of lost literature. 

Sri lyah Garu again remarks that the G.R.M. and Susama were written by the same 
man, who had good powers of versification. The foregoing discussion is enough to 
disprove this statement. I would further suggest that any unprejudiced mind should go 
through the two works - particularly the commentary - and decide for itself whether the 
variety of styles, reflected in the different poetical compositions found therein, can 
reasonably be ascribed to one and the same genius. It is, indeed, a serious charge to say 
that any individual has concocted so many stanzas and ascribed them to persons of 
known fame by devising so many works of different names. This appears all the more 
mischievous when many of the works, thus challenged, can be proved either to have 
existed till recently (Br.S.V. of Cit. or Pr.§.V. of Anandagiri) or to exist even today 
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(Acarya-Vijaya), The writer of the essay, it must be remarked, seems to look at the 
question of Kanci mutt and its literature from a highly prejudiced point of view, which is 
most unbecoming in a critical or a research scholar. 

I have discussed the biographies individually and at length to show their nature as 
such. From the discussion, it will have become quite clear that the biographers had 
meagre historical data to work upon and they handled it with all the addition to the 
original story that tradition could make by way of supernatural incidents. Not only they 
did not stop to examine and verify the tradition but each subsequent writer gave some new 
information of his own. Thus, if any-one makes an attempt to collect all the incidents 
described in all the biographies and to write an account of Sankara’s life accordingly, he 
will certainly be able to create quite a new biography. The biographers seem to feel that 
one more miracle added to the life-account is just another feather in Sankara's crown of 
greatness. In that zeal, they have ignored the considerations of history on the one hand 
and have tried to cover up their ignorance of true history on the other. The unhistorical 
character of the works is in evidence in the mythical beginnings of many of them, free 
anticipation of future events (as in horoscope readings, visit of sages to Sankara’s house 
even before his Sannyasa, to foretell his great future &c.), narration of improbabilities (e.g. 
Sankara’s encounter with Vyasa-later writers have tried to whitewash the incident and 
Madhava has succeeded best in the attempt), description in advance, of births of Citsukha, 
Padmapada &c., who were later to become Sankara’s disciples. The most important thing 
about the works is that with such fund of information they seem to possess, not more than 
a couple of writers out of nearly 1 6 give particulars of the date of Sankara’s birth, death or 
any other incident. The two that give them differ to the extent of about 1200 years and 
both the dates appear to be historically unstable. 

The motive also to write these works is more religious and less, if at all, historical. I 
have already referred to ‘purification of my own mind’ as the object of Sadananda’s work. 
Govindanaatha practically says the same thing. 39 At the end of the work, we are also given 
a phalasruti. It is not intended to institute a Vyapti between religious or devotional motive 
and the historical character of a work but in actual fact, the biographers have unfortunately 
proved the dictum of Dean Stanley that “the devout are not gifted with a genius for 
biography.” 

The 38th head - known as Abhinava-Sankara - of the Kanci Kamakoti Pltha, is 
reported to have been as brilliant a figure as Sankara of Kalati and to have carried on an 
equally successful Digvijaya. It is also said that a Kashmir Pundit called Vakpati Bhatta 
wrote an account of his life (Sankarendra-Vilasa) and that the later biographers of the 
original Sankara confused the two Sankaras into one and attributed to the earlier one 
many of the incidents in the life of the later one. If this is true - there seems to be much 

39. Compare,: l 

^ II ?t.^. IX : 65. 
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truth in this theory though in the absence of the original work, nothing can be said 
definitely - the historicity of many of the biographies becomes seriously questionable. 
None of these biographies, therefore, can be credited with independent historical value. 
They have to be put together and made mutually corroborative, in so far as they give some 
common information, sometimes dressed up in terms of the supernatural, more or less. I 
shall follow the line of the least miraculous and more of probability and possibility and try 
to arrive at a reasonably historical sketch of the great man’s life. Before, however, actually 
going over to the life-account, it is necessary to tackle the vexed question of the date of 
Sankara. In the next chapter, therefore, I propose to deal with that problem. 
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Chapter - V 

THE DATE OF SaNKARACARYA 

“History is the one weak spot in Indian literature. It is, in fact, non-existent,” 1 says Dr. 
A. A. Macdonell. There is substantia! truth in this statement. It may be that the lack of 
historical information is due to immense loss of literature and yet the fact remains that 
sense of history is largely absent in the native works. We still find people who look 
askance at questions of history or chronology, but the modern student of any writer in 
literature will first try to settle the period of his activity, his surroundings and his own 
history and try to study his writings in the light of information so gained. 

The date of Sankara is as uncertain and unsettled as most of the other dates in 
Sanskrit literature. Different persons have suggested and tried to prove different dates for 
him and they only serve to prove Prof. Whitney s remark that “dates in Indian History are 
so many pins, set up, only to be bowled down again.” 2 

The date of Sankara fluctuates over a period of about 4 500 years. Thus (1) the 
author of Sukranadi places him 3 2 years before Srikrsna while (2) the author of 
Dabistan 3 brings Sankara down to 1349 A.D. (3) One Kasi Pundit places him some 
2 500 years B.C. (Gatakali 605) 4 while (4) the author of Kannada Sankara Vijaya says 
that he was born about the year 934 of Kaliyuga i.e. 2169 B.C. 5 The dates proposed by 
other scholars are : (5) Tide, Max Muller and M. Barth have accepted the date 788 A.D. 6 
Mr. M.R. Bodas, Dr. Belvalkar and K. Rama Pisharoti agree with this date, proposed by 

1. Vide his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature - p.10. 

2. Vide his introduction to Edn. of Suryasiddhanta. 

3. Vol.n, p. 141, 

4. Vide f^pft (Published by Nimayasagar Press, Bombay) article by 

pp.408 to 415. 

5. Andhra-Bharati, Vol.I, PEI, p.7. 

6. (i) Outline of the history of ancient religions, Tiele, p.140. 

(ii) India - Max Muller - p.360. 

(iii) The Religion of India, p.89. 
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Prof. K.B. Pathak. 7 (6) K.T. Telang places Sankara not later than 590 A.D. 8 (7) Dr. Fleet says 
that Nepala VamSavali mentions Sankaras visit to Nepal during the reign of Vrsadeva (630- 
65 5 A.D.), whose son Sankaradeva was named after him. Thus, Sankara belongs to the 7th 
century A.D. 9 Tilak, on the strength of a statement in a Mahanubhava work, called DarSana- 
prakasa, also places him towards the end of hte 7th century A.D. 10 and Prof. B. Upadhyaya 11 , 
Dr. Sahasrabudhe 12 and T.R. Cintamani 13 agree with the same period generally. Pandit 
Bhausastri Vaze also places Sankara in the 

7th century A.D. though at a slightly earlier period. 14 (8) B. Indraji says that Vrsadeva 
lived about 2 60 A.D. 15 (9) R. Bhandarkar fixes the date at the end of the 6th century 
A.D. 16 (10) W. Logan criticises the statement of Keralotpatti regarding the King Perumal 
Cherman and Sankara and fixes his own date as first quarter of the 9th century A.D. 17 
(11) M. Duff and K/B. Pathak rely on a chronogram Acarya Vagabhedya found in Arya 
Vidya Sudhakara of YajkeSava and give the dates 7 88 - 820 A.D. (12) Ramacandraji 
places Sankara in 61 0 A.D. 18 (13) Burnell follows Taranatha’s History of Buddhism and 
fixes 600 - 700 A.D. 19 (14) Kavali Ramasami, 20 Cowell 21 Gough 22 and Jacob 23 fix the 
date as 8th century. (15) Monier Williams gives 6 50 - 740 A.D. 24 (16) Wilson says 8th 
or 9th century A.D. 25 (17) Rice says Sankara was born in 609 or 73 7 A.D. at 
Craganore. 26 (18) R. Mitra says 8th century A.D. 27 (19) T. Foulkes gives 650 - 670 

7. (i) M.R. Bodas, p.16. 

(ii) Basu Mallick Lectures, Dr. Belvalkar, Vol.D, pp.208 & 216. 

(iii) Shamag - A magazine of art, literature and philosophy, 1928, pp.14 to 24 - Pisharoti. 

8. I.A., Vol.XVm, p.93 to 103. 

9. I.A., Vol.Xn to XIV and XVI. 

10. Gitarahasya, p.559. 

11. p.40. 

12. Thesis on Pre Sankara Advaita Vedanta (Poona University). 

13. Journal of Oriental Research, Vol.IH, p.39. 

14. mfk 4Tf^ December, 1946. 

15. I.A., Vol.xm, p.412. 

16. Report, 1882 -3, p.15. 

17. I.A., Vol.XVI, p.160. 

18. Lives of Eminent Hindu Authors. 

19. Elements of South Indian Philosophy, p.33. 

20. Deccan Poets - 6. 

21. Preface to p.viii. 

22. Preface to Philosophy of Upanisads, p.viii. 

23. Translation of Vedanta-sara, p.23. 

24. I.W. - 48 

25. Preface to Sanskrit Dictionary, xvii, & Essays, 1:377. 

26. Mysore Gazetteer, 1:377. 

27. Notices, vii : 17. 
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A.D. 28 (2 0) N. Bhasyacarya reviews the dates and fixes end of the 5th century A.D. or in the 
middle of 4th and 6th century A.D. 1 3 29 (2 1) Colebrooke says 1000 years ago, from his 
time (2 2) Taylor says 900 years ago, from his time, in his dedication to the translation of 
Prabodhacandrodaya. (2 3) S.V. VenkateSvar reviews some of these dates and says that 
Sankara’s age was 8 5 years and he lived from 809 A.D. to 8 9 5 A.D. 30 

The late Kasinatha Krspa Lele, after an elaborate survey of the various dates proposed 
upto his time, assigns Sankara as per K.B. Pathak’s conclusion, Viz., 7 88 - 8 20 A.D. 31 

Recently, Prof.V.B. Athavale of Kirloskarwadi has proposed for Sankara, quite a new 
date. Viz., 1st century A.D. 32 


In addition to these dates arrived at by modern critical students of Sanskrit literature, we 
have those upheld by the different mutts established by Sankara (Srngeri places Sankara in 1 st 
century B.C., while Hand, Dvaraka and Govardhana place him in 6th century B.C.) and also 
those appearing in Sankara Vijayas (Bf-S.V., Pr.S.V. Sankara Digvijaya Sara of Sadananda, 
Br-S.V. of Brahmananda Sarasvati) and Puranas (Siva Rahasya, and Bhavisyottara Purana). 
Even though these dates do not wholly agree, they seem to agree on one point, viz., that 
Sankara preceded the Christian Era and then they variously! date him from 6th century B.C. 
to the first. 


It is not necessary to try to examine the arguments of all the persons. Principaly, four 
dates only require to be considered and they are : 

(1) The first Century A.D. - Prof. Athavale. 

(2) 1 st Century B.C. - Srngeri Mutt and Puranas. 

(3) 7 88 A.D. to 8 20 or 8 2 5 A.D. - Prof. Pathak &Co., and 6th or 7th Century A.D. 

- Tilak and others. 

(4) 6th Century B.C. - T.S. Narayana Sastri and others 4 mutts. 

The various dates can be reduced to these four main categories. I only propose to place 
on record the different pieces of evidence adduced in support of these four views and offer my 
criticisms. I shall, first, deal with Prof. Athavale’s theory, since it appears to be the most 
untenable. His arguments are as follows : 


28. J.R.A.S., XVH, N.S.196. 

29. Age of Sri Sankara - Adyar Library Pamphalet No.51. 

30. J.R.A.S., 1916, p.151 

31. TOWmr MT3RF arm (Fortnightly) - dated 13-5-1916, pp.17 to 31. 

32. Vide his articles in 

(i) Poona Orientalist, Vol.XIX - 1954. 

(ii) Prabuddha Bharata - July, 1957. 

(iii) The Call Divine - January, 1958. 
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(1) Prof. Athavale’s Theory 

f1) Krssa Dvaipayana Vyasa and Badarayana V6asa are different persons and Sankara 
has kept them distinct Bad.Vyasa compiled the Brahma-Sutra but the Sutras often 
refer to him by name. 33 Badari or 6uka, his son and Jaimini also are referred to by 
name. 34 Jaimini, in turn refers to Badarayana, by name. 35 This shows that all these 
persons, Badarayana, Badari and Jaimini were contemporaries. Both Jaimini and 
Badarayana refer to Yoga of Patanjali, 36 who preceded them all. Patanjali, in his 
Great Commentary, refers to the great sacrifice of King Pusyamitra in such a manner 
tht he seems to have personally witnessed it. He refers to him in the present tense. 37 
This king Pusyamitra reigned about 185 B.C. Patanjali, therefore, is assigned to 
1 50 B.C. and Badarayana and Badari to about 100 B.C. Vyasa is also said to have 
written a commentary on Yoga-sutras. Hence also, his date can be fixed at 1 00 B.C. 
Sankara is the 5th in descent from Badarayana. Allowing about 2 5 years for each 
generation, we arrive at 1st century A.D. as the date of Sankara. 

_ f 

(2) Both Gaudapada and Sankara quote from the Bhagavata Purana in their 

commentaries on Uttara-Gita and Visnusahasranama respectively. The 
_ * 

Bh.Purana, according to tradition, was expounded by Badari or Suka, son of 

Badarayana Vyasa. Though, therefore, the Purana in the present form belongs to 

/ 

about 400 A.D., the original work was composed or compiled by Sukamuni in 
the first century B.C. To this original work, Sankara and Gaudapada refer. Hence 
also, we get the 1st century A.D. as the date of Sankara. 

(3) $ankara-Pitha at Kudur in Shimoga District in Mysore State possesses a record 
which says that Sankara died in Vikrama Samvat 107 = 50 A.D. 

(4) Sudhanwan was a Jain king and the Jainas retained the Yudhisthira Saka with a 

difference of 527 years. A copper-plate grant issued by him to Sankara bears the 

date as 2 6 33 of Yudh. &aka. According to Jain computation, this gives us 

* 

3160 of Kalikyuga = 1st century A.D. as the date of Sankara. 

(5) Kamakoti-Pitha records 67 Acaryas from Sankara and Dwarka Pitha records 7 3 
— / . 

Acaryas from Sankara. Allowing 2 5 years for each generation, we get 1st 
Century A.D. as the date of Sankara. 


33. Cf. Br. Sutra i:3:26, 33; 3:4:1, 6 and 19; 4:3:15; 4:4:7. 

34. Cf. Ibid. - Badari - 1:2:30’ 3:1:11; 4:3:7; 4:4:10. 

Jaimini -1 2:28, 31; 1:3:31; 1:4:18 &c. 

35. Cf. 1:1:5; V:2:19; VI: 1:18 

36. Cf.Br.Sutra - 2:1:3 and 4:2:21. 

Purva MTmarhsa Sutras -1:1:22 & IV:3:28 
The refr. to Yoga in both these places is doubtful. 

37. Ct. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya - 1:1:68; 111:1:26, 123; VII:2:23. 
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This, in brief, is what Prof. Athavale has to say in support of his thesis. The following 
considerations can be urged against the same : 

(1) The dates of Badarayana, Suka & c. are fixed with reference to the date of 
Patanjali, who procedes them all. But the date of Patanjali is not altogether 
beyond dispute. 38 Moreover, even if it is accepted as settled, there is no 
reason shown why Badarayana should be placed only 50 years and not 100 
or 200 years after him. Sankara’s date, therefore, cannot be said to be 
conclusive. 

(2) That Suka was the same as Badari and the son of Badarayana is an 
innovation. Prof. Athavale has furnished no evidence in favour of the identity 
of Suka and Badari. !f Badarayana is referred to by name in the Sutras, so is 
Badari at least three times. 39 The greater probability is that both Badari and 
Badarayana were earlier Acaryas and Sukamuni who, according to tradition, 
recast the Sutra, originally written by Badarayana, refers to the views of both, 
just as he refers to the views of other earlier Acaryas. Sankara also makes a 

4 

distinction between Badarayana, to whom he sometimes prefixes the epithet 
Bhagawan 40 and Sukamuni, whom he refers to as Sutrakara. 

I 

(3) The Bhagavata Purana in the present form was definitely in existence in the 
4th A.D., a fact admitted by Prof.Athavale. We do not know how many times 
and when it was revised and to which out of these Gaudapada or Sankara 
refers. Prof. Athavale has adduced no reason to show why either of them 
should be taken to refer to the original form of the Purana, as expounded by 
Sukamuni. 

(4) The Kudur mutt is not one of the principal mutts established by Sankara. We 
do not know how far its records are reliable. The record in question also has 
not been produced in the original. Alternatively, the reference also tallies with 
the year of passing away of Krpa£ankara, the 9th head of KancT-Pltha, which, 
according to PunyaSlokamanjari, is about 150 A.D. 

(5) King Sudhanwan was originally a Jain but at the time of the grant, he was a 
pucca convert to Hinduism - so we are told by Citsukha, Madhava and 
Sudananda. It is, therefore, not only not necessary but quite wrong to add any 

number of years to the date given according to Yudhisthira Saka, to arrive at the 

- • • • 

38. According to Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, the king Pusyamitra founded the Suftga Dynasty and ruled 

Magadha between 1219 B.C. and 1159 B.C. If Patanjali were his contemporary, he cannot be 

placed in 150 B.C. 

39. Vide Br.Su. 1:2:30; HI: 1:11; IV:4:10. 

40. Read : (i) WfiTf WM ar!% Mr I jr.^n«r m:4:8 

■ (ii) armsrtrTaft I Ibid. IV:4:22. 
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proper date according to Hindu reckoning. It is also to be noted that the number of 
years to be added to the Jain Yudhisthira Saka is 4 6 8 and not 527. 

(6) Along with Dwarka and Kanci Pithas, Sankara established another at Puri, which 
records 142 Acaryas. If we are to allot 2 5 years to each acarya, we shall be 
forced to reduce to its half either the number of acaryas or that of years to each, to 
be able to preserve the date viz., 1st century A.D. In the case of the Srngeri mutt, 
which has only about 35 acaryas, we shall have to double one of the two figures. 

This hypothesis, therefore, has to be given up as being opposed to all tradition and as 
being based on arbitrary assumptions. The professor has also not attempted to show why the 
other dates, already in the field, need to be reconsidered. I therefore, go over to the next 
theory. 

(2) First Century B.C.: Srngeri tradition : According to the Spi. Mutt Sankara was born 
in Vikrama Samvat 14 i.e. 44 B.C. and passed away in Vikrama Samvat 46 = 12 B.C 
According to Mr. Bodas, this date is found in the Srhgeri-Guruparampara Stotra, published by 
B. Surya Narayana Roa. 1 In the stangas inscribed on one of the walls of Sri Saradamba Mandir 
at Kalati, the same period is suggested (about 2,000 years back). Later on in this chapter, I 
am going to mention a tradition relating to Samadhi of Sankara s mother and that points in the 
same direction. This (1st cent. B.c.) tradition, however, is not unanimous and is open to the 
following objection: 

(1) SankeSvara Mutt, which is a branch of Srngeri Mutt, refers to 2 1 2 2 of Yudhisthira 
Saka the correct figure yielded would be 9 1 7 B.C. and not 3 80 B.C. Sarvajit Samvat, 
MargaSiras Suddha 5th, as the date of Sankara’s birth. 2 According to Mr. Lele, this date yields 
38 0 B.C. as the year of Sankara’s birth. If, however, this is really the DharmaSaka or 
Yudhisthira Saka is according to the Jain reckoning, in which case we have to arrive at the 
proper date by adding 468 years ti this figure. When that is done, we get the date as 3 101- 
(2122 + 468) = 3101-2590 = 5 10B.C., 3 which squares with the second pre-Christian 
date for Sankara, viz. 5 0 9 B.C. to 4 7 7 B.C. 

(2) Mr. K. K. Lele has cited some stansas from the. Guruparampara-Stotra of Srngeri Mutt 
and they tell us that Sankara was bron in 3 8 8 9 Gatakali = 788 A.D. established the Srngeri mutt 
in 3 9 0 9 Gatakali =808 A.D. and passed away in 3 9 2 1 Gatakali =820 A.D. 4 


1. History of Vijayanagar - P. XVI; -Vide F.Note on page 19 of M. R. Bodas. 

2. Vide dhujwwritar 3TTSHT by K. K. Lele “Wfrf” dated 13-5-1916, p.25 

3. It seems that many figures referring to Dharma Saka according to Hindu computation refer to 
Kali Era. 

4. The stanzas quoted rear: 

Birth (i) f^RPht^K I ^ fNt f ^T: II 

sr.Mutt. (ii) ^4^ i mMi wft n 

Death (iii) =^4144 I dt. 13-5-1916 p.27 
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In one of the articles, published by VisnuSarman (Late Shri V. V. Athalye, Siposl), the 
writer has quoted the Sriigeri Guruparamara in part 5 and it contains the stanzas quoted by Mr. 
Lele. 

% 

It wili be seen that these particulars conflict with the date 1st century B.C., held by the 
Srhgeri Mutt. 

Secondly, the Guruparampara given by VisnuSarman in the Stotra quoted by him, 
notably differs from that published by Van! Vilasa press, Srlrangam and also from the one 
given by Sri Balasubramania Iyer, a staunch and devoted adherent of the Srhgeri Mutt. 6 
The stotras say he was 1 2th only. 

(3) Visnusarman reproduces, in one of his articles,' a letter received by his father 
from the Srhgeri Mutt. The letter quotes certain stanzas, which say that Sankara’s Great 
Grand Father was Vidvanmahendra, his grandparents were Sarvajna and Kamakahi, his 
parents were Visvajit and ViSisfa and that Sankara was born at Cidambaram. The stansas 

quoted appear (excepting the last) in Chapter III of Anantanandagiri’s SankaraVijaya, 

/ 

(printed edition). Srhgeri Mutt people would be the last to accept these genealogical 
particulars since it is because of these alone appearing in the printed edition of 
Anantanandagiri’s work that they reject it as historically valueless. 

Lastly, the stanzas quoted include the famous stanza “5TRJcT ' &c., which 

properly belongs to Nilakantha’s Sahkaramandarasaurabha (1:29). 

All this confusion and contradiction cannot prove any theory and, therefore, we 
cannot rely upon the Srhgeri tradition. 

The late Sri Srikrsna Sastri Athalye has given some stanzas as from Jinavijaya . 8 The 
stanzas relevant to the present enquiry give the years of Sankara's birth and death as 

2158 Yudhi. Saka = 2625 Y.S. = 477 B.C. and 2189 Y.S 2657Y.S 445 B.C. resp. 

2 The passage which contains these stanzas refers to Sankara’s birth at Cidambar, 
from Visvajit and Visista 9 . Again, if at all any pre-christian date is to be accepted for 
Sankara, 4 7 7 B.C. happens to be the year of his passing away and not of his birth. Both 
the dates in the passage tally with no version and the genealogical particulars also are 
obviously wrong. 

5. Vide T nf^W dated 3-7-1914, p. 19. 

6. Vide ‘Greatness of Srhgeri’, pp. 78 to 80. 

7. Vide 3TRFT TTf^ dated 11-7-1916, p. 

8. Vide by sftf^TTTTFfT aTTS^t Introduction, p. 6. 

9. The stanzas are: I 

H'4.1 rpf-* sri'H: | 




Ibid - pp.6 & 7. 
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The same writer gives two more stanzas, 10 one from ‘some’ Jain work and the other 
as from a work called DikSa-Mimamsa by Bhaskara-raya, in the private collection of some 
person at Kasi (in 1889 A.D.) 11 . The first stanza seems to mean that Sankara was born 
when 887 years had remained of Yudhisthira Saka, which gives the year of his birth as 
2625 of YA = 477 B.C. (3044-887 = 2157 + 468 = 2625 Y.S. = 477 B.C.). The 
second stanza gives us 2 500 B.C. as the year of Sankara's birth - which is a fantastic 
figure both stanzas yield figures which do not tally with each other nor with any theory 
worth consideration. 

v 

Mr. Athalye's conclusion from all this is that Sankara must have flourished about 
2000 years prior to the time of his writing i.e. 1889 A.D. 12 The conclusion is obviously 
wrong. He has not properly distinguished between the Hindu and Jain reckonings of 
Yudhisthira Saka. He has only tried to make his calculation approximate to the Spigeri 
tradition. 



Sri Athalye, Editor, Keralakokil, claims to have produced the original horoscope of 
Sankara as follows: 13 

The other particulars are as follows: 

hm % li 3-yo, 

3^: 5PTTO 3°-^, jfar II Wf IT 

3# H k -\ *i<wii$i ff thrift 

^TTWT^FJf ii 

10. Ibid. Introduction - p. 10 - the stanzas run as follows: 

(i) m'TCTHi ^Ic^in. I W II Jain work not named. 

(ii) I 

lb. Sri Krsnananda Sarasvati quotes the second stanza in his article on Sankara’s period in 
Vicaratrayi, pp. 409, as from called #4PW5T<4. 

12. Vide his Introd. p. 10. 

13. Vide f^r p. 28. 
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The late Sri V. V. Athalye has raised four solid objections to this horoscope. 14 They 

are: 

(1) If the day of birth was a Fullmoon day, the Sun and the Moon must have been 
in opposite positions. If, therefore, the Sun is in Mesa-rashi, the Moon must 
be in Tula-ra§i or else the Purnima as the day of birth is wrong. 

(2) Since again, the day of birth is the Full-moon day of ViSakha, according to the 
rule of astronomy regarding the naming of months after the constellation near 
which the Moon happens to be on the Full-moon day, the constellation at the 
time of Sankara’s birth ought to have been ViSakha and not Ardra, as given in 

the horoscope. 

* 

(3) Both the biographies, of Srikrsna Sastri Athalye and of Athalye of Keralakokil, 
claim to follow the SahkSepa-Sahkara-Jaya of Madhava and as such, their 
horoscope particulars should have tailed with those in Madhava’s work. This 
latter work mentions these conditions in the following stanza: 

^ T gfr T %% I! *** Ch.II : St.7 1 

This can be roughly represented in the following manner: 


Compared with this, the horoscope as given by Sri Athalye, Keralakokila, stands 
disproved. 

(4) Keralakokila Athalye has produced three certificates from astrologers, out of 

which two are incomplete and the third does not say much. Whatever, however, it says is 

• \ 

enough to disprove the horoscope. It says: 

“In this horoscope, Sani (Saturn) is in Dhanarasi and Guru ( Jupiter ) in Kumbha- 
rasi, while in 5010, calculating 305 8 from 1911 A.D., Guru ( Jupiter ) is in KarkaraSi. 
In 500 9, it is in DhanaraSi and Sani (Saturn) in Minarasi. The stars Sani, Guru and Ketu 

14. Vide Acarya (Fortnightly) dated 2.8.1914 . 
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{Saturn, Jupiter & Ketu) are not in accordance with their respective positions in the year to 
which the horoscope refers. In 5010, it was Samvat 14 and its name was Vibhava 
whereas it is given as I§vara in the horoscope.” 

Sri V. V. Athalye very rightly says that in view of these discrepanices, the horoscope 
cannot be accepted as genuine and hence though Sri Keralakokil Athalye says that 
Sankara is proved to have been born 1951 years before 1910 A.D., in which year he 
wrote his book, it has to be treated as not proved by the evidence of the horoscope. The 
very certificate he produces as being in his favour, contradicts his claim and disproves the 
horoscope. He also adds that the said writer claims that his conclusion is confirmed by the 
information received from the Srhgeri Mutt but he does not mention what information he 
obtained duringjiis personal visit to the Mutt. On the contrary, the information that was 
actually received as per the letter of the said mutt was directly opposed to it 

One small point deserves note. To be a genuine horoscope, it must be the one 
prepared by Sivaguru, Sankara’s father, just after Sankara’s birth. In such a horoscope, 
Sankara’s birth would not be referred to as “the birth of Adya Jagadguru”, which 
expression appears at the end. From this also, it seems clear that this horoscope 
produced by him must have been prepared by someone afterwards. 

An approximation to the 1st century B.C. theory is afforded by two §ankara- 
Vijayas, viz. Sahkara-Digvijaya-Sara of Sadananda and Bj\&.V. by Brahmananda 
Saraswati and two Puranas Viz. Sivarahasya and Bhavisyottara Purana. 

(1) Sadananda tells us that Sankara was born in 2 7 2 2 of Yudhisthira Saka, 
Sarvajit Samvatsara, 5th day of saha (i.e. MargaSiras). 1 II There are two 
objections: 

(i) These particulars are found in the Sankesvara mutt-manuscript of 
Sadananda’s work. According to Mr. Lele, however, Sankesvara mutt 
had given the year 2122 of Yudhisthira Saka and as I have shown 
already, at the most, that year, viz. 212 2 Y.S. approximates to the 
other pre-Christian date viz. 6th century B.C. for Sankara. As they 
stand, the two years, belonging to the same source, do not agree. 

(it) The printed edition of Sadananda’s work 2 does not contain these 
particulars at all. It only tells us that Sankara was born at an auspicious 
hour when the five stars were in top positions. 3 

1 Read: ^ 

II : 33 

2. Copy each of this printed edition is to be found in the libraries of the Srhgeri Mutt, Srhgeri and 

Govt. College, Kumbakonam. 

3. The stanza is as follows: >spt I 

W ttfr rn d+wi I 1 w.fa.m n : 33 (printed edn.) 

II : 34 (ms .) • 
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(2) Brahmananda Sarasvati does not mention the year of Sankara's birth, the other 
particulars of which he gives in details. 1 He gives the year of Kumarila’s birth as 
2 9 3 0 of Kaliyuga =172 B.C. 2 Sankara met him towards the end of his life and 
therefore can be placed according to this biographer, in about 125 B.C. 

This is opposed to all trsdition, ancient or modern and the authority of the work 
also is shown to be highly questionable. This also, therefore, has to be set aside. 

(3) According to both the Sivarahasya and Bhavisyottara Purana, Sankara was to be 
bom after 2000 years of Kaliyuga had elapsed. 3 

Both these Puranas, as many others like Linga, Kurma, matsya, Saura &c. refer to 
Sankara in the future tense and the references also are too vague. Their authority, 
therefore, cannot be relied upon. 

The version of Sivarahasya also seems to be contradicted. Late Sri V. V. Athalye 
quotes a stanza from Sivarahasya, 10th ArhSa, giving the year of Sankara’s birth 
as 7 8 8 A.D. Vibhava Samvatsara. 4 The Commentary on this stanza confirms the 
particulars by two more stanzas, 5 whose sources are not mentioned. 

If this stanza is more genuine than the first reference in Sivarahasya, that 
reference is disproved. Regarding the date given by this stanza, I shall say a 
good deal while discussing the next therory of Sankara’s date. 

Puranas mostly seem to favour the view that Sankara was born about 3000 after 
commencement of Kaliyuga. The references in Puranas perhaps represent a confusion 


1. Read: 

3 ^ i # 5 i i 

wifetr 5 ^..... i f.5T.fo. Ch.DC. 

2. Read: 

feW^rH-FT°Tr 5 I ^ iW: I J f^TT% 3T# I jfWTHT:FT 

fJTT^PTts^ II Ibid. 

3. Sivarahasya 

Bhavisyottara I 

4. Read: | 

3 II 10th 

5. The commentary reads: ffcf 

3T4 ^pflfa'J'lPrki: I $^=1 l rPTT ^ - 

WpT^lOl^K^ (^o) fjit I 

^nfr fafr II 

5TI^kR^I*!*^II 

quoted by Sri Athalye in 3TT^f Tlfw dt. 19-7-1914, p.15 
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between Kaliyuga and Dharma or Yudhisfhira Saka though the two are clearly separated by 
about 3 7 years. They also seem to use the Dharma Saka according to the Jain reckoning. Mr. 
T. S. N. Sastri says that Srngeri mutt tradition regarding Sankara’s time refers to the Jain 
Yudhi. Saka and when properly rendered into Hindu Yudh. Saka, it also conforms to the 
tradition of the other mutts. Perhaps, the same remark applies, more or less, to references in 
Puranas and other work, which place Sankara just a little prior to the beginning of the 
Christian Era. If therefore, the Puranas and similar works prove anything, they prove the 6 th 
cent. B.C. as the date for Sankara. This, however, cannot be said to be conclusive. 

< 3) Prof. Pathak’s theory - 7 8 8 A.D. to 8 2 0 A.D. 

This theory is very closely associated with the name of Prof. K. B. Pathak and is the one 
that can be said to hold the field even today. Prof. Pathak relied upon a manuscript belonging 
to Mr. Govinda Bhatta Yerlekar, Belgaum (188 2 A.D.) and it contains the following stanzas: 1 

sn§J$at i f ii firm i 

I 'ip^KT 5 W: II 

From this, we get 788 A.D. and 820 A.D. as the years of Sankara's birth and 
passing away respectively. This statement has received support from a number of sources, 
directly and indirectly. They are as follows: 

(1) Nilakantha, in his Sankaramandarassurabha gives the date of Sankara's birth as 
follows : 

sn^r ft fr-i mm i li * i <4rTfwivi'i h 1 

^pr^^rf^r 111 : 27 

This means that Sankara was born when 4000 years, less by 111 years i.e. 
388 9 years of Kaliyuga had already passed i.e. in 7 88 A.D. 

(2) Nilakantha Bhatta in his work Sankarabhyudaya is said to give the same 
particulars, when he says: 2 

m: ^PTRt 11 

(3) Balakrsna-Brahmananda in his Saiikara-Vijaya gives the same dates of Sankara’s 
birth and death in terms of both the Kali-yuga and Salivahana Saka reckoning 
thus 1 : 


1. Ind. Ant. Vol. IX - P. 174 

2. Vide 1:26 (this work has now been traced). 
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{4) I have already quoted stanzas from Sivarahasya, 10th Am§a, with the additional 

/ 

stanzas given in the commentary therson and from Smgeri-Jagadguru 
parampara stotra, giving the same particulars of Sankara’s birth and death viz. 
7 88 A.D. and 8 20 A.D. respectively, in terms of Kali-yuga reckoning. 

(5) Late Sri V.V.Athalye and Late Sri K. K. Lele give some additional stanzas 2 
without their sources. They mainly refer to Sankara's passing away in 8 20 A.D. 
Only one of them seems obviously to refer to the establishment of the Srngeri 

Mutt in 808 A.D. 

(6) Both Shri Athalye and Shri Lele Give another stanza, giving the same particlars 
and say that generally Kirtanakaras are said to us it. 3 

» 

(7) Shri Athalye cites another stanza as from Tatparyanirnaya, giving the same 
particulars. 4 

This is the evidence is as follows: 

(i) Scholars generally agree that at least the metrical portion of Upadesasahasri 


1. The work is still untraced. Prof. B.Upadhyaya & Shri. 1 Ranade Shastri have quoted the stanzas 

in their works-vide (i) P-35 (only referred to); (ii) of Intro. - p.4. 

2. Vide ‘‘3W' 1 Fortnightly dated 19-7-1914, p. 16 and 13.5. 1916, p. 27. The stanzas quoted 
are : 


3. 

4. 



Vide “srrepf” dated 19-7-1914, p. 17 and dated 13 5-1916, p. 27 - The stanza is : 



Vide ’ dated 2-8-1914, p. 21. The stanza runs: 
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is by Sankara. In Chapter XVIII, he has written a stanza, 5 which Anandagiri the 
commentator of SureSvara’s Brhadaranya Bhasya-Vartika definitely ascribes 
to Dharmakirti (650 A.D.) 

<ii) While commenting upon the Brahma-Sutra, 2:2:2 8, Sankara clearly refers to 
Sahopalam-bhaniyama. 6 This reference is in connection with the stanza 7 from 
Pramana-Viniscaya and Pramapa-Vartika of Dharmakirti (6 50 A.D.). 

These references show that Sankara came after Dharmakirti, whose period is 
fixed at about 650 A.D. Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller, wrote in 69 5 A.D. 
that Dharmakirti was his contemporary. 

(iii) At Br- Su. 2:2:28, Sankara refers to one stanza ' * 4^ i qftHVi*\i d ll” 
which is only a quotation from Alambana-Parik§a of Dirina&Cga. 8 This 
Dinnaga was the last of the disciples of Vasubandhu, who belongs to the end 
of the 4th century A.D. Dinnaga, therefore, belongs to the 5th century A.D. 
and Sankara naturally comes after that. 

(iv) Sankara has referred to the Ka6ika-Vrtti on Panini’s Sutras. 9 This Vftti 
belongs to the 7th century A.D. Sankara, therefore, was later than the 7th 
century A.D. 

(v) Sankara’s immediate disciple SureSvara, refers to Dharmakirti by name in his 

Vartikas on the Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya. 10 According to his commentator, 
Anandagiri, the stanza intended by Sure£vara is ft ich i &c. also 

taken by Sankara in his UpadeSa-Sahasri (just quoted). Thus SureSvara also 
comes after 6 50 A.D. Sankara, a younger contemporary of SureSvara, comes 
still later. 

(vi) Sarvajnatman, the disciple of Sure£vara or Devesvara, refers to a king 
Manukuladitya of his own time. This king cannot be placed earlier than 9th or 

5. The stanza reads: 

srbFteft ft f^rnif^dk: ii n is •. 142 

6. Read: 

2 : 2:28 

7. The stanza is : 

8. The stanza referred to is: 

q<=Mskivi i fte'wwwsfr =4 n 

9. Vide: Ind.Anti. Vol.XLD - p.235 

The reff. is understood by Prof.K.B.Pathak on the authority' of Anandajnana, commenting on 

5ahkara-Chh.Up.Bh. at 1 : 1 : 4 

10. The stanza reads: fr&N f<kri I yfA^iiPi yfrisi’H cTRft *T W: II f.4T.^T. 4 : 3 
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1 Oth cewntury A.D. Suresvara and Sankara, therefore, have to be placed 
somewhere towards the end of the 8th and the beginning of the 9th century, 

A.D. 

(vii) There is general agreement that Sankara had met Kumarila Bhatta, the great 
Mlmarhsaka, thopugh no discussion took place between them. It is also 
agreed that Kumarila was the eleder of the two and that Sankara was only his 
younger contemporary. If, therefore, the date of Kumarila can be determined, 
Sankara’s date is automatically settled. Rumania’s date can be gathered from 
the following evidence: 

(a) Kumarila in his own work has referred to Kalidasa and therefore comes 
after him. Sankara cimes after Kumarila. According to Mr. K. K. Lele, 
Kalidasa belongs to the latter half of the 5th century A.D. 11 Sankara’s date, 
therefore, is 6th or 7th century A.D. 

(b) Dinnaga was a contemporary of Kalidasa. His views have been refuted by 
Kumarila. Sankara, then belongs to 6th or 7th century A.D. 

(c) It sing, the Chinese traveller, says that the well-known grammarian 

Bhartrhari, the author of Vakyapadlya died in 65 0 A.D. This Bhartrhari 

; 

has been refuted by Kumarila. Sankara, therefore, cannot be placed earlier 
than the 7th century A.D. 

(d) Suresvara quotes Dharmakirti by name. This SureSvara, as Mandana, was 

the disciple of Kumarila, who therefore, belongs to the 7th century A.D. 
* 

Sankara, therefore, cannot be placed earlier. 

(e) The well-known Jain scholar, Akalanka, has been refuted by Suresvara, 
who, in turn, has been criticised by Akalahka’s disciples. Akalanka himself 
cities from Bhartrhari and Dharmakirti and according to tradition, he was a 
contemporary of the Rastrakuta King Sahasturiga Dantidurga. The date of 
this King is given by the Samanagad grant of §aka 675 i.e. 7 53 A.D. 
Akalanka does not seem to have survived to answer Kumarila’s criticism. 
He has also been cited by Jinasena in his Adipurana, written in 6aka 7 60 = 
83 8 A.D. Akalanka, therefore, belongs to the middle of the 8th century 

j 

A.D. Kumarila is then assigned to about the same period snd Sankara to 
the end of the century. 12 

(viii) Keralotpatti states that Sankara was bron at the time of the war, fought during 


11. Vide ‘Acarya’ Fortnightly - dated 13-5-1916, p.28. 

12. Vide Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s Vedanta Philosophy (Basu Mullick Lectures), Ch.VI,pp.210/l 1 
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the reign of Perumal Cherman, who, it is said, subsequently embraced Islam and 
set out for Mecca. Records of Tahafal-ul-Mujahidin seem to identify this King 
and mention his death near about 82 7 A.D. Travancore State still observes a 
related tradition and Kollam era begins from 8 2 5 A.D., perhaps to indicate and 
commemorate the abdication of his throne by this illustrious King. Sankara’s date 

therefore, eminently agrees with the one proposed by Prof. Pathak. 1 

► 

(ix) At Brahma Sutra - 1:3:33 2 , Sankara refers to the absence of any Emperor 
(Sarvabhauma King) at the time. Dr. Belvalkar argues that the 5th century 
A.D. in Northern India was dominated by the Gupta Emperors and the seventh 
by Harsavardhana and Pulakesin in the Decan and Mahendravarman and 
Nrsimhavarman in the South. With these emperors then living, Sankara would 
not have made such a statement. He, therefore, must have come long after 
that period. 3 

All these arguments have been used to prove that the two dates 788 A.D. and 

8 20 A.D., as referring to the appearance and disappearance of Sankara, are 

borne out by internal and external evidence. Some scholars, however, believe 

that if this period of Sankara’s life is accepted as true, certain other things cannot 

be properly explained. These scholars, therefore, propose to take back the date 

at least by a hundred years, if not more. Their arguments are: 

* 

(1) Gaudapada was Sankara’s grand-preceptor. He wrote a commentary on 
Isvarakr$na’s Samkhya karikas. That commentary was translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha between 54 6 A.D. and 569 A.D. and there cannot 
be a gap of over 250 years between him and his grand-disciple, Sankara. 

Dr. Belvalkar tries to show that this argument is vitiated by the finding of a 
Mathara Vrtti on the said Karikas. This Vrtti was the basis of Paramartha’s 
translation and Gaudapada’s commentary. The date 546 A.D. to 5 69 A.D. 
refers to the Vrtti and not to Gaudapada’s commentary on the Karikas. 4 

As against this, it may be noted that Principal R. D. Karmarkar has shown 
on several grounds that Gaudapada cannot be placed much after 500 
A.D. 5 Sankara’s date, therefore, cannot be removed by 300 years from this 
one. 

(2) Nyayasuci-nibhandha of Vacaspati was written about 841 A.D. The upper 

_ limit for Sankara, therfore, is settled, since Vacaspati wrote his 

1. Vide Ind. Ant. - Vol. XVI - p. 160. 

2. Read: ^ ^TF^rsfr ?TT4#T fTCT I 

3. Vide Dr. Belvalkar’s Vedanta Philosophy (B.M. Lectures), Ch. VI,p.216. 

4. Vedanta Philosophy (B.M.Lectures), Dr. Be!valkar,p.213 

5. Introduction to the edition of Mandukya Karikas, p.iv 
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commentary Bhamati on Sankara’s Vedanta-Sutra-Bhasya. Vacaspati also 
criticises Padmapada, Sankara’s disciple. A space of mere 20 years is not 
sufficient for so much polemics. 7 

Dr. Belvalkar tries to meet this objection by saying that regarding 
Padmapada, the interval is sufficient. Regarding Bhaskara, his position is 
uncertain. The stanza, supposed to have been quoted by Vacaspati is itself 
quoted by Bhaskara. 8 

(3) Vidyananda, who refers to SureSvara, had been referred to by Jinasena in 
Adipurana. SureSvara, therefore, is about two generations earlier than 783 
A.D. (Jinasena’s Harivamsa was written in 7 83 A.D.). If he is to have been 
Sankara's disciple, Sankara must be placed earlier than 7 8 8 A.D. 
Dr. Sahasrabuddhe suggests that Vidyananda was a pontiff in 7 5 1 A.D. 9 

Dr. Belvalkar says firstly, that Mandana-Sure§vara identity is not true. 
Suresvara was but Mandana was not a disciple of Sankara. 10 Secondly, 
Jinasena’s literary career extended from 7 83 A.D. to 8 38 A.D. Adipurana, 
written in 8 38 A.D., refers to Vidyananda. Vidyananda and Sure§vara, 
therefore, were at best contemporaries. 11 

(4) Both Mahesvara and Hariswami were disciples of Skanda and hence 
contemporaries, more or less. Hariswami, in his commentary on 
Satapatha, gives the date of his writing as Kali year 3 740 i.e. 638 A.D. 

Mahesvara’s date, therefore, is about the same period. Mahesvara, in his 
Mimamsa Sloka Vartika, refers to Rumania, who therefore cannot be later 
than the 1st quarter of the 7th century A.D. 12 

(5) Itsing states in 65 0 A.D.that Bhartrhari died some 40 years back. This, 
however, proves to be incorrect on three grounds: 

(i) Punyaraja was a disciple of Bhartrhari and he tells us that Bhartrhari 
learnt grammar from Vasurata, who was a contemporary of Vasubandhu. 
Vasubandhu is said to have lived in the middle of the 5th century A.D. 
Vasurata, therefore, belongs to the same period. 

Again, Vasurata was the disciple of Candragomin, who lived in the times 

7. Dr. M. T. Sahasrabuddhe’s Thesis on Pre-Sankara Advaita Vedanta (Poona University) - 
Chapter on Date of Sankara, p.514 

8. Dr. Belvalkar’s Vedanta-Philosophy (B.M.Lectures), p.215d 

9. Vide his thesis - PerSarikara Advaita Yedanta-p.514 

10. I am going to show in Chapter IX that Mandana-Suresvara identity is more correct than 
Visvampa-Suresvara identity. As such, Mandana also was a disciplw of Sankara. 

11. Dr. Belvalkar’s ‘Vedanta Philosophy’, p.214 

12. Dr. Sahasrabudhe’s Thesis, p.515/6 
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of Abhimanyu, the first King of Kashmir i.e. sometime towards the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the 5th century A.D. Vasurata, therefore, gets 
assigned to the middle of the 5th century A.D. 

If Vasurata belongs to the middle of the 5th century A.D., Bhartrhari, his 
disciple can be said to have lived towards the end of the 5th and the 
beginning of the 6th century A.D. That approximately was the date of 
Gaudapada also. Kumarila, then, who refers to Bhartrhari, comes 
somewhere in the 6th cent. A.D. or at the beginning of the 7th, at the 
latest. Sankara then has to be placed much earlier than 7 88 A.D. 

It-sing says that Bhartrhari was a Buddhist grammarian but we know that 
he was not a Buddhist nor was he a mere grammarian. He was a great 
Vedantin also and is said to have written a commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sutras. Using’s mention, therefrore, seems to be a case of mistaken 
identity. 86 

Citsukha states that Bhartrhari or Bhartrprapanca as he was called, who 
wrote a commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, was a son of Govjndamuni, 
Sankara’s Guru. As such, he was a contemporary of Sankara, who used to 
look upon him with great reverence and who wrote the Atmanatma- 
Viveka Prakarana, being a gist of the discussion between Bhartrhari and 
himself. 

(6) Kumarila, we have se^n, attacks Akalanka and also Samantabhadra. Prof. 
Pathak has assigned both these Jain writers roughly to the beginning and 
the middle of the 8th century A.D. respectively. Dr. Sahasrabuddhe, 
however, says that the date of Akalanka is not quite certain and 
Samantabhadra’s date, according to tradition, is 2nd century A.D. Yet, he 
says, there is noting improbable or impossible in Kumarila criticising him 
in the 8th century A.D. and Akalanka commenting upon him a little 
earlier, 87 and this seems to receive support from the following sources: 

' (1) Akalanka’s date is settled mainly by his connection with the King, 
Sahastuhga Dantidurga. On this point, howerver, there are more views 
than one. 

(a) Prof. Miraii says that in the Ellora plates of Dantidurga, reference is 
to Kalacuri Era and the date of the plates has to be placed at 2 50- 

51 A.D. 


86. All this discussion is taken from Dr. Sahasrabuddhe’s thesis-pp.517/8/9 

87. Vide his thesis, p.516&528 
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Sri G. S. Gai, however, holds on several grounds that the reference is to 
the Saka era only and that the date in question is 7 2 1 A.D.- the date of 
Dantidurga. 88 

(b) Prof. Pathak says that Akalanka’s dispute may have been a fact but not 
so his visit to the court of Sahastuiiga Dantidurga, because the 
inscription referring to his addressing that King belongs to 1128 
A.D. No contemporary record identifies Sahastunga and Dantidurga. 
He, therefore, concludes that Akalanka should be placed in the last 
quarter of the 7th century A.D. at the latest. 89 

It will be seen that this conclusion contradicys the Professor’s earlier 
stand that Akalanka belongs to the beginning of the 8th century A.D. 

(c) Prof. Jyoti Prasad Jain says that Akalaiika’s two commentators 
Anantavlrya and Vidyanandi were contemporaries and have to be 
assigned to the 8th century A.D. Akalanka cannot be placed later 
than 67 5 A.D., his period being 600 A.D. to 67 5 A.D. Kumarila, 
then, comes sometime during this period. 90 Sankara, comes a littei 
later but not so late as 7 8 8 A.D. 

Id) Dr. S. Srlkantha Sastri says that the Mallisena Pra&asti refers to 
Patrakesarin, ... Akalanka, Puspasena and then to Vimalacandra. Out 
of these, Akalanka and Puspasena were contemporaries of Sri 
Vikrama, perhaps the Gahga King, whose date is between 608 A.D. 
to 6 7 9 A.D. Akalanka ia referred to in a stanza which gives his date 
as 700 Vikrama Saka. 91 

Dr. Sastri favours taking the reference in the first half to mean Sarhvat 
700 rather than Saka 700, thus giving 642 A.D. as the date of 
Akalanka, which he says, agrees with the date of the Gahga King. 92 

(e) Prof. Pathak’s arguments to show that Samantabhadra must be about 
the beginning of the 8th century A.D. 93 , have been refuted by Pandit 
J. Mukhtiar, 94 who shows that Samantabhadra does not anywhere 


88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 


Vide 16th Oriental Confeence Proceedings, p. 205. 

B.O.R.I. Annals - Vol. XIII - pp. 161 to 170. 

Vide Jain Antiquary - Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 1 to 9. 

The stanza is : TCKWW l 

Vide his article on Vidyananda in Jain Antiquary - Vol. XX, No. 2 
Vide B.O.R.I. Annals - Vol. XI, pp.149 to 164 
Vide B.O.R.I. Annals - Vol. XV. 


✓ 
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refer to Dharmaklrti or Bhartfhari. The similarity of words and 
expressions is due to the sameness of the topics discussed. He also 
shows that long before Dharmakirti, words like PiRtac'N'* &c. 

were used by Nagarajuna, Vasubandhu, Dinnaga &c. 

(f) Samantabhadra, again, is said to have visited Pataliputra, which is 
generally identified as modern Patna and which is said to have been 
destroyed by a reiver-innundation about the middle of the 8th 
century A.D. 95 But we are told that there are records to show that 
there was another city of that name in the southern Tamil land and 
Samantabhadra, being a southerner, more probably visited that 
Southern Pataliputra rather than the one in the north. 
Samantabhadra was suffering from a deadly disease and for this 
reason also, it is possible that he visited the Southern Pataliputra, 

w 

rather than the one in the North. 96 

The southern Pataliputra is said to have been in ruins at the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 97 This, therefore, indicates the time of 
Samantabhadra somewhere in the first century A.D. or even earlier. 

Dr. Sahasrabuddhe refers to many statements in Sankara's 
commentaries, 98 which, in his opinion, show that the Buddhists had 
become powerful and the VarnaSrama order in society was disturbed. 
This state of confusion and Buddhistic influence prevailed in the 
country immediately after the demise of Harsa, which coincides with 
the middle of the 7 th century A.D. His conclusion, therefore, is that 
Sankara has to be assigned to the end of the 7th century A.D. 

Prof. B. Upadhyaya adduces 99 a few more arguments in favour of this conclusion, 

thus: 

(1) Bhavabhuti, who is said to have been a disciple of Kumarila, 100 was connected 
with King YaSovarman of Kanyakubja, who reigned from 7 25 A.D. to 7 5 2 
A.D., as his Court Pandit. Bhavabhuti, therefore, belongs to the same period. 
Kumarila, as Bhavabhuti’s preceptor, has to be assigned to the end of the 7th 
century A.D. and so also Sankara, his junior contemporary. 

95. Vide K. T. Telang’s Article ‘Date of Sankara’ in Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. 

96. Vide the article and Jain Ant. Vol. XIV, No. 1. 

97. Vide Sri Mahajan’s paper on this subjecy - Proceedings of All India Oriental Conference - 1951, 
p. 177. 

98. Vide 1:3:33, 2:2:26, 32; 223:1. 

99. Vide his book pp. 28 to 40. 

100. In Chapter IX of this thesis, I have tried to show that this theory is not tenable. 
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(2) Srhgeri believes in Vikrama-Samvat 14 and 4 6 as the years of Sankara’s birth 
and passing away respectively. Vikrama-Samvat was formerly known as Malava 
Samvat and was not introduced in the South till about the Calukya King 
Vikramaditya, who is said to have ascended the throne in about 670 A.D. 
Vikrama-Samvat 14 and 46 would then come to 684 A.D. and 716 A.D. 
respectively. 

(3) Relation between Bhartrhari and Kumarila points to a similar conclusion. 

Prof. Upadhyaya concludes that Sankara’s date has to be shifted back by about 100 
years and has to be placed towards the end of the 7th and the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. 

The late Sri Bhausastri Vaze has argued on the same lines as those of Dr. 
Sahasrabuddhe. He has tried to show 101 that Buddhism, which was laid low in the Gupta 
period, raised its head again in the reign of Har$avardhana. Dharmakirti was a great 
champion of the faith. Gradually, however, it was broken once more, first by the 
Naiyayikas, then almost laid prostrate by the Mimarhsakas and finally wiped out by 
Sankara. Buddhism was replaced by the Karma-marga of the Mimarhsakas like Kumarila 
and Mandana, who had introduced the Jnana-Karma-samuccaya-theory in the field of 
Philosophy and which it was Sankara’s principal task to refute and replace by the 
philosophy of pure knowledge of the self. With the death of Harsa, Buddhism had been 
deprived of royal support also. All this situation prevailed towards the middle of the 7 th 
century A.D. Sankara’s date, therefore, has to be fixed at about the same period. 

Sri Vaze identifies the King Manukuladitya referred to by Sarvajnatman in his 
Sanksepa-Sariraka, with Adityavarman, the second son of PulakeSin II, who ascended the 
throne as Vikramaditya in 65 5 A.D. During the reign of this King, Sarvajna wrote his S.S. 
This King ruled upto 690 A.D. Sankara’s date ranges from 625 A.D. (Dharmakirti) to 
690 A.D. - approximately 6 36 A.D. to 6 68 A.D. 

The late Sri K. T. Telang takes this date still earlier. 102 His arguments are: 

(1) Sankara’s reference to Patallputra 103 seems to show that it was then in a 
flourishing condition. Since, however, that city was ruined by river-floods in 
the 8th century A.D., Sankara must have come much earlier. 

(2) Sankara refers to a King Purnavarman 104 also. There are two King of that 
name, Viz. (1) one mentioned in the Javanese Inscription and (2) King of 
Benares - Western Magadha. Sankara did most of his writing in the north and 
it seems more probable that the second of the two Kings is meant by him. He 
seems to have been his contemporary. Purnavarman’s date can be determined 
in two ways. 

101. Vide his article is Sahyadri-Dec.‘46 

102. Vide Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII * ‘Date of Sankara’. 

103. Vide his comm, on 11:1:17. 104 Vide his commentary on II; 1:17. 
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(i) Hienn Tsang visited Magadha in 63 7-38 A.D. but did not visit him, 
propbably because he was dead. He, therefore, came earlier and so did 
Sankara, his contemporary. 

*• 

(ii) Purnavarman reinvigorated the Bodhi-tree, which SaSahka had tried to 
destroy. Sasaiika killed Rajyavardhana, who is placed between 580 A.D. 
and 610 A.D. Purnavarman and also Sankara come after this period, 
sometime between 600 A.D. and 638 A.D. 

(3) According to a Tamil chronicle, Kongu-desarajakal, Sankara is stated to have 
converted a King Tiruvikramadeva to Saivism. Sankara, therefore, is placed at 
the end of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

(4) Madhava, in his Sank£epa-Sankara-Jaya refers to Bana, Mayura and Dandin 
as Sankara’s contemporaries. 105 Hence, also, he has to be assigned to end of 
the 6th or the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

(5) Argument relating to the translation into Chinese in 570 A.D. of Gaudapada’s 

commentary on Samkhya-Karikas. 

► 

Mr. Telang’s conclusion is that Sankara cannot be placed later than 590 or 
595 A.D. 

Remarks 

In this group of the moderners, then, we get two or three views, viz. (1) 788-820 
A.D. (2) end of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A.D. (3) end of the 6th and 
beginning of the 7th century A.D. The first is based on certain stanzas and on certain 
arguments said to be historidal or circumstantial arguments only. The point is : which set 
of arguments deserves attention and respect? The stanzas pointedly mention on precise 
and uniform date. If that is the correct one, all the historical arguments of the scond and 
the third views must be rejected as mere conjecture. If, on the contrary, we like to consider 
the historical arguments, we must at once reject the stanzas as valueless for historical 
calculation. I have already shown that except in two or three cases, all the stanzas are 
without any source and what is more, many stanzas are not mere imitations but verbatim 
repetitions of one set of stanzas, say of pathak’s manuscript or of &rngeri stotra. The 
^pigeri mutt tradition, moreover, is contradictory since it gives as many as three different 
dates, viz. 272 2 Yudhi. Saka - 380 B.C., 1st century B.C. and 7 88-820 A.D. The letter 
produced from the same mutt gives particulars of Sankara’s birth and parentage, which 

105. I have shown earlier that Madhava’s work is altogether unreliable for historical purposes. He 
also makes Nllakantha, Abhinavagupta and &ri Harsa of Khandana Khanda Khadta 
contemporaries of Sankara. 

106. This point has been discussed thoroughly in the next chapter. 
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are altogether subversive of known facts regarding the same. 106 I have shown how the 
Guruparampara of Srngeri is very differently given by different persons and how the 
different versions are mutually contradictory. In themselves, therefore, these stanzas are 
not sufficient proof of any theory based on them. 

Regarding the historical arguments, from what I have stated already it will be quite 
clear that the arguments of different scholars cancel each other. AM the so-called history, 
immediately before and after the Christian Era seems to be in a most uncertain and 
unsatisfactory condition. It is based on assumptions and iddentifications which are 
beginning to be seriously challenged and it is very unsafe to arrive at conclusions 
regarding the date of any person by resorting to them. To illustrate, I may point to 
Kalidasa and Bhartfhari. A large section of scholars holds that Kalidasa belonged to the 
1st century B.C. If Dinnaga is to have been his contemporary, he also will have to be 
assigned to the same period. But, Sankara has been assigned to the 6th century A.D. by 
assuming the 5th century A.D. as the peroid of both these earlier writers. Bhartrhari’s very 
identity has been questioned by Dr. Sahasrabuddhe and the strongest authority on matters 
of history, viz. Hienn Tsang, has been rendered doubtful. Similar confusion prevails in the 
cases of persons like Patanjali, Gaudapada and many others. The main difficulty is that no 
definite information regarding these persons is available and in the earlier decade of 
oriental research, European scholars tried to prove as late dates for Indian history as 
possible, which the succeeding generations of scholars till today have generally been 
accepting as axiomatic conclusions. Even today, very meagre information is available on 
many important topics and whatever is available is highly doubtful. Thus, if any plates are 
found to mention any date, scholars differ to the extent of centuries. The Ellora-plates are 
an instance in point. The traditional information is discredited by the critical minded 
scholars of the present day, as being unreliable. 107 My submission is that to base 
arguments on historical information of this type and to arrive at conclusions based on 
these arguments is an unsafe process and the unsatisfactory state of affairs is amply borne 
out by the discussion of the historical arguments, set forth in the preceding pages. It is, 
indeed, surprising and interesting to find that the same process of historical reasoning has 
yielded three results, each succeeding removed from the previous on by a century. 

(4) 509 B.C. to 477 B.C 

As against the latest date, discussed so far, we have to consider the theory of the 
most ancients, the last to have to be considered but most discredited. I shall first set forth 
the evidence on the point and then discuss its merits or otherwise. 

K • 

(1) While commenting on stanza 1 7 of Gururatnamalika, Susama quotes as from 
Pracina Sankara Vijaya, the following stanza, which gives the particulars of 
Sankara's birth-date. 


107. Vide Prof. B. Upadhyaya’s - p.31 
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su||$jHl^ftRgfc F ^ 11 


This gives us 2 5 9 3 of Kali Ear i.e. 509 B.C. as the year 
f Sankara’s birth. The Samvatsara is Nandana and the day is 
unday. 

Mr. T. S. N. Sastri tells us that according to Citsukha, 
lankara was born in 2593 of Kali Era, Nandana Samvatsara, 
*n a Sunday, 8th day of the bright half of Vaisakha, Dhanus 
.agna and Punarvasu Naksatra. 108 Unfortunately, he has not 
[uoted the stanza or stanzas in question but the particulars 
are precisely the same as in Pr. S.V. 



According to the Dwaarka Mutt tradition, Sankara was born in the year 2 631 of 
Yudhisthira Saka 109 i.e. 508/509 B.C. 

Sri Kota Venkatacalam quotes the following passage in his own book: 110 


“On Sunday Vaisakha Sukla 5th, in the constellation of Punarvasu and in the 
Lagna of Dhanus, in the (cycle) year Nandana, a son was born to Sivaguru and 
he was named Sankara by his father, in 2 593 of Kali Era. This year 
corresponds to 509 B.C.” It seems that this last passage is only a rendering 
in English of the stanza from Pr.S.v. It cannot be treated as any independent 
source of information. 


(2) Regarding the passing away of Sankara, we get the following information, 
(i) Susama quotes as from Pr. S. V. the following stanza: 

wfag floras jfH II 

*TFT Wf ! 1 111 


108. Vide his ‘Age of Sankara’, Foreward, p. ii. 

109. Vide Dwarka Mutt Publication Vimarsa, p. 22. 



110. Vide p. 62 of his book ‘Chronology of Nepal History Reconstructed’. He refers to p. 130, 
Ed. 1931 of “Epochs of the History of Bharata Varsa’’ by Jagadguru Sri Kalyanananda Bharati 
Mantacarya Swami Maharaja. 

111. See 9lhi^trt.ni4 ^ FHT Mr. Bodas, p. 18 - Mr. Bodas says that this stanza is cited by some 
people. I, however, have not been able to find it quoted by any person or in any other work. 
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The first line gives us 262 5 of Kali Ear = 47 7 B.C. as the year of Sankara's 
departure from this world. 

(ii) Mr. Bodas gives us in the same connection the following half-stanza as from 
Citsukha’s Brhat-Sarikara Vijaya. 

aifiw % war 11 

This gives us the year 2 6 63 of Yudhi. Saka i.e. 47 6 B.C. as the year of 
Sankara’s passing away. 

_ 4 

(3) The following stanza on the same point is quoted as from Jinavijaya. 

This gives us 2157 of Yudhi. Saka of the Jains, i.e. 262 5 Yudh. Saka of the 
Hindus, i.e. 47 7 B.C. 112 

It may be noted that Mr. Bodas has misquoted ^ ^ W' &c. as the 

stanza in question and misinterpreted it to give 2159 in place of the correct 
figure 2109 of Jain Yudh. Saka i.e. 5 25 B.C., which refers, according to the 
Jinavijaya, to the fall of Kumarila from the Jain teacher’s terrace and also from 
his esteem. 

(4) The copper-plate of King Sudhanwa, said to have been issued to Sankara and 
now in the possession of Government on behalf of Dwarka Mutt, bears the 
date as Yudhisfhira Saka 2 663, Asvin Sukla 15. 113 This gives us 47 6 B.C. 
as the relevant year. The copper-plate seems to have been issued to Sankara 
right towards the end of his career. King Sudhanwa is referred to not only by 
Jinavijaya but also by biographers like Madhava and Sadananda. 

All these four quotations give a uniform year viz. 476/47 7 B.C. as the one of 
Sankara’s passing away. Mr. Bodas has cited all these four and after making 
some calculations, has dismissed them as confusing and unreliable. 114 As a 
matter of fact, however, he has not tried to follow the differences in the 
different Saka reckonings and thereby created confusion. It is also Mr. Bodas 
who is unreliable. He has ascribed any stanza to any work, without any 
attempt at verification. I have just shown how he has referred to the stanza 

112. The Jains seem to treat Yudhi. Saka and Gatakali as the same. 

113. Vide Dwarka Mutt publication yimarsa - pp. 29 to 31. Inspite of my efforts, I have not been 
able to inspect the original copper-plate and to verify the reference. 

114. Vide his Mr. Bodas, p. 18. 

. 115. Vide his p. 15. 116 Ibid-, pp. 16 and 19. 
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&c. He has not tried to square this quotation with the one 
&c. 115 cited by him in the same connection. If he had done so, 
he would have noticed the contradiction and traced his mistake. Then again, 
he twice ascribes the stanza “HTCJrT f<H&c. to Sadananda’s Sahkara- 
Digvijaya-Sara ll5a ? and the stanza to Punyasloka-manjari, 116 when they 

belong to the three page manuscript of Prof. Pathak and to the Spigeri- 
Guruparampara stotra. Punyasloka-manjari does not at all give any year of 
Sankara’s birth. It only refers to the year of his passing away. Lastly, he refers the 
stanza &c. to Anandagiri’s Pr.S.V. and yet complains that the same is 

not found in the printed edition of Anantanandagiri’s Sankara-Vijaya. That is the 
result of his wrong identification of the two biographers. 117 

(5) PunyaSloka-manjarl, in its very first stanza, refers to Sankara’s passing away thus 

^ li 

According to the commentary on this stanza, this gives 26 25 of Yudhi. Saka i.e. 
47 7 B.C. as the relevant year. 

These direct references to Sankara’s birth and passing away in 509 B.C. and 

■ « 

4 7 7 B.C. respectively, receive support from the following sources : 

(1) According to Citsukha, Sankara was younger than Kumarila by 48 years. 118 
Jinavijaya says the same thing in the following stanza: 119 

dfil II 

This Kumarila Bhatta was born in 5 5 7 B.C. according to the same source viz. 
Jinavijaya, which says d 20 

^r*Hf<W*TT ^ I ' 

HTrPf II 

Ifr: 11 


117 Ibid., p. 9. 

118 Vide T.S.N.&astri’s ‘Age of Sankara’, 

119 Vide ‘Sanskrit Candrika’, Vol. V;2:p. 6. 

120 The earliest trace of these stanzas from Jain Litr. is to be found in R.B.Godbole’s 5T#r 

^t?r. He has given no further trace of the same. (^Rh W?) 

121 Vide Sanskrit Candrika Vol. V:2:p. 6 - in the second stanza, the S.C. wrongly puts the word SPpR: 
in the place of the correct word 'tWT: 
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This gives us 207 7 of Jain Yudh. Saka i.e, 55 7 B.c. 

The same source tells us that Kumarila met his defeat at the hands of his Guru 
in 5 25 B.C. The stanzas on this point are : 121 

^ % I 

^Trf: Wm: crf^T=^f%#Tt ^ fpf li 

Citsukha tells us that Kumarila’s Guru was none other than the Jain 
philosopher, Vardhamana Mahavira, 122 who belonged to the 6th century 
B.C. Jinavijaya therefore, is confirmed by Citsukha also. 

For the Jains, the defeat of Kumarila, i.e. his fall from his Guru's esteem, 
was a memorable event and hence they refer to the year in which it took 
place as auspicious. 

We are further told that fifteen years after his birth, Sankara met Kumarila. 

fWj;%cT; (I 

At the time of this meeting, Kumarila was on the pyre of burning chaff and 
was in his sixty-third year. 

fiHt ^ ffcFTTT. i 

inrpfrwnw. f . n 123 

This means that Sankara met Kumarila in 494 B.C., in which year also, 
Kumarila passed away. 

(2) Citsukha tells us that Sankara took his mother’s permission for Sannyasa 
on the 11th day of the Bright half of Kartika, of the year 2 639 of Yudh. 

.Saka, i.e. 499 B.C. 124 

(3) Citsukha tells us that Sankara’s Guru Govindamuni passed away on the 
Banks of the Narmada river on Thursday, 15th day of Kartika, 2606 of 
Yudh. Saka, Plavanga Sarhvatsara, i.e. 495 B.C. The stanzas are : 125 



W-. I 


122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 


Vide the passage* on pp. 135 to 138, quoted by Mr. T. S. N. Sastri in his book ‘Age of 
Sankara 1 , as from Br. S.V. of Citsukha, part I, Ch. HI. 

Quoted in ‘Sanskrit Candrika’, Vol. V:2:p. 6 

Vide T.S.N. Sastri’s ‘Age of Sankara 1 , part I, Chapter HI, p. 57; Footnote 44. 


Vide, ibid., part I:ch. 



. 102, Footnote 105. 
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w wft II 

In 4 9 5 B.C., Sankara was in his 1 5th year. He met Kumarila next year when 
he was 1 5 years complete. All these particulars agree with each other quite 
well, may be with some very slight differences. 

(4) Citsukha tells us that Sankara established five mutts as follows : 126 


1. Dwarka Mutt 490 B.C, 

2. JyotirMutt 485 B.C. 

3. Govardhana Mutt 484 B.C. 

4. SpigeriMutt 483 B.C. 

5. Kanci Mutt 481 B.C. 


(5) The Jagadguru-Parampara of Govardhana Mutt obtained from Adyar Library, 
Madras, contains the following stanza, regarding the establishment of that mutt: 

This gives us 2 617 of Yudh. Saka i.e. 484 B.C., which exactly agrees with the 
one given by Citsukha. The other particulars also, viz. date, month and PakSa in 
both, tally equally. 

(6) Punyaslokamanjari tells us that SureSvara stayed in Kanci for 70 years after 
Sankara’s death, which took place in 47 7 B.C. The year of his passing away 
therefore was 407 B.C. 127 


This is proved in another way. The same work tells us that Sarvajnatman, 
disciple of SureSvara, survived him by 42 years. The year of passing away of 
Sarvajnatman is given as 2 73 7 Yudh. Saka i.e. 365 B.C.; which is 42 years 
after 407 B.C. The Stanza runs 


A: *11^ I 

f^T W wlteTPcAi 11 St. 8 Punya 



All these authorities point to the same conclusion 
regarding the life-period of Sankara. Some traditional 
information, though oral, goes to support this conclusion. It is 
as follows : 

j (1) At Kalady, the cremation ground of Sankara’s mother 
is shown today. On enquiry at the place, I was told that a 
ontinuous tradition pervaded for over 2000 years, that this 


127. Vide Punyaslokamanjari, stanzas 2 and 3. 
126. Ibid., pp. 2 and 3 of Foreword. 
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was the cremation ground of Sankara's mother and that throughout this long 
period, Yatis, living in this forest - before it was converted into the place of 
pilgrimage of the present day, it was literally a dense jungle - and believing in this 
tradition, used to light a lamp at the place of the cremation. A photograph of the 
said place, as built about 5 0 years back by the Srngeri Mutt is attached on the left. 
The lamp-pole marks the place where the Yatis used to light the lamp. It was this 
custom and tradition that led to the discovery of Sankara’s birth place, in the 



midst of that jungle. 

In the compound of Sri KamakSi Temple, Siva 
Kanci, there is a small temple-like structure, 
containing the image of Sahkaracarya. On 
enquiry, 1 was told that this image was believed to 
be as old as the Kamaksi Temple itself and that 
tradition dated back the period by more than 


Original Mutt Site (Jagannath Purl) 

of Sankara. 


2000 years. This image and the temple are 
supposed to represent the burial place (Samadhi) 


(3) At Jagannatha Puri, the Govardhana Mutt is now situated about a mile away from 
the temple of Jagannatha. When I visited the mutt, the pujarl showed me two 
deities, one a Siva-lingam and the other an image of Sri Gopala-Krisna. I was told 

by the pujarl and by the disciple Swami Maharaja whom I contacted later, that 

* * 

these two images were brought by Sankara himself to Puri, when he established 
his mutt at the place. The present location, however, of the mutt or the deities is 
not the orgignal one. According to the Swamiji, the original mutt was just inside 
the entrance to the Jagannatha temple. Just as we step into the temple premises, 
we find a mutt-like building, which, at present is kept permanently closed. That, 
the Swamiji said, was the site of the original mutt of Sankara, who also built the 
Jagannatha temple. The mutt managed the temple and itself together. In course 
of time, the mutt was required to be expanded and hence it was shifted to the 
present place. This shifting, he said, took place about 1150 years back. The 
establishment and consecration of the two images also in the present place took 
place at the same time. All this, according to the Swamiji, was long after the time 
of Sankara. 

According to Nepal-raja Vamsavali, Sankara visited Nepal during or towards the 

end of the reign of King Vfsadeva. His son was named Sankaradeva to 

* 

commemorate the visit. According to the VarhSavali, Sankara went to Nepal 
and destroyed the Buddhist faith in 2614 of Kali Era i.e. 488-487 B.C. This 
visit is not described by any biography except GuruvamSakaya. 
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Sri Kota Venkatacalam quotes from “A Short History of KaSmir” by P. Gwashalal, the 
following: 

“Gopaditya (the KaSmir King) built the temple of Sankara called Sankaracarya or Thakti 
Sulaima (Kasmir) in 367-366 B.C.” If this is true, Sankara evidently could have preceded 
him by over 100 years. I have shown in Chapter IX that possibly, Mandana belonged to 
KaSmir and Sankara went there to engage him in argument. If Sankara met Kumarila in 4 94 
B.C. and immediately left for Mandana’s place, his visit can be placed sometime in the year 

493 B.C. or 492 B.C. 

The Vai£e$lka system is now generally regarded as older than the Gautama’s Nyaya 
system. Sankara, throughout his extensive commentaries, refers to Vai§esikas and their 
doctrines only (At 2:2: jf^ u « he mentions only 6 Padarthas of Vai&esikas and refutes 
them) and nowhere to Gautama and his system. This seems to show that he came before 
the Nyaya-system was formulated i.e. before the 4th century A.D. 

All these pieces of evidence point to one conclusion viz. that Sankara cannot be 
placed so late as in the 6th, 7th or 8th century A.D. He lived some five or six centuries 
before the Christian Era. How, then, can we account for the later tradition of the 8th 
century A.D.? The answer can be given as follows : 

It is said that the Kanci-pitha produced many brilliant Acaryas. The 3 6th or the 

38th Acarya, known as Abhinava-Sankara or Nava-Sankara, proved the most brilliant. It 

* 

is said that he excelled even Sankara. In course of time, the life-stories of these two 
acaryas got mixed up and a single but mixed tradition grew up. Among other things, which 
are discussed at their relevant places, the particulars including the date of the second 
Sankara were tacked on to first Sankara. After quoting the stanza from Pr.S.V. relating to 
the birth of Sankara, Susama clearly says that ‘some poets, ignorant of the happenings in 
the world (^RRi^'i^nHi) have confused the accounts of the two Sankaras, particularly 
regarding birth, Digvijaya, passing away, &c.; because they could not properly distinguish 

between the two acaryas. 128 while describing the birth of Abhinava Sankara, Susama has 

_ * 

quoted as many as 2 7 stanza from the second chapter of Sahkarendra Vilasa by Vakpati 
Bhatta, a work said to be the biography of Abhinava-Sankara by this KaSmir-pandit. 130 • 
The last of the 2 7th stanzas gives the particulars of A. Sankara’s birth as 3 889 of Kali 
Era, Vaisakha Sukla 10th i.e. 7 88 A.D. The stanza runs : 


128. Read 

<!$*!)I" Susama on st. 17 of 

the description of the Arvaclnas as is significant indeed. It shows the 

genuineness of the statement made. 

129. Vide History of Classical Sanskrit Literature - - M.Krisnmacari - p. 

> 130. Vide History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, M. Krsnamacari, p.323 
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It will be seen how closely this agrees with the date assigned to Sankara by the stanzas 
already quoted. 

The evidence so far produced is sufficient to show that Sankara was born in 5 0 9 
B.C. and passed away in 4 7 7 B.C. or more generally that he belonged to the 6th/5th century 
B.C. only if it could be proved to be reliable and true. There are, however, serious objections 
to its acceptance and they are as follows : 

Firstly, the original works, from which the stanzas have been quoted are not available 
today for inspection and hence their genuineness cannot be properly ascertained. We cannot 
also decide whether the quoted stanzas did really belong to the works to which they have been 
ascribed, even if the existence of these works is taken for granted. 

It has to be admitted that this objection cannot be answered fully. I have, however, 
shown sufficiently clearly that there is evidence to believe that some of the works from 
which the stanzas are mainly quoted did exist till comparatively recently and that at least a 
prima facie case can be put up on the strength of the same. Nothing more is intended to be 
claimed by adducing the foregoing evidence in support of this last theory. 

On the other hand, we can put it to those who have accepted so many quotations 
like the one from Prof. Pathak’s three-page manuscript to say whether they have ever 
cared to verify the originals from which these stanzas were quoted. This three-page 
manuscript is still untraced and so far as I am aware, no one has, so far, called for the 
original. Prof. Pathak does not say anything about the main work to which it belonged nor 
anything else about it, beyond that it belonged to some Govinda Bhatta Yerlekar, 
Belgaum. Neither he nor any other scholar seems worried about these questions and yet 
the stanzas have been accepted by scholars without any suspicion. The very stanzas given 
by him were quoted by VisnuSarman in the vernacular fortnightly Acarya and the stanzas 
appeared as a part of the ^pageri Guruparampara. This parampara version again conflicts 
with the one as given by Mr. Balasubramania Iyer, a Staunch adherent of that mutt and 
with the Vani-Vilasa version. The date of Sankara given in the stanzas also conflicts with 
the traditional date for Sankara, viz 1 st century B.C. held by the said mutt. Inspite of all 
this, not even a faint murmur has been raised by any scholar as to the authenticity of Prof. 
Pathak’s manuscript and the stanzas. 

Secondly, stanzas from Sankara-Vijaya of Balakrsna Brahmananda are simply 
repeated by one scholar after the other. Even a critical research student like Prof. B. 

131 Vide his p. 51 - Foot Note 1 - This quotation is not in connection with Sankara’s 

date. I have not come across any of the three works in any of the 200 and odd printed 

catalogues I have gone through so far. 

132 Vide ‘Acarya’ date 3-5-1916, pp, 27 and 28. 

133 Vide ‘Acarya’ dated 2-8-1914, p. 21. 
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Upadhyaya, who has quoted from both and also from another work called Sankara-Vijaya of 
Kalidasa 131 had to admit to me that he had not only not seen the originals but also did not 
remember where he had picked up the same. The late Mr. K. K. Lele is the only person to say 
something about the original works of Nilakantha and Balakfsna Brahmananda. 132 He also 
seems to have merely repeated what the late Shri V. V. Athalye had had stated some two years 
ago and Shri Athalye has relied on an article on the subject by the late Shri T. C. Kale, who was 
said to have procured these two works in the original. 133 

There are still some more stanzas, quoted by £ri Athalye and Sri Lele, who themselves 
say that no trace of them is to be found elsewhere. Yet, these are given as corroborating the 
thesis of Dr. Pathak. 

It was all these stanzas that set afloat for the first time the theory that Sankara flourished 
in the 8 th and the 9th centuries after Christ and it was afterwards that the historical arguments 
were found to support it. 

It is possible to argue that this theory has become acceptable to scholars not merely by 
virtue of the stanzas quoted but also because historical and circumstantial evidence was found 
to support it. The contradiction in the historical arguments themselves has already been 
pointed out, as also the contradiction between the latter two sets of arguments with the precise 
data furnished by the stanzas. Lastly, the unsatisfactory state in which the present knowledge 
of history continues to be, is an added reason why this alternative justification of the stanzas 
came to be taken exception to. 

The only point in all this discussion is that if in such cases, quotations and stanzas can 
be accepted to settle important dates in history, without the necessity to verify the originals - 
which in many cases are not even mentioned or without verifying that such originals do or did 
really exist - there is no reason why that test should be insisted upon where a date relates to an 
old period and why the stanzas or quotations should at once be declared to be concocted and 
faked without allowing them to put up even a prima facies case. 

The second objection is that this theory upsets many other things in history, which are 
well settled and no explanation has been or can be given to account for the upsetting. 

This objection also has to be initially conceded but the foregoing remarks regarding our 
knowledge of history answer it partly. Moreover, early European scholars, in their attempt to 
reduce the antiquity of Indian history, which they did not believe, reduced the number of 
Kings, curtailed periods of reign and even discredited certain reckonings of time or Era, 
mentioned in old native works. The best of these is seen in the case of Nepal Vamsavali. This 
Varhsavali refers to Kings and events in terms of Kali Era and three inscriptions refer to Harsa 
Samvat. Dr. Buhler, however, has discredited both these eras and built up his own theories, by 
which the Nepal history has suffered a loss of about eight centuries. As this Vamsavali is 


134. Vide Ind. Ant. Vol. II p. 163 ff. 

135. Vide Alberuni’s ‘India’, Vol. II, Ch. 49, pp. 4,5 and 7. 
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pertinent to the present question of Sankara’s date, I shall point out two cases where 
Dr. Buhler has rejected the old reckoning in favour of his own. 

Sivadeva-Varman is the 2 7th King of the 5th Suryavamsi dynasty of Nepal, Three 
inscriptions of this King have been discovered, 134 Inscription No. 12 refers to the coronation 
of this King in 119 of Sri Harsa Samvat. 

Alberuni in his book ‘India’ has converted every era into the Yazdagard era of Persians, 
with reference to the year 400 Yazdagard =1031 A.D. (Alberuni’s own time). Alberuni states 
that this year is equivalent to the following years of the different eras in India. 135 

1031 A.D. = Sri Harsa Era-1488 

= Vikrama Era -1088 
= Salivahana Era - 9 53 
= Kali Era-4132 

From this, it is quite clear that 

Sri Harsa Era = 457 B.C. 

Vikrama Era = 57 B.C. 

Salivahana Era = 78 A.D. 

Kali Era = 3101 B.C. 

Regarding the Harsa Sarhvat or Harsa Era, Alberuni further adds that it was used in 
Mathura and Kanouj and that between Harsa Era and Vikrama Era, there was a difference of 
400 years, “as 1 have been told by some inhabitants of that region.” 

These references clearly establish the different eras with their beginning, at least in 
Alberuni’s time. Out of these, it is with reference to the first era that the inscription (No. 1 2) 
mentions 119 as the year of Sivadeva-Varman s coronation. Calculating 119 from from 
457 B.C., we get 3 3 8 B.C. as the relevant year, which is precisely the year mentioned for this 
event in the VamSavali also. Sankara is said to have visited Nepal in the reign of Vfsadeva- 
Varman, who was the 18th King of the same Suryavamsi dynasty and who, according to the 
VarhSavali, was removed from Sivadevavarman by 150 years. This gives us 488 B.C. as the 
year of Sankara’s visit, which again is the one mentioned in the Vamsavali for the same. 

Dr. Buhler, however, thinks otherwise. Inspite of the information regarding Har«?a- 
Sarhvat given by Alberuni, he says that Alberuni “adds no information about its founder and it 
is certain that this personage can be no other but the hero of Banabhatta’s Har?a Carita, whom 
his protege Hieun Tsang calls Harsavardhana Siladitya.” He then goes on to say that Sri 
Harsa Siladitya’s era began in 606 A.D. and Harsa Samvat 119, therefore, works out to 7 2 5 
A.D, This, according to Dr. Buhler, is the year of Sivadeva Varman’s cordnation. 

History, however, records no era started by Sri Harsa Siladitya nor any era started by 

134. Vide Ind. Ant. Vol. II - p. 163 ff. 

135. Vide Aiberuni’s India’, Vol. II, Ch. 49, pp. 4,5 and 7. 
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anyone in 606 A.D. Tradition does not know it and neither Bapabhatta nor Hieun Tsang 
refers to it. Yet, Dr. Buhler credits Harsavardhana with such an era. But this leads him in an 
absurdity, as follows: 

After Sivadeva-Varman, four Kings came to the same throne, before it passed into the 
hands of the 6th Thakuri Dynasty, of which ArhSuvar was the first King. According to the 
Varhsavali, this King was crowned in Kali year 3001 i.e. 100 B.C. King Vikramaditya visited 
Nepal in Kali 3044 i.e. 5 7 B.C. and started his era there. 

According to Dr. Buhler, ail this is unbelievable. He quotes, in a footnote, a passage 
from Hienn Tsang’s Travel Memoirs, as translated for him by Dr. Beal. 

“Lately, there was a King called An-shu-fa-mo who was distinguished for his learning 
and ingenuity. He himself has composed a work on sounds (Sabda-Vidya). He esteemed 
learning and respected virtue and his reputation was spread everywhere.” 

Dr. Buhler has no doubt that this King is the same as King Amsuvarman of the 
Varhsavali, which, he says, speaks of one such king only. He then says that “as the date of 
Hienn Tsang’s travel in India is fixed beyond doubt and as his visit of Northern India most 
probably falls in the year 63 7 A.D., it follows that ArhSuvarman must have reigned in the first 
half of the 7 th century of our era.... 136 

Thus, Sivadeva-Varman, 2 7th king of the 5th SuryavarhSI dynasty was coronated in 
7 25 A.D. and ArhSu-Varman, who succeeded the 5th king from Sivadeva-Varman was 
crowned in the first half of the 7 th century A.D. I leave it to scholars to judge of this result and 
the method employed to arrive at it. 

While enumerating, at the beginning of this chapter, the views of various scholars 
regarding the date of Sankara, 1 have referred to those of Dr. Fleet and Sri lndraji, according to 
whom, king Vrsadeva Varman, during whose reign Sankara is said to have gone to Nepal, 
reigned in 63 5-637 A.D. and 260 A.D. respectively. 

Europeans themselves caution us against placing implicit reliance on Chinese pilgrim s 
memoirs and advise using our “sagacity both to supply their omissions and correct their 
mistakes.” 137 Yet, we have been following them in total disregard of native records and 
traditions to the contrary. I only feel like concluding this discussion with the following 
passage from Prof. Max Muller: 2 138 

“Men, who possessed the true faculty of an historian, like Niebuhr, have abstained from 
passing sentence on the history of a nation, whose literature had only just been discovered 

and had not yet passed through the ordeal of philological criticism.Other historians, 

however, thought they could do what Niebuhr had left undone.... No nation has, in this 
respect, been more unjustly treated than the Indian. Not only have general conclusions been 
drawn from the most scanty materials but the most questionable and suprious authorities have 
been employed without the least historical investigation.” 


136. Vide Ind. Ant, Vol. XIII, p. 420. 
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Chapter VI 

THE BACKGROUND, BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS 

A good deal will depend upon a determination of Sankara's date, which will help us to 
assess, with some measure of certainty, the background od his life and life-work. 
Unfortunately, however, all the biographical works, available today, seem to have been 
written a very very long time indeed after the play of Sankara’s life was enacted on the 
stage of this earth. The biographers had lost all useful contact with his times and what 
little information they furnished, seems to relate more to their own immediate past than to 
that of Sankara. It, therefore, becomes necessary to gather the relevant information from 
elsewhere. 

India has principally been a religious country. Religion has dominated practically 
the whole of its life. It set standards in social and political matters. Religious concepts 
underwent changes and these brought about changes in the social body and influenced the 
body politic. This situation prevailed before Sankara also. 

Thus, the simple prayer-worship of Rgveda was replaced by the cumbrous ritualism 
of the Brahmanas. An excess of this ritualism brought in the Aranyakas, only to culminate 
in the philosophy of the Upanisads. All this was an esaentially Vedic Religion, with its 
acceptance of the system of four Varnas and the authority of the Vedas. Just as, however, 
the Upanisads represented one reaction to the ritualism, Buddhism was another. Buddha 
ruled out caste system and the ritual but replaced them by a strict adherence to a code of 
morals and love for all the beings. 

The next important stage came when an attempt was made by Jaimini and 
Badarayana to revive the Vedic Religion. From the fact of mutual references, they seem to 
have been contemporaries and each concentrated on one particular branch of the Vedic 
Religion, Jaimini devoting himself to the Karma-Kanda and Badaryayana to a 
coordination of Upanissdic philosophy. This is only a rough distinction since there is 
evidence to infer that Jaimini also had written Vedanta-Sutras 1 like those of Badarayana. 
Both of them assimilated what was good in Buddhism but as Dr. Radhakrsnan remarks, 
“Brahmanism killed Buddhism by a fraternal embrace.” 2 


1 Vide Suresvara’s Naiskannya Siddhi, Chapter 1:91 

2 Vide his ‘Sankara and Ramanuja’, p.36 
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It course of time, Upavarsa wrote a Vptti each on both these systems and developed 
the theory of Jnana-Karma Samuccaya, which Kumarila also accepted and incorporated 
into his works. Perhaps, Mandana also held the same view. At any rate, this theory seems 
to have been holding the ground at the time of Sankara’s birth. Sankara is at great pain to 
refute this stand and he may be said to have written his commentary on the Bhg., with the 
object of refuting this theory and establishing knowledge of the self as the only means of 
salvation. In his commentaries on Upanisads also, 3 he criticises this theory as and when 
occasion permits. 

Alongside of this, there had developed the systems of Sarhkhya, Yoga, VaiSesikas, 

£ 

Pasupatas, Bhagavatas and even the Carvakas. We find from Sankara’s commentaries, 
particularly his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, that Buddhism had developed four 
new and quite formidable schools of philosophy. The Jains also were a force in the 
philosophical field, to be reckoned with. In fact, Citsukha would have us believe that 
Kumarila’s main opponents were Jains and not Buddhists, who are however, refuted at 
great length in his own works. With the development of Pasupatas and Bhagavatas, 
perhaps, some practices of branding the body with some marks, had also come into 
beging. It, however, does not seem probable that there is any evidence in the works of 
Kumarila, SureSvara or Sankara to show the existence of a babble of jarring voices, as it 
has been described by biographers like Anantanandagiri, Brahmananda Sarasvati and 
Vallisahaya. The Saktas, Saivas, Vaisnavas with their divisions and sub divisions seemto 
be a growth of later times given the difference between the saktas and Vaisnavas does not 
appear to have become so marked then. As far as his commentaries reveal, Sankara refers 
to Visnu, image or worship of Visnu more than to §iva or Siva-worship. The field of 
discordant notes, therefore, appears to have been greatly limited. 

Out of these creeds, Patahjali, Jaimini and Badarayana tried to stem Buddhism. 
Gaudapada, in particular, on the one hand and Kumarila and Mandana on the other, 
humbled the Buddhists as also the Jains, who were a fresh force in the field. At this stage, 
I would like to differ from Dr. Sahasrabuddhe who, on the basis of a statement 4 in 
Sankara’s commentary on 11:2:2 6 deduces that Buddhists were a very powerful force 
in Sankara’s time. The last words in the statement, viz. the whole world is confounded or 
trouble by the Vainasikas, have been construed to mean that the Buddhists were very 
powerful in these days. My submission is like this: 

The Vainasikas represented only one of the branches of Buddhistic philosophy. It is 
not proper to equate one part with the whole. If, again, we go through the rest of Sankara’s 
commentary on that particular Sutra, we find that right from the beginning, Sankara is 

3. Vide particularly his commentaries on Isa, Mundaka and Taittiriya. 

4. Read: 

^ ^hffsrrf^TT 

?Rf ^ 'll §T.$. II : 2 : 26 
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trying to point out contradictions between what the VainaSikas believe in theory and what they 
accepbas experience in actual life. In this last sentence, Sankara rounds off his refutation with 
the remark that by making mutually contradictory statements, they violate all recognised rules 
of logic and reasoning. “Sarvo Lokah Akulikriyate” is only an idiomatic way of saying that the 
reasoning is opposed to all accepted standards thereof. 5 It has nothing to do with the 
influence of Vainasikas or Buddhists on the society of the day. Though such a meaning 
appears to accrue from the mere words, it is against the context. The trend also of the 
sentence quoted does not support such an interpretation. While dealing with the story of 
Kumarila, I have tried to show in some detail that the really powerful sect in the field was that 
of the Jains and not of the Buddhists. Only because Sankara refutes Baudhas at great length, 
we cannot say it is sufficient to show their immediate influence in his time. Sankara has 
refuted the Samkhya theory also to an equal - perhaps greater - extebt. The later biographers 
confounded the Buddhists and Jains and reduced them practically to one and the same 
system. 


Gaudapada and his predecessors, as already stated, had counteracted the influence of 
the Buddhists by using their own theories and methods against themselves, while the 
Mimamsakas, while establishing the authority of the Vedas and the Vedic religion, gave 
excessive importance to Karma-marga and subordinated the teaching of the Upanisads to 
the performance of Karman by interpreting Jaimini 6 too narrowly and rigidly. Attainment 
of heaven as the highest aim and the consequent performance of Karmas became the form 
of practical religion. Badarayana, Sukamuni and Gaudapada tried to 
co-ordinate the Upani$adic passages into a systematic philosophy of thought and action 
and purposely added the teaching of Lord Krsna, in the form of the Bhg., but the 
Mimamsakas held the ground. Systems like the Samkhya and Vaisesika tried to utilise and 
interpret Upanisadic passages in their own way. The PaSupatas and Bhagavatas also had 
appeared in the field, with their own theories and practices. 

In the social field also, in this state of flux, created by constant changes in the 
theoretical and practical aspects of religion, the Varna§rama-arrangement, which 
prevailed from of old, had lost its stability and was in a disturbed condition, a fact referred 
to by Sankara himself. 7 The human mind is naturally averse to restraints, which are 
implied in any social arrangements, and whenever the socila sanction behind them 
slackens for some reason or the other, it throws them off and tries to live a free life, at least 
so far as it can. Such a period existed before the advent of Sankara. 

All this required a comprehensive genitis and a powerful personality to harmonise 
the various theories into one composite system of thought and practice and to reinstate 

5. It is submitted that even the other passages cited by Dr. Sahasrabuddhe do not seem to favour 
such a thesis. 

6. Vide Jaimini’s Sutra ^IHMW ii 

7. Sankara says : «i4tfa«l ^ liFTH srftopfti II W.^. 1:3: 33 
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the sanctions and stabilise the social order. Both these needs were answered by the advent of 
a personality like that of Sankara, who combined in himself the philosopher and the social 
reformer. 

We know very little about the genealogy of Sankara. What little we know can be 
represented as follows : 

Unknown . 

3 

Vidyadhiraja (Sankaras grand father) 

3 

Sivaguru - married to Aryamba or Arya 

(Sankara’s parents) 

\ 

3 

Sankara 

Thus we are told by all the biographers except a few that Sankara’s grandfather was 
a Brahmin named Vidyadhiraja, living at a village (agrahara) called Kalati on the bank of 
the Curpa river in Kerala Pradesh. Beyond the name and that he was a very learned 
brahmin, we know nothing about him. Govindanatha, Cidvilasa and Br. Saras do not 
mention him at all. They start the story with Sivaguru and his wife only. The rest, however, 
unanimously mention him as Vidyadhiraja. As his very name suggests, he must have been 
a very learned person. Sadananda describes him as ‘Proficient in the Vedas and the 
Vedahgas’ 8 and Vyasacala suggests the same thing when he describes him as questioning 
his son Sivaguru on all topics like the Bhatta-view, Gurumata, Kanabhug-mata &c. 9 
Guruvarhsakavya tells us that he had acquired great fame 10 while Madhava refers to him 
as of ‘steady intellect’. J1 

People on the Malabar side are even now a religious people and it need not be said 
that Sankara’s grandfather also must have been a devout worshipper of God and a Strict 
follower of the Vedic Religion. Cid., Mad. and Sada. describe how Lord Mahesvara had 
manifested Himself as a Lingam on the Vrsa-mountain (at Trichur, about 30 miles from 
Kalaji) and had directed the Kerala-chief to build a temple to Him and to arrange for his 
worship. The king is differently mentioned as Sriman Hariharatmaja by Cid., Rajaiekhara 
by Mad. and as the local King by Sada., but he is said by all these to have built the shrine 

8. Vide Sankara-Digvijaya-Sara - Ch. 11:3 and 4 

9. Vide Vyasacallya - Ch 1:21 and 22. 

10. Vide Ch. 1:39. 

11. Vide S.S. Jaya - 1:4. 
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and created the agrahara Kalali. It may be deduced from this story that such a shrine 
existed even then and that Vidyaahiraja was an ardent worshipper of that God. 

Vidyadhiraja had a son called Sivaguru, who himself was a very learned person and 
was temperamentally detached from worldly life. Vallisahaya calls him the son, called 
Sivaguru Dixit and describes him as one who had lowered the chief of the gods by his own 
greatness and whose greatness was recognised by the learned people 12 . Biographers 
agree in describing him as a very learned person, a great follower of the Vedic religion and 
performer of great sacrifices. 13 Vya., Mad. and Sada. only describe his encounter with his 
Vidyaguru regarding entering the order of Grhasthas, which he is unwilling to do. Mad. is 
very elaborate while Sada. is very brief. According to both, his father goes to his Guru’s 
Asrama and brings him back home. He is then married to a girl from a respectable family. 
Vya., Mad. and Raja. 14 D. refer to the girl as the daughter of Makha-pandita. 14 No other 
biographer describes any such discussion between Sivaguru and his preceptor nor even 
his marriage. They presume the marriage and narrate the story ahead of it. In fact, only 
Cid. and Br. Saras-mention his wife’s name as Arya or Aryamba and Aryamba 
respectively 143 . The other biographers simply refer to her as his wife, very devoted to her 
husband. 

With the marriage of Sivaguru and Aryamba, Vidyadhiraja disappears. We do not 
hear anything about him thereafter just as we do not know him prior to it. The young 
couple lived happily for many years but without a child. The Hindus believe in the 
absolute necessity of having a son and when they did not get one after many years of 
married life, they became uneasy and consulted each other about it. The wife then narrated 
the story of Upamanyu as an instance of Lord Siva’s bounty in response to austere 
penance and accordingly, the biographers tell us, they performed rigorous austerities. 
Lord Siva or Vysabhanatha or Vysadeva became satisfied with their tapasya and appeared 
to Sivaguru in a dream - according to Br. Saras., He appeared before him in person 15 - 
and asked him what he desired. When he said that he desired a son, He asked him 
whether he desired one omniscient but short-lived son or many long-lived dullards, 
Sivaguru preferred the first. Thus, by His grace, Sankara's birth took place. 

12 Read: I 

Wiffa Wt Il I : 48 

13 Vide Vya. - 1:32, 33 and 34; Mad. -11:36 to 38; Raja. D. -1:14. 

14. Vide Vya. -1:29, Mad. 11:33 and Raja. D. -1:13. 

14a. Vide - Cid. 11:40 and V:30 and Br. Saras. IX:5. 

15. Read: ¥ 4% 3% 1 

fWSTsfa+l^ir fTONvMN*: II 

|| f % 5T.tR.IX I 8,9 
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This is how the story is narrated by most of the biographers. Citsukha also says that 
Sankara was born by the Grace of God Vrsadeva. 16 Br. Saras, and Sivarahasya state 
openly that Lord Siva promosed that He Himiself would be born to them as their son. 17 
India has know many instances of great men having been born as a result of great penance 
of their parents. It is just possible that Sankara was one of them. 

After the pregancy of Aryarhba, as a result of the Lord’s boon, some biographers 
describe her Dohadas, only to anticipate events but Cid. goes to the length of saying that 
just before birth, Lord Siva manifested Himself before her, in His full divine form. 
Aryamba was a little affrighted in the beginning but soon picked up courage and requested 
Him to become a child and give her the pleasures of seeing his Balakrida or Bala-lila. Lord 
Siva consented and the next moment, a child was weeping and kicking in her bed. 

Many biographers (Anandagiri, Cid., Mad., Sada. Br. Saras. &c.), but not all, narrate 
the birth of Sankara with all its attendant effects on Nature in general, in the most mythical 
fashion, a point touched upon in Chapter IV. It is meant to invest Sankara’s personality 
with divinity. The biographers thus deify not only Sankara but also other characters like 
Rumania, Mandana, Bharati, Padmapada, Citsukha, Anandagiri &c., that were to figure 
later in Sankara’s life. Just as Sankara is said by some to be Lord Siva Himself born on 
earth for uprooting the hostile theorists (Durmata-Khandana) and establishing Advaita- 
Philosophy, (biographers like Mad., Br. Saras, and Siva Rahasya even tell us that Lord 
Siva promised the gods who approached Him for relief, that He Himself would take birth 
as Sankaracarya for these two purposes) these other characters also are said to be the 
incarnations of various Gods like Skanda, Brahma, Saeasvati, Visnu and so on. Here also, 
the same author describes the birth of the same persons alrernatively as from different 
gods, e.g. Padmapada from Visnu and Sananandana from Aruna 18 (Padmapada and 
Sanandana are the same person) or Bfhaspati becomes Mandana and Anandagiri. 19 This 
is mostly from Madhava’s work and his commentator Dhanapati tries to explain the 
contradiction by resorting to the theory of Pakiantara. 20 Even Anandagiri in his 
Pr. S.v .seems to fall a victim to this instinct of deifying personalities. All this has, of 
course, to be dismissed as fantastic description. 21 

16. Vide T.S,N.Sastri’s ‘Age of Sankara’, p.34 

17. 

18. Vide Mad. S.&. Jaya - IH:2 and IQ:6. 

19. Vide - Ibid. - ID: 8 and HI:6. 

20. Read: 

II 

21. Read: 

*FRTT TO: || f^Tt 
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After the boon, Aryarhba had become pregnant with the Sambhava, Saiva or Ai£vara 
Tejas and in course of time, Aryarhba gave birth to Sankara at Kalati in Kerala Pradesh. 

At this place, I would like to discuss the question of Sankara’s birth-place and keep 
on record the unanimous and conclusive evidence I have been able to collect on the 


sunject. 



Lord Gopalakrlshnan 
Kaladi 


(1) In the last chapter, I have already referred to the tradition 
regarding the Yatis lighting a lamp near Aryarhba’s Samadhi and the 
consequent discovery and revival of the place, as also that of Sankara’s 
birth. Till recently, the Asvatha tree, which Aryarhba used to worship daily 
stood in its original place but I am now informed that it no more' exists ther 
- it was removed some 10 years ago. The image of Lord Krsna, which also 
Aryarhba used to worship daily and the temple in which the image was 
installed stand there today and a photograph of the image is exhibited on 
the left. 


(2) Citsukha tells us that Kalati was the birth-place of Sankara. 22 
When, later, his mother sent message with one of her relatives that she was desirous of seeing 
him, Citsukha says that Sankara went to Kalati 23 Sanandana also, when he was in search of 
Sankara, was according to Citsukha, directed by Govindamuni to Kalati only, where he 
had gone to see his old mother. 24 

(3) Anandagiri in his Pr. S.V. also seems to have said that Sankara’s birth took place 
at Kalati. 25 

(4) Vyasacala introduces the figure of Sivaguru at Kalati in Kerala. 26 Here he was 
married and here only was Sankara born. Further on, while narrating the incident of 
Sankara meeting his mother for the last time, Vya. expressly says that Sankara went to his 
own land of birth, by resorting to Yoga. 26a 

(5) Cidvilasa describes how Narada came to the earth and in turn to Kerala Desa, 
which he describes at great length and then says that Narada arrived at the famous sacred 


22 Vide ‘Age of Sankara’s, p. 33/34 

23 Ibid., p.92/3 

24 Ibid., p.99 

25 Susama quotes &c. then says: flfWt 

Wufen and after this quotes two more stanzas, referring to Sankara’s birth. 

26 Vide - Vya.’s Sankara-Vijaya - 1:1 
26a Read: 

trPT^ I 1-1 

^ IIIV : 94 - Ibid. 

27 Read: sFM Nn II II: 33 
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place called Kalati. 27 There he saw Sivaguru and his wife practising austere penance for 
getting a son. Later on, in Chapter V, we are told that Lord Siva, with a view to conferring 
a boon on the couple came to Vj-sacala, the Dak6ina-Kailasa, where flowed the Curni-river. 28 
Here was the couple blessed with a child and here was Sankara born. 

(6) Raja. D. tells us that in Kerala, there was a great agrahara called Kalati. 29 In the 
following stanzas he tells us that there lived Vidyadhiraja, a learned Brahmin, 30 who h^d a 
son named Sivaguru 31 and Sankara also was born at this place. 32 

(7) Madhava refers to Vfsadri in Kerala Pradesa arid says that in the vicinity of it 
was a btg and a beautiful agrahara called Kalati, where lived Vidyadhiraja. 33 Here was 
Sivaguru married and here was Sankara born. 

(8) Sadananda does not mention the name Kalati but the other particulars given by 
him point unmistakably to the same conclusion. Thus he describes the manifeststion of 
Lord Siva as a Lingam on the Vrsamountain, near the Purna river in Kerala. 34 At this 
place, he tells us, lived Vidyadhiraja, his son Sivaguru with his wife and here was Sankara 
born. 

(9) Guruvamsa Kavya refers to Kerala de§a. Then he describes a Brahmin called Sri 
sivaguru, the son of Vidyadhiraja 35 and a little later describes Sankara’s birth at this place 
as a result of Sivaguru penance. 36 

(10) Paramesvara Kavikanthirava first describes the manifestation of Lord Siva in 
the form of a Lingam on Vrsa mountain in the vicinity of the Curna river and then refers to 
a great agrahara called Kalati, which had come into being through the grace of Lord Siva, 

28. Read: Vc-SHT =? THhH ftfWTT l 

fTR WN II 

^ff 4DrlR*fl rn ll V : 4 & 5 -Ibid. 

29. Read: l 

arfk +lrtfd4m*: ll 1:11 

30. Ibid. 1:12; 

31. Ibid. 1:13. 

32. Ibid. 1:26. 

33. Read: | 

n n : 3, 4 

34. Read: ^ Tf^jjt fee'll I 

rpt sJV’HI: 1^3: 11 fifU 1MII ?T.f%.^TR 

35. Read: f^TTlrr #IW i 

Wtt II I :32 

%fl ftMPpTI*1* Is W4T yiR'd^ll'KdRKMdH'^: I 
wri =i^>j|f%iRiddRKkHdTs^ n i :33 

36. Read: ffr^TWT WT: dd^Hf^d': *ltffrdPTr Wd 4 J*M: WFQ 

ll 
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residing on the Vrsa mountain. 37 In this agrahara lived Vidyadhiraja, his son Sivaguru and his 
wife and here was Sankara born to the latter couple, through the grace of Lord Siva. 

(11) Br. Saras, is the most explicit in this respect. Narada approached Lord Siva for 
uplift of Dharma and Lord Siva promised him that he would be born in Kerala as the son of a 
Brahmin and do what he desired. 37 Later on, this Brahmin is said to be Sivaguru who is 
described as staying in Kalati, in the vicinity of Vrsacala, on the banks of the Curna-river in 
Kerala pradeSa. 38 This Brahmin had no son and hence with his wife, practised penance and 
by the favour of Lord Mahadeva, got Sankara as a son. 

(12) Bala-gopala Yati refers to Sivaguru only, as living in the village Kalati. He was 
desirous of a son and worshipped Lord Siva. The lord also said to him in a dream 39 that 
he would get a son, an incarnation of Absolute Reality Itself and accordingly, Sankara was 
born, 1 3 months after conception. 40 

(13) Nllakantha refers to a deSa called Kerala and a great agrahara called Kalati 41 
and then describes Vidyadhiraja and Sivaguru as father and son staying at that latter place. 
At the same place, Sivaguru practised penance for getting a son and here was Sankara 
born in 7 88 A.D. 42 


(14) Vallisahaya introduce Vidyadhiraja in the agrahara called Kalati in Kerala. 43 
The next stanza describes Sivaguru, his son and few stanzas later, 44 narrates the birth 
Sankara at that very place. 

The two Puranas Sivarahasya and Markandeya Sarhhita also bear out the same 
particulars. 

(15) Sivarahasya tells us that Uvara i.e. Lord Siva promises his wife that there 


38. Read: 4TCT wt I 

^lWfc£ ffrT II 

^ tlFT ft I 

sfTSFFS ^rr II Ibid - Ch. IX. 

39. Read: few* ftmnk: l 

I^T: II 

k'FspTRF II TTf^JTT XXI: 112 / 113. 


40. Ibid : XXII : 15. 

41. Read : Rfk.cRT: I R 1:13:7 

3#T ^ || Ibid -1:13:8 


42. Ibid: I: 27 

43. Read : «lf f RtTfttfTTftft I 

fWRR 3JRft^ll 3TT.f^. I: 47 

44. Ibid : 1: 54. 

45. Read : I 

II 9th Artisa - Ch, XVI: Stanza - 15. 
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would be born as Sankara, in the Sasalagrama in Kerala, an excellent Brahmin to some 
Brahmin woman staying there. 45 SaSalagrama in Kerala clearly means Kalati. 

(16) Markandeya Samhita is absolutely clear that Sri Sankara born to the wife of 
Sivaguru in the excellent village or city (purottama) called Kalati. 46 

y •. 

(17) Even Madhva-Vijaya or Sri Sumadhva-Vijaya as it is called, by Trivikrama 

Bhatta, says that Sankara (^M) was born in Anghritala and the commentator 

ViSvapati-tlrtha explains the expression Anghritala by saying Karadi was the corrupt form 
or name of the word. 48 

(18) By common consent, Sankara was a Nambudiri Brahmin. His mother 
belonged to a Nambudiri Brahmin family called Panjurapallai-illam, which according to 
Prof. B. Upadhyaya lived near Trichur. The Nambudiris generally belonged to the Kerala 
pradesh. We are further told by Citsukha that the first pujari of the Badari-Narayana 
temple was a Nambudiri Brahmin called Agntearman and that he was a relative of Sankara. 
This also points to the same conclusion. 

All the above authorities unanimously declare that Sankara was born in a village 
called Kalati or Kalady in the Kerala pradesa, on the banks of the Curna river. The printed 
edition of Ananatanandagiri’s Sankara-Vijaya is the only exception which says that 
Sankara was born at Cidambaram. As, however, stated in Chapter II, this is the only 
edition or copy of the work to mention this detail. All the other manuscripts (except the 
one in Oriental Mss. Library, Ujjain) refer to Kalati only as the birth-place of Sankara. It 
may also be added that Acyutaraya also in his commentary deadly shows that the 
manuscripts of that Sankara Vijaya before him referred to Kalati as Sankara’s birth¬ 
place. 49 

I have also referred to the confusion between the life stories of Sankara and 
Abhinava-Sankara, the 38th head of Kamakoti-pitha. He is also said to have been born at 
Cidambaram and possibly this was grafted on to Sankara. The point of Sankara’s birth¬ 
place, therefore, can be taken as settled. 

Immediately on hearing the birth of a son, Sivaguru, overjoyed at heart, took a bath, 
distributed wealth and got a horoscope of the child prepared by learned astrologers. The 


46. Read : grfcrm T: I 

wi ii 

47. Read : ?r 72nd Khanda : Ch. 7 : Stanza - 4. 

^ | Ch.I : 47 

48. Read : 9vtfvm I 

ffft WpJFT ■art!' ?i?t ^ TftTtff: II Comm.on 1: 47, above. 

49. Vide his comm, on Madhava’s Sri Sankara Vijaya - Ch. II Stanza 1. 

50. Vide Vya. IV : 25/6; Govindanatha ; II : 62 / 3 / 4; Mad. II : 79, 80 Sadananda II ; 36 to 39. 
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astrologers unanimously declared that the child would become an omniscient person, write 
commentaries on the prasthana-traya, defeat in argument the protagonists of various schools 
of thought and establish Advaita-philosophy. 50 These biographers are careful to tell us that 
Sivaguru did not ask them about the span of his life. 51 Govindanatha omits a reference to the 
point altogether. Biographers like Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa, Raja. D., the author of G.V. 
Kaya do not at ail describe the astrologer - business. Thereafter, Jata-karman is performed 52 
and the child is named Sankara. Different biographers give different reasons for giving him 
that name. Thus, Raja. D. says that Sankara was so named because he was known to be an 
incarnation of Lord Sankara. 53 Govindanatha says that out of his own devotion to Lord 
Sankara, he named his son after 54 him. Vyasacala, Madhave and G.V.K. say that he was so 
named because he gave excellent happiness or because he was a fruit of Lord Sankara’s 
grace. 55 

We need not believe all these mythical accounts given only in anticipation. We can only 
say a son was born to Sivaguru’s wife, perhaps through the grace of Lord Siva and he was 
named Sankara by his parents. It is quite possible that the child’s horoscope, which Sivaguru 
must have got prepared immediately, revealed an unusually brilliant future for the new-born 
son. 


51. Vide Vya. IV : 26; Mad. - II : 80; Sada. - II : 40. 

52. Vide - Vya. IV : 21; Raja. D. - I : 29, Sada. - H : 36; 

G.V.K. -1:61. 

53. Vide 1: 30 

Wm % II 

54. Read : % faff HI: 1 

55. Read : 
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Equally reliable appear to be the descriptions of Sankara's body, given by 
■ Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa and Madhava. 56 The descriptions are so graphic that they 
almost appear to be eye-witness accounts. We, however, know that they are not. 

The writers are removed by centuries from the object of their description. Mutually, 
however, the descriptions agree more or less, in equating Sankara with Lord Siva with His 
divine marks, and perhaps were based on some common previous source. The Saivite 
tone is marked in Anant. and Madhava. Cidvilasa does not show it. On the contrary, his 
description seems to be more balanced and natural than these other two and this is in 
keeping with Mr. Sastri’s statement that Cidvilasa follows Citsukha for the major part. 
Here also, it may be deduced that Sankara had a peculiarly engaging personality right 
from his childhood and perhaps was endowed with some unusual marks on his body, 
which predicted great things for him. It is worth noting that writers, who could give such 
detailed descriptions of Sankara’s body, say nothing whatsoever about the particulars of 
the time of his appearance in the world. 

We now come to Sankara's education. 

According to Citsukha, Sankara exhibited uncommon intelligence in his very first 
year, so much that his father felt it necessary to celebrate his first lessons in writing the 
characters (aksarabhyasa) when he reached the third year. He could recite any work after 
hearing it only once. He learnt the branches of secular literature like grammar and rhetoric 
in less than two years. 

The other biographers agree about Sankara’s un-common talents but give 
exaggerated accounts of his early accomplishments. Thus, Govindanatha says that 
Sankara picked up the characters by writing them only once. 57 G.V.K. and Nilakantha put 
it in the third year. Cidvilasa agrees with these people but adds the sciences of metre, 
poetics, Gita, Vaditra and Dance and also declared Sankara a tattva-vicara-vit. Madhava 
says that Sankara learnt his characters and language in the first year, to write the 
characters and speak the language in the second and all the Karyas and Puranas without 
hearing them in the third. He recited after a single hearing the Vedas, Tarka and Naya and 
also sported in the field of poetry. He also defeated opponents in argument. Paramesvara, 
following Madava, describes all this learning in a single stanza. 58 Anantanandagiri, Raja. 
D., Br. Saras, and Valli. are silent over this early period of his education. Most of the 
biographers tell us that Sivaguru performed Sankara’s Cudakarman in his third year. 

After Sankara had finished his training in the secular sciences, he had to be sent to 
the Gurukula for studying the Vedas, For that study, thread-ceremony was necessary and 


57. Vide : Ill : 3 I 
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seeing that Sankara was a particularly gifted child, Sivaguru must have thought of performing 
it in his fifth year, in accordance with the scriptures. Sankara’s upanayana and Sivaguru’s 
passing away are allied incidents and there is difference of opinion among the biographers on 
this point. 

According to Citsukha, Sivaguru had to invest Sankara with the sacred thread in his fifth 
year onlyl and only after doing so, he passed away. 59 Citsukha even tells us that Sankara left 
his house in search of his Guru in his ninth year, exactly one year after his father’s death. 60 
From this, it appears that Sivaguru was alive for about two years after Sankara’s thread- 
ceremony and passed away sometime in his eighth year. 

Anandagiri also, in his Pr. S.V. says that Sankara’s father left this world after performing 
his Cudakarman and thread-ceremony. 

Among the later biographers, only Cidvilasa and Br. Saras, agree with the version above. 
Cidvilasa says that Sankara was invested with the sacred thread and Sivaguru was thinking of 

his marriage. Sankara did not like the idea but, waited till his death, which, he knew, was 

* 

coming soon and Sivaguru did actuallly pass away shortly after his thread-ceremony. 

Br. Saras, tells us that Sivaguru performed Sankara’s thread-ceremony in his seventh 

year. His maternal uncle gave him many ornaments and clothes by way of presents and also 

some gold vessels. Sivaguru’s passing away, however, is placed by him in the eleventh year of 

Sankara. Thus, one day during that year, Sivaguru called Sankara and after embracing him 

0 0 

said that he i.e. Sankara was Lord Sambhu Himself, born for the welfare of mankind. He had 
obtained him as his son by hard penance. He wanted to go to Kailasa but desired Sankara to 
perform his last rites. He, then, called his wife and asked her not to go suttee but to stay behind 
for the protection of Sankara. He, then, called his brother-in-law Mahadeva and asked him to 
protect these two persons by staying with them only and to arrange for Sankara’s marriage 
with a becoming bride when he entered youth. After delivering this last message, he passed 
away. 

The rest of the biographers agree in placing Sivaguru’s death prior to the performance 
of Sankara’s thread-ceremony. According to them, the ceremony was performed in his fifth 
year by Sankara’s relatives after Sivaguru’s death. Raja.D. alone says that Sankara was 6 years 
old at the time of the ceremony. 

Vya., Govindanatha, Raja. D. and Valll. place Sivaguru’s death in Sankara’s fifth year 
while according to Mad., Sada., G.V.K. and Nllakanfha, it took place in Sankara’s third 
year, immediately after the performance of the Cudakarman. According to Bala Gopala, 
Sivaguru was absent from the time of his wife’s pregnancy. He does not describe his 
passing away as such. 

59. Vide “Age of Sankara” - p.35. 

60. Ibid - p. 36). 
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Out of these, we can easily rule out the accounts of Br. Saras, and Bala G. as 
altogether unsupported. Out of the rest, Citsukha can be believed and accepted, he being 
Sankara’s contemporary. He is also supported by Cidvilasa. 

After the performance of the thread-ceremony, Sankara was naturally sent to a 
Gurukula, where Citsukha, (Vi$nu§arman), was his co-student and Cit. says that he mastered 
all the various lores with surprising swiftness and avidity even before he was eight years old, 
i.e. within about three years. Citsukha says that as a student, Sankara had, by his genial nature, 
endeared himself to all about him. He also composed a work Balabodha-samgraha, when he 
was only six years old . 61 

Later biographers repeat this story. Anantanandagiri describes him as one who had 
mastered all the lores by a single hearing . b2 Madhava says that Sankara learnt everything 
that his preceptor could teach him within two months and that naturally, his co-students 
could not keep pace with him. Sadananda says that Sankara learnt all the four Vedas with 
the six Atigas and also began to expound their meaning to others. G.V.K. informs us that 
Sankara learnt eighteen Vidyas and began to teach them to other pupils. 

According to Br. Saras., Sankara, after the Upanayana, went to the hermitage of 
Sage Agastya for Vedic study and learnt from him all the lores during a stay of three years. 
At the end of the period, he gave him Guru-Daksina and with his permission, returned 
home. One day, Sivaguru saw him meditating and naturally he questioned him about it. 
Sankara told him that he was practising Sadadhara Dhyanayoga at the instance of his 
Guru Sivaguru asked him to explain the particular 'yoga' and Sankara did it. This 
explanation is given by Br. Saras at great length. Some days after this incident, Sivaguru’s 
death took place, as described already. 

r 

Nilakantha says that when Sankara finished his education, he expressed to his Guru 
a desire to give him some Daksina but the preceptor refused it. Sankara, therefore, offered 
it by way of one thousand salutes (pranama) and came home. 


The biographers generally refer to the four Vedas and the Vedarigas as having been 
mastered by Sankara but Raja. D. also adds systems like Purva-mimamsa and Yoga to this 
group. The traditional stanza, however, describes Sankara as Caturvedi'at eight years of 


age. 


63 


It is difficult to find people today, ready to accept this account of Sankara's 
education, which, to them, appears fabulous, for any degree of intelligence. That is why 
Mr. C.N. Krsnaswamy Iyer regards “the tender age when he finished his course of studies 


61. Vide ‘Age of Sankara’ - p. 35. 

62. The words are : I - Ch. HE ^r.fa.. 

63. Read : ^<0.,.. II. 

64. ‘Three Great Acarya - pp. 13, 14. 
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as having been given in a careless manner or with intent to add to the Guru's greatness and 
holds “that in all probability, Sankara had become a young man by the time he returned to his 
own house, having, in the usual course, completed his study of the Sastras in the house and 
under the guidance of his teacher. 64 He makes it clear that he only intends to reject tenth-rate 
and meaningless miracles. Dr. Radhakrsnan feels that at the most we can say that “Sankara 
was youthful prodigy of Vedic learning and free intelligence.” 65 

Before dealing with the next phase of Sankara's life, viz. Sannyasa, search for a Guru & 

c.,- it is necessary to discuss a few monor incidents, narrated between Upanayana and 

Sannyasa. The following four incidents have been mentioned in this connection. 

£ 

(1) Once, during the period of his instruction in the Gurukula, Sankara had gone out 
for BhikSa, when he came to the house of a very poor Brahmin. His wife alone was in the 
house. She had nothing to offer him but Sankara insisted on her giving him something - 
whatever it may be. Ultimately, she gave him a dried-up amalaka-fruit which she found in 
the house. 

Sankara was touched by the degree of her poverty and praised Goddess Lak£mi, 
who appeared before him and asked him his desire. Sankara requested Her to bestow 
wealth upon the poor couple but she pointed to their past Karma as the reason of their 
present poverty. Sankara, however, requester Her to give them wealth in return for the 
Amalaka-fruit offered to him just then. She consented and sent down a shower of Golden 
Amalakas in their court-yard. Thus requiting and relieving the couple, Sankara left the 
place and returned to the Gurukula. 66 

It seems that like some other stories, this one also is meant only to add to the glory 
and greatness of Sankara, particularly because only Madhava, Sadananda ParameSvara 
and Niiakantha (the latter two following Mad. almost completely), give it. None of the 
older biographers or even the rest of the later ones, mentions it. Madhava has picked it up 

65. Vedanta - Sankara and Ramanuja, p.12. 

66. Br. Saras, gives this story a little differently and at a later stage, viz., when Sankara was on his 
way to the place of Govindamuni. 

Thus, when Sankara went to Kadambanagara, he went to the house of a brahmin for food 
(Bhiksa). his wife alone was at home, the husband having gone out for going round the temple 
there and for reciting some stotras. 

Read : f I 

#ff: II - Ch. XII. 

She told Sankara that on his return, the husband would give him rice (Drona tandula) but she 
would not let him go away without Bhiksa, lest it should destroy their merit (punya) Sankara, 
thereupon, asked her to bring him anything she had in the house. She then brought an amalaka 
fruit (Tailapakva Amalaka). Seeing their poverty, Sankara invoked Lakshmi, who at this instance, 
showered golden Amalakas in their house. She makes no reference to the past deeds of the 
Brahmin-couple. The location and timing of the story also are different. Hence, it has been given, 
even at the cost of some repetition. 
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verbatim from Tirumala Dixit, in whose work it appears for the first time. 

(2) After Sankara had returned home from the Gurukula, Rajasekhara, the then ruler of 
Kerala learnt about Sankara’s genius and sent his minister to Sankara to fetch him to the place. 
Sankara, however, declined the request and sent him back. The king, thereupon, came in 
person to Sankara’s house and placed before him 1000 gold coins. Sankara politely refused 
these also and requested that they should be distributed to householders, as he did not require 
them. Madhava tells us that the king requested Sankara to bless him with a son. Sankara said 
that his desires would be fulfilled and then in private asked him to perform a sacrifice (isti) for 
the purpose. The king gladly agreed to do so. The king also read out to him the dramas 
written by himself. 

This story also appears for the first time in Tiru. D. and is also given by Raja.D., 
Madhava, Sadananda, Guru V.K. Parame£vara and Nilakantha. Out of these, Tiru D., Raja. 
D., Guru V.K. and Param. give the name of the king as Rajasekhara. The remaining three 
do not mention it. The commentator of Madhava identifies the king as Rajasekhara and 
Madhava also identifies him as such in Chapter XIV of his work. Dr. Zambre, however, in 
his thesis on Rajasekhara, has shown very clearly that 

(i) the dramatist Rajasekhara belonged to the 10th century A.D. 

(ii) the dramatist Rajasekhara was never a king and that no king of that name was 
ever a dramatist and 

<iii) no king named RajaSekhara is ever known to have ruled Kerala. 

The story, therefore, can be rejected as unfounded. 

(3) Sometime after the visit of RajaSekhara, we are told by biographers, holy sages 
like Upamanyu, Gautama and Agastya came to Sankara's house. Sankara offered them 
due worship. In the course of the conversation that ensued, Sankara’s mother asked them 
about the life-span of Sankara. Agastya told her that he was destined to live on earth, only 
for sixteen years but that he would spend another sixteen years and then go back to his 
divine abode. With these words the sages left the house. Aryarhba was very much pained 
by this news but Sankara consoled her by means of some beautiful philosophy and also 
conveyed to her his intention to renounce all worldly life for the same reasons. 

This is the story as narrated by Tiru. Dixit, Madhava, Sadananda, Paramesvara and 
Nilakantha. Paramesvara omits a reference to the question regarding Sankara's life-span. 
Like the others, however, he also makes Aryarhba request the sages to tell her how 
Sankara had acquired such learning and fame at such a tender age. 

Br. Saras.'s version of this story is, as usual, different from the one above. According 


67. Read : sf jfter: l 
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to him, this visit took place when Sankara was in his fifth year and Sivaguru was still alive. 67 
In Sankara’s fifth year, sage Agastya came with his disciples, to the house of Sivaguru, to see 
Sankara, Agastya told Sivaguru that Sankara would refute all the Durmatas and establish 
Advaita in the country. Agastya then wrote a Rudra-Kavaca on bark-leaf and tied it round the 
neck of Sankara and then went back to his hermitage on the top of the mountain. 

All this story seems quite absurd and can be dismissed straightaway. Like the first two, 
this one also appears in Tiru. D. for the first time and most evidently, is a prediction after the 
event, only to extol and heighten the greatness of Sankara. 

(4) The last story relates to the changing of the course of the Curni river and is 
described by seven biographers, the others making no reference to it. 

Vyasacala, Govindanatha and G.V.Kavya merely tell us that Sankara saw that his 
ageing mother could not afford to walk the disstance (of about two miles) to the river 
every day and hence brought it near his house. Raja.D. says that Sankara by resorting to 
his yogic powers, created a river called Arhba. According to Madhava, Sankara’s mother 
had, one day, gone to the river as usual. Unable to bear the heat of the Sun, she fell down 
unconscious on the ground. Anxious over the delay in her return, Sankara went and found 
her in that condition. He sprinkled water on her face and brought her back to 
consciousness and then brought her back home, with the help of other people. He then 
prayed to the river, which said that he would get what he desired. The next day, people 
were surprised to find the river flowing near the house of Sankara. According to 
Nilakanfha, the mother was unable to come back by herself but had not fainted. Sankara, 
with his disciples, went to her help, held an umbrella over her head and brought her back 
home. 

This story receives corroboration from other quarters also. Thus, Anandagiri in his 
Pr.S.V. also tells us that Sankara brought the river Curni near his mother’s abode. 68 

Secondly, tradition is Malabar and particularly in Kalati is unanimous on this point 
and I could testify to it when I had been to the place. 

Thirdly, one gentleman, there, gave me a very interesting derivation of the very 
name Kalati. That word, he said, was of Malayalam origin and meant ‘water issuing from 
the foot’ and then he went on to narrate how, with a view to relieving his mother of her 
daily troubles, Sankara asked the river to give up the old course and take the new one, as 
indicated by him by by his foot (^T^). 

The river thereupon changed her course accordingly and began to flow where we 
find her today. 

68. Read : Mh I 

'H'Li'ufl ■nk'ifsMRflltf't: II - quoted by Susama on G.R.M. - Stanza - 18. 
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Even today, we are shown the two beds of the river, the old one being a couple of miles 
away from the present one. During the rainy season, that bed also becomes full of water. 

This story need not be brushed aside altogether. Even without going as far as 
Anandagiri who says that nothing is difficult for those who manage the affairs of the whole 
world, we may say that this story represents only a configuration of the phenomenon of 
the river giving up its old course and taking a new one - an event not at all uncommon in 
the geographical history of a country. We can further say that the phenomenon took place 
about the same period of Sankara s life at which this feat is ascribed to him. Out of the 
four incidents, therefore, this seems to be the one likely to have in it some historical truth. 

Madhava tells us that many learned pundits came to Sankara at that age only and 
learnt important DarSanas under him, to attain the skill of the king of snakes. This is sheer 
anticipation. Sankara had yet to finish his training in Vedanta and to start giving 
instructions, which, according to Citsukha, come only after he leaves his house and is 
initiated into the order of Sannyasins. The story of his Sannyasa and training in Vedanta 
forms the subject matter of the next chapter. 
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Chapter - VII 

sannyAsa, search for a guru, 

TRAINING IN VEDANTA AND INITIATION 


Just after Sankara’s return from the Gurukula, some talk seems to have been going on 

' i 

about his marriage. Cidvilasa says that his father was thinking about it but passed away before 
he was able to do anything in the matter. Tiru.D. whom Madhava follows to the letter, says 
that the mother desired Sankara to marry and said so to him. Sankara disliked the idea but 
only with a view not to hurt her feelings, kept quiet after putting in a couple of arguments. 1 
Sankara, perhaps, had already made up his mind to renounce the worldly life and leave his 
home but possibly, his mother opposed him. He was, therefore, thinking of some opportunity 
to put his decision into practice and to do so with his mother’s permission. He came by one 
such when, one day, he had gone to the Curni river for bath as usual and a powerful crocodile, 
notorious for its strength inside the water, caught his foot. Sankara, naturally cried for help 
and many people gathered on the bank and so did the mother also come to the place. None of 
those present was able to help Sankara against the crocodile. Ultimately, Sankara cried aloud 

to his mother and requested her to permit him to become a Sannyasin. Most of the 

£ 

biographers suggest that according to Sankara, that was the only way to escape from the 
clutches of the crocodile. 2 The mother naturally wished that he should live - may be as a 
Sannyasin-rather than that she should lose him permanently and hence gave her consent. 
Immediately 

Sankara proclaimed his renunciation orally and came out of the water and most joyfully 
the mother and the son embraced each other. 

1. Br, Saras, gives an interesting story in this connection. He says that about three years after 
Sivaguru’s death, Sankara’s maternal uncle, Mahadeva began to discuss the question of Sankara’s 
marriage. Sankara did not like it but the uncle, with the consent of Aryamba, came to 
Subrahmanya-sthala, along with Sankara and other relatives, for seeing a girl. There, in a secluded 
place, Narada met Sankara and reminded him of his life’s mission. Sankara consequently began to 
think of Sannyasa and to meditate on Lord Ganesa, for getting mother’s permission for it. 

The story is given only as an additional curiosity. It is superflous to consider it any further. 

2. Raja. D. tells us that Sankara’s original span of life of eight only was over. Hence this incident 
came about. His becoming a Sannyasin would be a second birth and he would be able to live for 
eight years more. Sankara puts up this argument to his mother, in favour of Sannyasa. 
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Cidvilasa, Raja. D. G.V.Kavya and Br. Saras, tell us that the crocodile was only a 
Gandharva (called Pusparatha according to Cid. and Br. Saras) under a curse of Brahma. 
According to Cid., the curse had come upon him due to his transgressing the orders of 
Brahma. According to Br. Saras., at the marriage-ceremony of Pusparatha’s daughter, 
Brahma was present but Pusparatha did not notice him and hence did not worship him. 
Enraged by this, Brahma cursed him to become a crocodile in a water-reservoir but at his 
request decreed that he would be freed from that condition by the touch of the foot of 
Sankara, who would be born in Kalati. 3 Cid. gives a similar account of the Gandharva’s 
liberation from the curse. Bala-Gopala is the only biographer to heighten the miraculous 
effect of this incident by adding 4 that the crocodile was created by Sankara himself. 

Biographers like Vyasacala, Govindanatha, Madhava and Sadananda do not refer to 
the curse at all. Valli, Sahaya is very brief and tells us simply that Sankara once entered a 
lake and was caught by a corcodile. He, however, leapt out of its clutches as he did from 
the first to the fourth Asrama. 5 

Anandagiri seems to favour this story of the crocodile and also of the curse. 6 We do 
not know the version of Citsukha in the matter but it may be noted that among the later 
biographers, Tiru. D. omits this story altogether. With all the other biographers, however, 
narrating this story in the same terms, more or less, it is very difficult to say what value 
should be attached to the same. It seems to have more than a merely allegorical 
significance, viz., that “one caught by the crocodile of ignorance in the river of trans¬ 
migration does not attain liberation without renunciation.” 7 At thte most, we may make a 
qualified acceptance by saying that there was some real peril an Sankara, making use of it, 
resorted to Apat-Sannyasa. 

Bala-Gopala gives us an interesting episode here. As soon as Sankara became a 
Sannyasin by Presoccara, Gods assembled in heaven to praise him and rained down on 
him garlands of Mandara-flowers. 8 They, however, feared that by his spread of knowledge 

3. Read : l 
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(of self), all would become liberated and as a result of his establishing Sannyasa, no one 
would care to give oblations to the Gods. They, therefore, requested him to retain the 
Karma-marga also. Sankara assured them that he was not going to establish Sannyasa for 
destroying Karman but for removing the ego-sense, that Karma-marge would remain as a 
necessity even for those desirous of (self) knowledge and also because all the people 
would not be able to realise the unity of the soul all too soon and thus would necessarily 
remain fit for the Karma-marge only. The gods were satisfied with this answer and 
repaired to their respective abodes. 

This is another absurd story and need not be considered at any length. 

Sankara had renounced by Presoccara only but as soon as has come out of the river, 
he had a keen desire to find out a Guru and perform renunciation according to religious 
rites. With great difficulty, he obtained his mother’s permission for it and then making 
over all his father’s property and his mother to the care of his relatives, he bade them 
attend to all her wants properly. He, then, himself gave her a promise which is best put in 
the beautiful words of the old poet Vyasacala. Sankara said : 

“Whenever, 0 mother, by day, night or any other time, you remember me, I shall 
come to you at that very moment, having given up everything and believe me I shall 
perform your last rites after your death. 9 

“You should never think 1 forsook you in your helpless widowed condition and 
became a recluse. I shall help you obtain hundred times the fruit that you would by my 
staying here.’’ 10 

It is a very touching promise and speaks eloquently for Sankara’s great affection for 
his mother. All great souls have exhibited similar feeling, particularly for their mothers. 
Yet, real greatness lies in the capacity to subordinate sentiment and emotion to the sense 
and call of duty. Sankara lived up to that ideal of greatness and left his house to persue his 
life’s job. 

We are told by Citsukha that just before he left, he saw Lord Acyuta in a dream and 
blessing him with a successful journey. He directed him to Govindamuni on the banks of 
the Narmada-river, for initiation into Krama-Sannyasa. Cit. says that at this time, Sankara 
composed Acyutastaka. 
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This story is not altogether unbelievable. Perhaps, this fact was later on converted 
into the story of Lord Krsna appearing before Sankara and requesting him to relieve Him 
of the trouble on account of the beating of the waves of the COrni-river, now running close 
by Him and then Sankara doing so by placing the image of Lord Krsna some distance 
away, perhaps where we see it now. 11 

According to Citsukha, Sankara took his mother’s permission on the 11th day of 
Kartika-Sukla-PakSa of tH^ year 2 6 39 Yudh. Saka = 500 B.C. While passing through 
Gokapa, he was joined by Visnu-Sarman, who subsequently became known as 
Citsukhacarya. Sankara wandered about for one year in Northern India, until he met 
Govindamuni at Amarakanta on the banks of the Narmada. Just as Sankara was directed 
to Govindamuni by Lord Achuta appearing in a dream, so also Govindamuni was 
informed of Sankara’s arrival and he was ordained to initiate him into Sannyasa. 
Accordingly, he was waiting with his son Bhartfhari or Bhartrpraparica, to receive 
Sankara. When, therefore, Sankara actually reached his place, he found Govindamuni 
surrounded by Bharirhari and his other disciples and the eyes of both were filled with 
tears. 


Sankara, with all the reverential feeling of a true disciple, fell at his feet and the latter 

also received him with open arms. Sankara stayed there for one year and then on the 2nd 

* 

day of Phalguna-krsna-paksa, 2 640 Yu.S. i.e.499 B.C. Govindamuni, though diffident 
of his capacity to do it, initiated Sankara into Krama-Sannyasa, in accordance with the 
Lord’s command. Sankara stayed there for one year more and during these two years sat 
at the feet of Govindamuni and learnt from him all Vedanta and other important works, 
then current. It was during this period that Sankara composed Naramadasfaka and other 
minor works like 


( 1 ) 

(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(9) FTW 
( 11 ) 


( 2 ) 

(4) 

( 6 ) 

(8) *H4if*K u i 

( 10 ) 

( 12 ) 


♦ 


Among the many works that Sankara was taught by Govindamuni, Gaudapada’s 
Karikas on the Mandukya- Upanisad appealed to him most, as containing Vedanta 
philosophy in a nutshell. Sankara naturally expresssed to Govindamuni a desire to see his 

Parama-guru Gaudapada and also to write a commentary on the Karikas. Govindamuni 

* _ 

was happy over the suggestion and himself took Sankara to the BadarikaSrama, where 
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Sankara saw Gaudapada, about 120 years old and engaged permanently in Brahma- 
mstha, only waiting for his grand-disciple. Sankara prostrated himself before him and 
Gaudapada also immediately accepted him as his new pupil, promising to teach him all he 
knew. Sankara studied under him for four years and one day obtained permission to write 
a commentary on the Karikas, which he did immediately. Gaudapada was so much 
pleased with it that he asked him to write commentaries on the prasthanatraya and 
thereby to establish the supremacy of Advaita-Vedanta. It was during these four years 
that Sankara wrote commentaries on the Bhagavad-Gita, Sanat- sujatiya and 
Visnushasranama. With Anugita and Uttaragita, 12 these formed the Smrti-prasthana but 
since Gaudapada had already commented on these two Gitas, Sankara did not touch them. 
Thereafter, Sankara wrote commentaries on the ten principal Upanisads, Nrrimha- 
Purvatapini, being the first to be commented upon. In his colophon to this commentary, 
Sankara refers to it as his first performance (Adya-Krti). Gaudapada had already written 
Vivarana in verses on the Nrsimha-Uttara-tapini Upanisad. Perhaps, Sankara also wrote a 
commentary on the Kansitaki Upanisad. The last was his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutras. In all he wrote sixteen commentaries and they are known as $odasa-Bha$yas. 13 
During this same period, he also wrote his important minor works like. 

(l) (2) 

(3) (4) 

(5) and (6) 

Gaudapada was so delighted at this activity of Sankara that he undertook to take 
him to Kailasa and to introduce him and his works to his own Guru Sukamuni and also to 
Badarayana Vyasa. Sankara reckoned himself most fortunate and when actually they went 
there, Sankara was overjoyed to see them, engaged in Brahmarhstha on one of the peaks 
of Mount Kailasa. In praise of blessed souls like Suka and Badarayana, Sankara composed 
Dhanyastaka. Both these sages were very glad to see Sankara and to go through his works 
and they pronounced his commentary on the Brahma-sutras a correct interpretation of 
the Upanisads. They gave him their sincere blessings and asked him to go to Varanasi to 
preach and establish the supremacy of the Advaita system of philosophy by conquering 
the opponents in the religious and the philosophical fields, who were then crushing the 
spirit out of the true ideal of the Upanisads. 

12. According to Citsukha, Uttaragita was a part of Mahabharata. Vide ‘Age of Sankara’ - p. 67. 

13. The sixteen commentaries are : 

(1) Visnusahasranama 

(2) Sanatsujata 

(3) Bhaga vadglta 

(4) Nr. Pu.Tapini-Up. 

(5) KausirakI Up. (6 to 15) ten Upanisads. 

(6) Brahma-Sutras. 
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Immediately after pronouncing their blessings, Gaudapada, Sukamuni and 
Badarayana disappeared and Sankara was left alone in that lonely place, lost in thought 
about the fleeting panorama of life and now longing for a Guru who could lift him out of 
the tangle of ignorance. While immersed in such a state of resignation, he saw a mystic 
Guru in human form, milk-white, three-eyed, moon-crested, holding in the four hands a 
rosary of pearls, a pitcher of nectar, a sacred book and a cinmudra, young and handsome, 
with the yogic belt, girdled by a mighty serpent & c., bedecked with garlands of pearls and 
seated in the posture of an expositor on a stately tabernacle, adorned with myriads of 
fragrant blooming flowers, at the foot of a banian tree (Vata-druma) in the middle of a 
majestic and solemn groove on one of the snow-white peaks of Kailasa, surrounded by 
holy and hoary sages like Vasi$tha, Vamadeva, Badarayana, §uka, Gaudapada and a host 
of others, mighty sages, seated like disciples, with one and the same book in their hands. 
Sankara. approached that mystic Guru and in praise of Him, uttered the famous 
Dak§inamurti-Stotra in ten stanzas 14 and then fell at His feet. The Lord and all others 
were highly pleased with the hymn and then Sukamuni interceded on his behalf that he 
was worthy of being taught the mystery of spiritual knowledge. The Divine Teacher 
received Sankara accordingly and bade the attendants prepare for his initiation into what 
Sankara described later as Adhyatma-Sannyasa. 

Sankara was then bathed with water from the Ganges and made ready for receiption 
by a variety of minute ceremonies. He was then smeared with sacred ashes and was made 
to wear the saffron-coloured robe. With one hand grasping the staff (Danda) and the other 
a pitcher (Kamandalu), once more renounced all worldly desires and expressed his 
determination to follow the will of the Master. Thereafter, he was presented to Him, the 
Mighty Teacher but not knowing how to worship, compossed the small hymn called Para- 
puja and offered it to Him by way of worship. Then, the Mahavakyas were directly taught 
to him by the Lord, as constituting the knowledge of the Highest Secret and he repeated 

t 

them solemnly with perfect concerntation on Him. With this impartation and presentation 
to him of the sacred book, his initiation was complete. The book was found to be his own 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras. He expressed his gratitude to the Divine Teacher, 
who took him to Maha-Kailasa, where be composed two hymns, (1) Ri c ru^ir<+Rii*-ri^' j f'i and 
(2) in rapturous delight. From this moment, Sankara became a Jivan-mukta 

and composed the two poems (1) 3TTr*Pf5f^T and (2) The Teacher blessed him 

with a long life and sound health and ordered him to go forth as a Paramahamsa- 
Parivrajakacarya and also assured him that his philosophy of absolute Monism would be 
established in the world. 

14. The hymn composed by Sankara contained 10 stanzas only. $yresvara’s comm. on the 

same is upto the 10th stanza only. The additional five stanzas given in some places are added by 
Cutsukha), 
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Thus blessed, Sankara came back to the hermitage of Badarayana at the foot of the 
Kailasa mountain, wherefrom the three sages had disappeared. There he found his 
companion VisnuSarman, sorrowful on account of the disappearance of the three sages 
and of Sankara himself. He had searched for Sankara in vain and at last waited for him at 
the hermitage so long. At his request, therefore, Sankara narrated to him all that happened 
after the three sages disappeared, upto the wonders on the Maha-Kailasa. At his request, 
again, Sankara composed (1) and (2) Visnuiarman’s respect for 

Sankara now became a thousand times increased. He composed Guvaastaka 15 in praise of 
Sankara and at thte end of it, requested him to initiate him into Sannyasa. Sankara had 
known his devotion and Vairagya all these six years and after making him go through 
certain formalities, made him a Sannyasin and renamed him Citsukha. He imparted to him 
the real secret of the Mahavakyas by composing ^isi^RH^i on the lines taught by the 
Divine Teacher and thus completed his initiation also. 

Now, both Sankara and Citsukha were anxious to go to Benares. Sankara, however, 
first went to Badarika^rama to see and pay his respects to Govindamuni, who was 
delighted to hear Sankara’s adventures on Kailasa and Maha-Kailasa and he also bade him 
go to Banaras forthwith and spread Advaita philosophy. 

This is Citsukha’s account of Sankara’s Sannyasa, training in Vedanta and initiation 
into the mysteries of Advaita philosophy. We now turn to the other biographers. 

According to Anantanandagiri, Sankara met Govindamuni at Cidambar. According 
to Bala Gopala Yati, Sankara met him on the banks of the Kaveri river while Vallisahaya 
brings them together at Pundarikapura (in the South). 

Vyasacala, Tiru. D., Madhava, Sadananda, G.V. Kavya and Nllakanfha locate the 
aSrama of the sage on the banks of the Narmada river (Sadananda calls the river 
Indubhava). Vyasacala’s location, however, is open to doubt for he only says that Sankara 
came to a distant place (Dura-de£a) where he found Govidamuni and that from that place, 
he went to Badarikasrama. Keraliya-Sankara Vijaya of Govindanatha says that 
Govindamuni was at Ka§I while Cidvilasa and Br. Saras describe the meeting of the two at 
Badarikasrama. Raja. D. does not mention the name of the place at all. He simply tells us 
that having consoled his mother, Sankara left his home and saw in front of him his Guru, 
Govindamuni, the disciple of Gaudapada. 16 

Beyond a few descriptions of forests and glades and mountains given by Madhava, 
none except Br. Saras, mentions any stages or period, of Sankara’s journey from his 
house to Govindamuni’s aSrama. According to Br. Saras., Sankara, after leaving his house 

15. This hymn has been wrongly attributed to Sankara. 

16. Read: frpf l 

s: il -1:33. 
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at the age of sixteen, set out for the north and on his way, lived by begging food. One 
night, he put up at the residence of a Brahmin, from where he went to Kadamba Nagar. 
From this place, he went to Kalipura 17 where also he stayed for one night. In this manner, 
visiting many places, Sankara went to Badari at the end of one year and there he saw 
Govindamuni, immersed in meditation. He approached him, went round him, bowed low 
and pleaded for protection from the fear of transmigratory existence. 

Govindanatha brings Sankara to his Guru’s place at Kassi by the aerial path. 
Raja.D. s version has already been noted. 

According to Cidvilasa, after Sankara arrived at the hermitage of Govindamuni at 
BadarikaSrama, he went round it thrice and after offering him salutations, stood there, 
near Govindamuni. Govindamuni asked him who he was and the purpose of his visit. 
Sankara recounted his history in short and said that he had come for Krama-Sannyasa. 
Govindamuni, finding him fit for it duly performed his initiation. Then he took him in his 
lap and transmitted the import (bodha) of the Mahavakyas into his ears. He then gave him 
instructions regarding the behaviour of a Sannyasin and also communicated to him the 
Guru-parampara. Finally he bade him go about as a Jivanmukta, write commentaries and 
spread Advaita philosophy. 


17. At each of these places, an incident is described by Br. Saras. Thus, at the first place, when 
Sankara woke up the next morning he heard the sound of musical instruments and also the 
weeping of the inmates of the house. He approached the brahmin and asked him to explain this 
mixture of joy and sorrow. The brahmin said that he was performing the thread-ceremony of his 
son and hence the rejoining but he had another son of the same age, but he had died of snake bite 
about three years back. If he wore living then, his ceremony also would have been performed, and 
the weeping was due to his absence. Sankara then asked him to bring the asthis, if any, retained in 
the house. The brahmin had kept them for immersion in some sacred waters and brought them to 
Sankara. Sankara took them from him, performed 1000 Mrtynjaya-mahamantra japa, sprinkled 
over the asthis some water from his bowl and praised God. The boy was brought back to life. 

The incident at Kadamba nagar has been described in the last chapter and need not be repeated 
here. 


At Kalipura, Sankara slept in the outer Verandah of a brahmin’s house. The brahmin requested 
him not to sleep there for fear of Bhadra - Kali, who came there at night and ate people. Sankara 
asked him not to fear on that account and slept there. He then protected himself by a Sivakavaca 
and placed a Yantra over his mouth. Cf. II - Ch. XHI. 


When as usual, Kalika came there and saw all this, she was afraid of going near and went back to 
the temple. Sankara, however, bound her and ordered her not to eat human beings any more. If 
she did not obey him, he would laock her up in the sea. Kalika, then, pleaded that many Jains and 
Buddhists lived in that city and she ate them only, because all of them were atheists. She, 
however, agreed not to eat human beings any longer. 

Read : 

WW ^KT: tvsp f Hlfol+r: I 

k ^ trf^r 3 vfW: n - ch. xm. 
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According to Madhava and Sadananda, after Sankara came to the Narmada river, he 
was directed to the cave of Govindanatha, as these two biographers call him, by some 
sage, on being asked about it. On seeing the cave, Sankara came to it and going round the 
same thrice, prostrated himself outside and praised Govinda. (Madhava gives a few 
stanzas in praise of Govinda. Sadananda does not). Govinda, who had just returned to 
consciousness of the outer world, was pleased by his sweet voice and asked Sankara who 
he was. Sankara told him that he was none of the five elements, nor their qualities nor the 
sense-organs but was Siva Himself, the residuary Highest Principle. 18 

According to Nilakanfha, Sankara somehow found out the asrama, which adorned 
the bank of the river Narmada, then bathed in its waters, performed his evening rites and 
drinking some water for food, lay down under a tree for rest. 19 Next morning, he offered 
his ablutions to the Sun-God and then going to the asrama of Govinda, went round it 
thrice and praised Govinda. On being asked who he was, he said that he had come to him 
to know who he was and so this question did not deserve an answer. 20 

4 

Some writers like Govindanatha, Madhava and Sadananda as also the author of 
Patanjali-Vijaya 21 tell us that Sankara served his Guru for some time before he left him for 
the Himalayas. Similarly, biographers like Vya., Govinda., Raja. D., Mad., Sada., G.V.K. 
say that Sankara learnt everything from Govindamuni by his twelth year and then went to 
Ka§i or Badarikasrama to write his commentaries. 

All biographers, except Br. Saras., say that Sankara’s initiation into Sannyasa as well 
as Adhyatma-Vidya was complete at the hands of Govindamuni only. From his asrama, 
Sankara emerged a full-fledged Jlvan-mukta, with orders to write commentaries on the 
prasthana-traya and to propagate and establish Advaita Philosophy. 

Br. Saras, gives, as usual, a different version. Like Cidvilasa, he also tells us that on 
being asked his antecedents, Sankara gave Govindamuni a brief account of his life till then 
and that he desired initiation into Sannyasa, according to Sastric rites. To this, however, 
Govindamuni replied that his Guru was Gaudapada, disciple of Suka but was then in his 
cave, immersed in meditation. He came out once in six months, out of daya (grace) 



19. 

20. 



Read : 


^ 'T cT^T: I T WT =T ^ fT^fTT: I s n'ftfa*lP rnTts^Wt I 

tT H *TT*pfrl 5PT - V : 99 

hiPhi£ m =r ^ i 

^SFT rHt ^ Wftl+faW: II Ws Tft.f^.^TTr - 10 : 70. 

Vide : t. - II: 56 : 12 

Read : 
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- Ibid - H : 62. 


Vide : - Ch. Vm : 71. 
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towards men like himself. Only three days back, he went back to his cave and that Sankara 
would have to wait for six months, after which he would request Gaudapada to initiate him 
into Sannyasa. Sankara agreed and stayed in the asrama of Govindamuni. At the end of six 
months, Gaudapada came out. Govidamuni told him about Sankara’s arrival, his greatness 
and his desire to be initiated into Sannyasa. Gaudapada asked Sankara to be brought 
before him and remarked that he had come for establishing Advaita and refuting the 
Durmatas. Sankara came and praised him and said that he knew him (i) to be born of 
Ganesa or Ganaka, (ii) the son of Satyasarman, (iii) reputed in his childhood by the name 
Siddhe&a & c. Gaudapada, in return, said a few words about himself and his Guru, 
Sukamuni and then at the hands of Govindapada initiated him, into Sannyasa. He, 
however, personally taught him Vedanta philosophy as deduced by Vyasa. He, then, gave 
him the ten Upanisads, Rudropanisad, Devi-Upanisad & c.-in all 3 2 upanisads. At the 
instance of Gaudapada, Govindamuni gave him Ratnagarbha-GaneSa and 
Candramauli&vara Linga. Thereafter, Gaudapada asked Sankara to write, in his own 
presence, commentaries on Vedanta-DarSana, 10 Upanisads and the ‘Clta. Sankara, did 
accordingly and on seeing those commentaries, Gaudapada was filled with the Highest 
Bliss. He then handed over to him his own Karlkas on the Mandukya-Upanisad and his 
own commentary on the Uttara-Gita. He, then, asked Sankara to go on a pilgrimage and 
to refute the Durmatas. He also asked him to worship the Ganesha and the Lingam 
regularly and then explained to him that the two had come down from Lord Siva at Kailasa 
through regular succession. Sankara asked him why Siva worshipped Himself and 
Gaudapada duly explained it. 

Bala Gopala gives another interesting story. After Sankara met Govindamuni on the 
banks of the Kaveri river, he received instructions to protect the limits (of Hindu Religion - 
(Maryada-rakSana) and a Yogapattaka and immediately thereafter, he went to Gokarna, 
where he got his first disciple in a Dravida named Sadananda. Govindapada is said to have 
given Sankara his name. At Gokarna proper, Sankara met one devotee of Siva. He told the 
devotee that Siva and Visnu were the same principle and thereupon the devotee gave up 
his opposition to Visnu. Sankara then went to Badari for paying his respects to his 
Parama-Guru, Gaudapada. 

When he came to Gaudapada, he found his feet covered by cloth. Sankara requested 
him to allow him to salute his feet. Gaudapada told him that he was previously a human 
being as Gaudasisu but by practising knowledge, attained the status of a God. Sankara was a 
mere man and hence did not deserve to touch his feet. Sankara rejoined philosophically : 

II ?f.^TT - XXII : 77 

Gaudapada was pleased and asked him to return to him after writing a commentary 
on the Visnu-saha§ra-nama-hymn. Sankara accordingly wrote it and then returned to 
Gaudapada, only to heighten his satisfaction. Gaudapada then told Sankara that he was 
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none else than Lord £iva Himself. Sankara then requested permission to write other 
commentaries and it was promptly given. Sankara wrote a commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sutras and other commentaries in due course. He was about to write a commentary on the 
Bhagavata Purana, when suddenly Lord Narayana appeared before him and requested 
him not to touch that work. §ridhara-Yati was to be born for writing the same. Sankara 
consented to leave that Purana alone and agreed not to quote from it also in his 
commentaries. He would quote from Visnu Purana only. The Lord was satisfied and both 
praised each other. Lord Narayana conferred on Sankara the title Bhagavat-pada. 

Madhava, Sadananda, Br. Saras, and Nllakantha narrate a famous story about 
Sankara at the hermitage of Govindamuni. 

Sometime after Sankara’s initiation, Govinda was in meditation. It was rainy season. 
Heavy rains caused the waters of the Narmada river to come surging up till they 
threatened to drown the hermitage and disturb the sage. The other inmates were afraid but 
Sankara, seeing the danger, put his Kamandalu at the entrance of the asrama and 
miraculously, all the water entered the Kamandalu and disappeared. According to 
Sadananda, the waters never came so far as the hermitage but began to create a deafening 
noise and lest that noise should disturb his Guru’s meditation, Sankara placed the 
Kamandalu in the river water. The water entered the Kamandalu and the noise stopped. 22 

When, at the end of his meditation, Govinda came to know this, he was 
overwhelmed by Sankara’s greatness and told him a story that long back, he had once 
asked Veda-Vyasa why he did not undertake an exposition of the true contents of his 
Vedanta-Sutras, which were then misinterpreted by many people. Vyasa told him that in 
course of time, Govinda himself would get one disciple who would work this kamandalu- 
miracle and that he was to write these commentaries. Sadananda adds that Lord Siva had 
been asked a similar question by the Gods in their assembly and that he had promised to 
take birth for that purpose. Now that the incident had taken place, he recognised him as 
the person meant by Vyasa. He, therefore, asked Sankara to go to Kasl and write the 
commentaries. Sadananda further tells us that Govinda blessed him with a vision direct of 
Lord Siva at Ka&I while Nllakantha adds that Govinda asked him first to take orders from 
God Himself and then only to proceed to write. Nllakantha also tells us that Sankara was 
unwilling to leave him, who was his father, mother and all but Govinda stressed and 
impressed upon him the importance of doing Guru’s bidding. 

22. According to Br. Saras., the incident took place before Sankara saw Gaudapada and was duly 
initiated. The waters also were of the river Ganges. When they began to surge and threatened to 
drown the various hermits in the vicinity, the hermits went to Govinda and requested his 
permission to go to Gaudapada and wake him up, to check the water. Sankara heard their 
conversation and placed an earthern pot (mrdghata) in the river-stream. When the water entered 
the pot and Govinda came to know about it, he told the hermits that Lord Siva, Himself had come 
for their protection in the form of Sankara and ^ ^ 11 Ch. XHI. 
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As against this, Govindanatha says that Sankara desired to go on a pilgrimage and asked 
Govinda’s permission. Govinda told him that being in Guru’s presence was all-in-all for the 
disciple and no separate pilgrimage was needed. Sankara, however, insisted and ultimately, 
the Guru yielded. Govinda gave him detailed instructions regarding behaviour during the 
pilgrimage and then Sankara started. In course of time, he came to Badarikasrama, where he 
wrote the commentaries. Vyasacala also tells us that Sankara, left the hermitage of 
Govindamuni with a view to pilgrimage but he had already written the commentaries. 

Saiikara-Gaudapada meeting is described by Citsukha, Cidvilasa and Br. Saras., on the 

one hand and Madhava, Sadananda and Nilakantha on the other. The versions of the first 

< * 

j _ 

three, who time it just after Sahkara-Govinda meeting, has already been described. The other 
three place it at the end of Sankara’s life. One day, during Sankara’s stay on the banks of the 
Ganges, Gaudapada was seen coming from a distance (or descending from air, as Sadananda 
has put it). 23 Sankara saluted him and praised him, who asked him whether he had learnt 
everything from Govinda, and whether he had realised the Highest Principle & c. Sankara 
answered him modestly and then Gaudapada expressed to him a desire to see his 
commentary on his Karikas on the Mandukya-Up., and also on Vedanta-Sutras. He had come 
for that purpose. Sankara then read out to him all his commentaries (Sadananda), particularly 
the one on the Karikas, and being very much pleased with them, Gaudapada offered him a 
boon. Sankara had no desire left but just to respect his word, requested that his mind should 
remain steady in meditation on Brahman. Gaudapada granted it and disappeared. 

Sahkara-Vyasa (Badarayana) meeting is described by all the later biographers without 
exception. The points of difference, however, are many and notworthy too. 

Place 

According to Vyasacala, Govinda Natha, Raja. D., G.V. Karya and Br. Saras., the 
meeting took place at Badari or Badarikasrama in the Himalayas while according to 
Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa, Tiru. D., Madhava, Sadananda, Paramesvara, Nilakantha and 
Vallisahaya, it took place at Kasi on the banks of the Manikarnika river. 

Time 

Similarly, according to Vya., G. Natha, Tiru. D., Raja. D., Madhava, Sada., 
ParameSvara, Nila., the meeting took place after Sankara had written his commentaries. 
Mad. says that Sanandana had also joined him as his first disciple. Other biographers like 
Ananta., Cid., Br. Saras, and Vallisahaya describe the meeting before Sankara’s encounter 
with Bhattapada but decidedly after his (i.e.Sankara’s) mother’s death, which they place 
just after Guru’s grace-bestowal. Cid. tells us that the meeting took place in the presence 
of the KaSI king. 


23. Vide his - XVI: 23. 
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The meeting Proper 

The meeting also is variously described. It is indeed difficult to point out all the 
minute difference in the different versions, which will have to be given individually. 

According to Ananta., Vya., Cid., Mad., Sada. Param., Br. Saras., Nila., and Valll., 
sage Vyasa came disguised as an old Brahmin. Sankara was expounding his commentary 
on the Br. Sutras to his dissciples, on the banks of the Manikarnika river. Vyasa had heard 
about that commentary and was desirous of seeing it and hence had come there so 
disguised. Cid., says that Vyasa had once come to that river for bath and saw Sankara 
expounding something to his disciples. Then he put on the disguise of an old brahmin and 
approaching the students, asked them who their teacher was, who they were and what was 
the subject being taught to them. Padmapada came forward to tell him that Sankara, their 
Guru, who was indeed Lord Siva Himself, was explaining to them, his disciples, his own 
commentary on the Br. Sutras. The old brahmin then challenged Sankara to a discussion 
and Sankara accepted the challenge. According to some, Sankara most humbly and 
respectfully offered to explain as best as he could while some say that Sankara counter- 
challenged him to ask him anything in which he i.e. Vyasa claimed proficiency. 24 And 
generally, the two fell to a discussion on the interpretation of Br. Sutra 3:1:1 - 
‘nvrujJplH’nV. Different biographers give the discussion at different lengths, Ananta. and 
Sada. being much longer than Mad. and Nila. Sada. and Nila, tell us sthat it went on for 
eight days while Br. Saras, says that the old Brahmin interpreted differently many Sutras 
and continued a Vitanda-vada. 25 According to Mad., Sada. and Nila., at the end of it all, 
Vyasa became pleased with Sankara, whom he praised as Lord Siva born for the uplift of 
the world. Sankara praised and saluted him in return. According to Mad., Nila. & c., 
Sankara expressed to him a desire to end his life in the Ganges but Vyasa said that his 
philosophy was yet in its stage of infancy and required his protection. He, therefore, asked 
Sankara to stay on and propagate his philosophy and overcome opponents like the 
Mimarhsakas. For that purpose, Vyasa granted him an extension of his life by sixteen 
years. Sankara bowed acquiescence and Vyasa vanished from sight. 

Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa and Br. Saras, give a very quaintly different version. When 
Sankara saw that the old brahmin would not stop, he asked Padmapada to stop the old man 


24. 
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and turn him out of his presence. At this stage, Padmaapada uttered the words repeated by 
many biographers - viz. “Sankara ia Lord Sankara, Vyasa is Lord Narayana Himself. What 
can l, a poor servant, do when the two fall to a discuession?” 26 In Sadananda’s work, this 
stanza is altogether out of place. At these words, Sankara realised his mistske and begged 
Vyasa to forgive him, which the latter did readily. Then Vyasa asked him to propagate his 
philosophy while Sankara told him that his life’s career, as originally intended, had come to 
an end. Then Vyasa remembered Brahma, who appeared and on being requested to extend 
Sankara’s life, said that he was Lord Siva Incarnate and could stay on earth as long as he 
pleased. It was then decided that he was to stay for another sixteen years for the propagation 
of his philosophy and then to go back to Kailasa. 

Br. Saras, tells us that at the end of a long discussion on various Sutras, Vyasa said that 
he was polluted by Sankara’s sight and required a dip in the Ganges. Padmapada, who was 
asked to turn him out, approached him for the purpose but Vyasa disclosed himself and then 
both praise each other. Vyasa then found that Sankara was suffering from piles and 
remembered Brahma, who appeared before him. He told Brahma that the refutation work was 
still undone and for that purpose, Sankara was required to be free from the disease. He, 
therefore, requested him to remove his disease and grant him long life. Brahma cured Sankara 
and said he would be able to retain the body as long as he liked. He did not mention any 
specific period of extension. 

According to Vallisahaya also, Vyasa came in the form of an old brahmin but just when 
Sankara was wondering whether he was Vyasa or Lord Narayana Himself, Vyasa disclosed 
himself. Valll. describes no discussion between the two. The extension of Sankara’s life is 
effected by Brahma at the instance of Vyasa. Then, both these latter figures disappear. 

According to Vyasacala, Govinds-natha, Tiru. D., Raja. D. and G.V.K., Vyasa came in 
his own form, with the object of seeing Sankara’s commentary, on the Br. Sutras, about which 
he had heared. Sankara handed it over to him and after going through it, Vyasa expressed 
satisfaction. He asked Sankara to propagate his philosophy and for that purpose, himself 
granted him an extension of sixteen years of life. Govindanatha does not refer to any 
extension also. 

Even a cursory glance at the accounts of the various biographers is enough to show that 
it is only Citsukha who gives a natural and tolerably believable story, except Sankara’s 
encounter with Lord Siva as DakSinamurti on mount Kailasa. Cid.’s account also is far 
more natural but only in regard to Govinda-Sankara meeting. Considering the other 
versions of this event, that Sankara should declare himself to the Guru (i.e. Govinda Muni) 
at the very beginning that he was the Ultimate Reality, different from the elements and so 
on, is on the face of it, so unnatural and most unworthy of and unbecoming in a true 
disciple, particularly like Sankara. That certainly is not the way a disciple talks with his 
Guru; even after he attains Guru’s position, much less at the beginning of his discipleship. 
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A disciple of Sankara’s type is the very picture of humility and restrained speech whereas the 
biographers have presented him just in the opposite light. If he really was what he stated, why, 
at all, did he come in search of a Guru? Madhava and Sadananda have tried to answer this by 
saying that he wanted to be initiated only for purposes of Sampradaya and yet 

there is no relief to his character. The tenor of his speech remains unjustified. Citsukh’s 
version exhibits a true disciple in Sankara. The story of the Kamaqdalu is as much believable 
as the above versions. It is intended only to exalt Sankara’s greatness to the point of divinity 
and is not given by any one except the very doubtful biographers like Br. Saras. Madhava and 
Mad.’s followers, Sadananda and Nllakantha. This story, therefore, as also the versions of Br. 
Saras, and Bala Gopala, of Sankara Gaudapada meeting can be rejected without further 
consideration. 

Regarding Sankara-Gaudapada meeting, once more, Citsukha’s version is more 
natural, if it can be believed in the main. In the other biographers, Gaudapada’s 
questioning of Sankara is very artificial. Their attitude seems to be that somehow, 
Gaudapada had to be made to see and bless Sankara. 

As to the authenticity of the meeting of Sankara and Gaudapada, it may be said that 
considering that Gaudapada was the direct Guru of Govindamuni and also that people 
then and particularly yogins, lived much longer than now, it may not be altogether 
impossible that the two had met. While discussing Sankara’s date, it has been shown that 
even modern scholars believe that Sankara could not have been removed from Gaudapada 
by 2 50 or 300 years. It, therefore, seems just possible that Gaudapada was living in 
Sankara’s time, Sankara met him and also perhaps studied under him for some time, as 
described by Citsukha. 

The story of Sarikara-Vyasa meeting, if at all true, has been severely mishandled, 
even to the point of depicting Sankara most outrageously. Anantanandagiri is the worst 
offender in this respect while Madhava and his group have shown better discretion. At the 
most, the story can be said to be a very corrupt representa-tion of Citsukha’s version of 
the meeting of Sankara and Vyasa. At Kanci, there are pillar and wall carvings which point 
to some kind of close connection between Vyasa and Sankara. That the two had met is 
thte maximum meaning of the story and that also is open to serious doubt so long as 
Sankara belongs to a post-Christian period. The part of the story relating to the extension 
of Sankara’s life is altogether meaningless and can be rejected forthwith. 

Two more stories deserve to be noted. The first is the story of Sankara’s encounter 
with Lord Siva in the form of a Candala and is given by Mad. and Nila. only. 

According to these biographers, one day after Sankara had accepted Sanandana as 

26. The stanza is famous and deserve to be quoted: 

?T^vC: fpt 'TKTW: I 

Mr. 3t.fa.fa. XIV : 32 
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his first disciple, he was going to the Manikarriika river for bath, when he came across a 
Svapaka (or a Candala) with four fierce dogs. As they were right in the middle of his path, 

Sankara asked the Svapka to step aside. The Svapaka questioned the wisdom of 

✓ 

Sankara’s discrimination between a Brahmin and a Candala and at the same time of 
holding that everything was Brahman and nothing else, Sankara said that he did realise 
the point but as an embodied being, he thought it necessary to observe the rules of 
Varna§rama. This is the gist of their exchanges. The Svapaka then disappeared and Lord 
Vi^vanatha or VisveSvara manifested Himself. Sankara paid his obeisance to Him and 

Lord Siva asked Sankara to write a commentary on the Br.Sutras of Badarayana and to 

¥ 

propagate Advaita philosophy. With these words, He disappeared. 

The second story relates to Lord Siva declaring Advaita philosophy to be the true 
philosophy. Only four biographers, viz., Ananta., Cid., Br. Saras., and Valli. narrate the 
same. According to all these four, it occurred just at the commencement of Sankara’s life’s 
mission, after initiation by Govinda but before Sankara had performed any major feat. 
According to Cid., it took place at KaSi while according to Anant. and Valli. it happened at 
Madhyarjuna in the south. The story runs as follows : 

One day, Sankara went to the temple (of Visvesvara at Kasi or of Madhyarjunanatha 
in the south) for Darsana after taking a bath. Standing before the deity, Sankara with 
folded hands requested God to declare which of the two-Advaita and Dvaita - was true. 

f 

Lord Siva thereupon manifested Himself through the Lingarh and declared thrice that 
Advaita was true (■ur4^ J i) and then disappeared in the Lirigam. According to Cid., Lord 
Siva seems to have been accompanied by his consort also. 

Both the stories smack of Saivism and are of a late origin. They are given by very 
few biographers and were probably inserted to invest Sankara’s philosophy with divine 
sanction. Once more, they seem to be corrupt relice of Citsukha’s story of Lord Siva 
Himself as DakSinamurti placing His own Divine Sanction behind Sankara and his Advaita 
philosophy, which he is asked to propagate on earth. It may be remarked that the whole 
story of Sankara’s initiation, training in Vedanta & c. is very highly but equally distantly 
reminiscent of Citsukha’s version thereof, which, however, has been misrepresented in the 
extreme even to the point of absurdity. 

His education and initiation complete, Sankara was now ready and willing to fulfil 
his Guru’s mandate regarding propagation of his Advaita philosophy. Before, however, he 
could do so, he was called away by some personal obligations which he had to fulfil first. 
The next phase of his life will be discussed in a new chapter. 
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Chapter - VIII 

ARYAMBA’S death, 

GOVINDAMUNIS SAMADHI AND OTHER EVENTS 

As done in the last chapter, the version of Citsukha will be given first and then the 
versions of the other biographers will be given and discussed comparatively. 

Cit.’s version 

Just as Sankara made ready with his first disciple Citsukha (i.e. the biographer 
himself) to go to Benares, Agnisarman, a relative of Sankara came with bags of gold and 
jewels from his mother at Kalatf and handing them over to Sankara, told him that his 
mother was seriously ill and desired to see him. This upset his plans and though he had 
resigned his all, his love and devotion towards his mother made him long to see her at 

once. He dedicated all the gold and the gems to Lord Narayana, for reconstructing and 

/ 

repairing the ancient temple of Visnu at BadarikaSrama and setting up therein, according 
to Vedic rites, the sacred image of Narayana he had got in the river Alakananda. 1 As soon 
as the consecration of the image was over, Sankara placed Agnisarman in charge of the 
temple and then with Citsukha, came to Kalatl. 2 It is said that just below the shrine of 
Badarinatha, Sankara created a tank of hot water (called Sahkarapuskarani) close to the 
hermitage of his Guru Govindamuni, to enable him to bathe in hot water every day in that 
extremely severe cold weather, in the last days of his mundane existence. 

Speeding through hills and forests, Sankara came home, with his disciple Citsukha. 
His mother had become extremely weak but was still able to walk about in the house. She 
was greatly delighted to see Sankara, who too, overjoyed to see her, touched her feet in 

9 

reverence and embraced her with all the filial affection and devotion. One day, being very 
ill, she desired her son, whose fame had already reached her ears, to discourse to her on 

1. Citsukha tells us that the sacred image of Lord Narayana which Sankara set up in the shrine at 
Badarinatha, newly constructed by him, was brought by him from the bottom of the Alkananda 
river by diving therein ten times. 

2. Even to this day, the God is daily provided with food-offering (Naivedya) in gold and silver vessels 
said to have been endowed to the temple by Sankara himself. The chief priest has always been a 
Malayalam brahmin, claiming descent from Agnisarman, a relation of Sankara. 
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things that would'bring her eternal peace. Sankara therefore, explained to her, in the 
simplest language and manner possible, his philosophy through Tattva-bodha, which he 
composed for the purpose. That also, however, was too much for her and she asked him 
to sing a hymn in praise of Lord Krsna, the favourite deity of the place. Sankara, 
accordingly, composed the beautiful Krsnastaka. At the end of it, Lord Krsna, at the 
instance of Sankara, appeared in human form which the mother was overjoyed to behold. 
She felt extremely happy, blessed her son in his grand undertaking and gave up her body 
like a yogin. 

♦ 

Then, in keeping with his promise at the time of renouncing, Sankara performed all 
the funeral rites of his mother, by preparing a funeral pyre in the backyard of his own 
house, just in accordance with an ancient and immemorial custom of Keraliya brahmins. 
He placed his mother’s body on the pyre and himself set fire to it. At the time of setting 
fire, he composed a small hymn of five stanzas, called Matr-stuti (praise of the mother), 
which is replete with very delicate filial feeling. 3 Sankara respected the memory of his 
mother by performing her last rites himself. 

In the meantime, a young Brahmin called Sanandana 4 arrived at Kalati and told 
Sankara that Govindamuni had, due to serious illness, left the BadarikaSrama and come 
down to Amarakanta and wanted to see Sankara before his death. 

In the course of one month, Sankara with Citsukha and Sanandana arrived at the 
hermitage of Govindamuni on the Banks of the Narmada. There, Sankara found his Guru 
on death-bed, surrounded by his son Bhartrhari and other disciples, watching his last 

3. The first stanza runs thus : 3TTW | 

a^iM iwft ww ^ uhrtifl ii ■ 

<WlTslT sf qWT: $PfT I 

513 Pl^r^Hdlsfir TO II 

4. According to both Citsukha and Anandagiri, there lived at Ahobila, famous for the temple of 
Laxmi-Nrsim%Jha, Madhava and Laxmi, a pious brahmin pair, belonging to a learned and wealthy 
family. A son, who was named Sanandana, was born to this couple by the grace of Lord Nrsimha 
and he turned out to be a very intelligent child. His parents died when he was very young and he 
was brought up by his maternal uncle, Divakaradhvarin, a disciple of the famous Mimamsaka, 
Prabhakaracarya. Sanandana soon became proficient in secular and Vedic literature and was 
married against his wish to the maternal uncle’s daughter. He could not agree with his maternal 
uncle and found his life with the new girl most unhappy. He soon quarrelled with his uncle, 
abandoned his house and wealth and went out in search of a spiritual preceptor. While at Prayaga, 
he was utterly dissatisfied with Prabhakara’s teachings. Then God Nrsimha appeared to him in a 
dream and directed him to Sankara. He, therefore, went to Badarikasrama, only to learn to his 
great disappointment that he had gone to see his mother at Kalati. He found Govindamuni just 
starting with his disciples to come down to his hermitage on the banks of the Narmada-river. He 
learnt that Govindamuni was very ill and followed him upto Amarakanta, where he took leave of 
him and ca m e all alone to Kalati to see Sankara. Sankara was pleased with his account, accepted 
him as his disciple and promised to teach him his commentary on Vedanta philosophy as also to 
initiate him into the order of Sannyasins, after he went back to Govindamuni, whom he was 
anxious to see first. 
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moments and he was deeply moved at the sight of his Guru, who had already lost his 
consciousness. It was Kartika-Purnima of 2 606 Yudh. Saka i,e,495 B.C. Immediately, 
however, Govindamuni heard Sankara’s voice, he recovered consciousness, rose up from 
his bed like a strong and a healthy man and embraced Sankara with his arms. He then 
exhorted Sankara to undertake Digvijaya throughout India to establish Advaita philosophy 
and ordered his own disciples to follow Sankara as their master. He, then, imparted to 
him the last lesson on the duties of a Sannyasin (the lesson was called 
blessed Sankara again, ensuring him success in his undertaking and quietly passed away, 
with Om as the last syllable on this tips. 5 

When Emperor Harsa Vikramaditya of Ujjain heard of his father’s death, he repaired 
to the place where the body had been interred by the disciples and in memory of his 
sacred name and the last word Om uttered by him, caused the great temple of 
Omkaranatha to be erected over the Samadhi. Even to this day, the place is held sacred 
and on every Kartika-Purnima, is held in memory of Govindamuni’s passing away, a great 
festival and the sanctify of the river Narmada on that particular day is considered above 
that of any other river. 

Immediately after Govindamuni's passing away, Sanandana requested Sankara for 

initiating as previously promised. Sankara accordingly performed the initiation and taught 

him the essence of philosophy by composing Atmabodha for him and also for Govinda.’s 

disciples who were now his own. 6 Sanandana wrote a commentary called Vedantasara on 
— __ * 
this Atmabodha. Sanandana was thus his second disciple. From this place, Sankara 

started on his triumphant tour. 

With Citsukha, Sanandana and other disciples of Govindamuni, Sankara first came 
to Prayaga. It was Maghi Amavasya day - the day of Magha-mela. On that day, considered 
very sacred for the Pitrs, Sankara, with his disciples, bathed at Triveni and gave offerings 
to his mother and Guru, that they may attain eternal happiness. Then, visiting some 
sacred spots about the place, he came to Bharadvaja’s a&rama. At this time, he composed 
(1) mm* (2) mum (3) Wim* (4) and (5) ^rR^#r. At the asrama, 

5. Read the following stanzas from Citsukha 



mb n f.siA - Ch. 52. 

6. According to Anandagiri also, Sanandana’s initiation took place on the banks of the Narmada 
river, where Govindamuni attained final beatitude. 
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Sankara began to propound his commentaries and soon distinguished himself in 
dialectics and philosophy. His fame as a Vendantic teacher spread and disciples began to 
come from all parts of India. In the early morning, he went with his disciples to Triveni for 
bath. After his morning duties, he went back to the aSrama and propounded his 
commentaries. In the afternoon, he held discussions with his disciples, answered their 
questions and cleared their doubts. 

One day, Sankara, with his disciples, went to see the Aksaya-Vata, where he saw a 

young brahmin, trying to end his life. He was completely affected by leprosy. His body 

was horribly white and his eyes had lost all power of sight. He looked like an owl and 

* 

could not face the sun. When he saw Sankara, he cried to him for mercy and protection. 
Sankara was moved by his sight and by simply touching him, cured him completely. He 
turned into a charming young man and people exclaimed Udanka i.e. free (Ud-Udgata) 
from marks (anka) of leprosy. He then requested Sankara to initiate him into the mysteries 
of Vedanta and to make him his disciple. Sankara found him qualified and by one single 
stanza 7 made him a self-reaalised person. The stanza is known as Sankara 

initiated him into Sannyasa and he became Sankara’s disciple. 

Another day, Sankara had been to Pratisfhana puri (modern Zhan&i) where lived the 
famous Mimarftsaka, Prabhakaracarya. According to him, performance of Karmas, laid 
down by the scriptures i.e. performance of sacrifices, was the sole end of human life and 
that there was no other deity of any kind, superior to Karmas. Hearing of Sankara’s 
arrival, he went to see him and to convert him to his own faith but Sankara calmly argued 
with him and in the space of a few hours, convinced him about the superiority of spiritual 
knowledge and also that the performance of Karmas according to scriptures brought 
about purification of the mind, which gave rise to Para-Bhakti which in its turn resulted in 
the knowledge of the unity of the self and Brahman and that alone was the way to 
liberation. With Prabhakara’s conversion, the entire agrahara 8 was converted to Sankara’s 
faith. 

Prabhakara had heard of Udanka’s story and now fell at Sankara’s feet, requesting 
him to cure his own son, Prithvidhara (or Pfthvidhava, as Anandagiri calls him). He had 

7. The Stanza runs thus : 

ft ^frfrr^FR- h mft i 

'A n 

% tft: ftqt i 

fewmr wj w inft n 

This stanza occurs with slight variations as stanza 95 of Sankara’s another minor work Sataslokl). 

8. Pratisthanapuri had lost its name and continued as a famous agrahara by name Srivalll until it 

was destroyed by a conflagration, which left it in ruins, which subsequently came to be called 

Jhansi or the burnt village. 
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suddenly stopped talking from his fifth year. He would neither eat nor play. Prabhakara 
thought that he was possessed by some ghost and used some mantrikas but without 
success. When the boy was brought by Prabhakara to him, Sankara looked at him once 
and at once realised that he was a born Siddha. Sankara placed his hand on his head and 
asked him who he was. To the surprise of all assembled there, the boy burst out into a 
song of 1 2 stanzas, which have become immortal in Sanskrit literature as Hastamalaka- 
stotra. It begins with the following stanza : 

The boy then requested Sankara to initiate him into Sannyasa. Sankara did so and 
named him Hastamalaka. 

Prabhakara, who was witnessing all this, was astounded at the transformation of his 
son and now requested Sankara to make him also (i.e. Prabhakara himself) a Sannyasin, 
and to initiate him into the mysteries of the Vedanta philosophy. Sankara composed 

and taught it to Prabhakara, who renounced the world and became a Sannyasin. 
After this conversion, Prabhakara felt ashamed of his own works of Purva-mimarhsa and 
by his own hand, destroyed them all. Before conversion, he was considered the greatest 
Guru and was called Mahamahopadhyaya Prabhakara Bhattacarya and his school of 
Purva-mimarhsa was called Gurumata. After his conversion, only one disciple of his, 
called Sallkanatha, stuck to the Gurumata and wrotte a work called wherein he 

acknowledged allegiance to his Guru, Prabhakara. Most naturally, Prabhakara’s 
conversion created a sensation and Sankara went back to the aSrama, with his old and 
now these two new disciples. 

Yet another day, as Sankara was going to KauSambi, he saw a pair of old brahmin 
parents mourning over their dead son, kept before them. Sankara felt pity for them and 
wished to remove their misery. At that time, a heavenly voice said that it was useless to 
have compassion if it could not resolve misery. Sankara replied that God alone could 
show such fruitful compassion and if He but willed, the boy would rise. To the pleasant 
astonishment of the parents, the boy rose as if from slumber and the parents became full 
of joy. All the people felt happy and the whole city of Kau£arhbi was a scene of bliss. 

The next incident is the famous Sankara-Kumarila meeting. Before dealing with it, it 
would better to state and discuss the versions of the later biographers in respect of the 
incidents described in the foregoing pages according to Citsukha. The incidents are now 
better dealt with individually. 

The story of the Narayana mandir is given by two biographers only viz. LakSmana 
Gastrin (i.e. G.V.Kavya) and Bala Gopala Yati. 
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According to G.V.Kavya, after creating the KamakSi-temple at Kanci, Sankara went 
to Badarivana and stayed there for some days. One night, he saw Hari io a dream. Hari 
asked him to take Him out of the water, where he was lying. Sankara did so and 
worshipped that image of Narayapa. 

Next, we are told that Sankara asked Padmapada to erect a temple to Narayana and 
himself went to KaST. Padmapada immediately built the temple. 9 Sometime thereafter, 
Sankara and Padmapada went to Badarivana and Sankara worshipeped Him and laid 
down that only Keralites should worship that God. 

According to Bala Gopala, after Sankara had, at the instance of Lord Narayana, 
agreed not to write a commentary on the Bhagavata Purana, he went to Prayaga. Narayana 
then asked a disciple of Sankara (his name is given as Sadananda) to go to the royal 
assembly and ask the king to give him land for His worship. He also told him that the 
Keraliyas were very dear to Him and hence, they alone should worship Him. Sadananda 
accordingly went to the king’s palace but the king had gone out. The queen, however, 
welcomed him and gave him food. After taking food, Sadananda desired to take rest and 
goiong straight to the king’s bed-chamber, laid himself down on the royal bed. After some 
time, the king returned and on coming to know of Sadananda’s presence, welcomed him 
with folded hands. Sadananda told him his requirement and the king immediately gave 
him land, on which Sadananda built the temple to Narayana at Badarikasrama. He also 
created a hot-water-lake by Danda-ghata and established Nrsimha and one mutt below. 
Thereafter, he came and joined Sankara at Prayaga. 

Prof. B. Upadhyaya says that when Sankara went to Badarikasrama, he found that 
the temple did not contain the image of Lord Narayana. He asked the people about it; the 
worshippers told him that since the reign of the Chinese king, there had been many 

9. We are told by G.V.K. that some time after this temple was built, Padmapada went to the palace 
of the king for Bhiksa. The elder queen told him that the king was performing some Sraddha - 
ceremony that day and had gone out for bath. Padmapaa was very hungry and instead of going to 
a far-off river, went to a nearby mount and with a danda-ghata on the earth, created two springs 
of pure water. He, then, finished his bath and returned to the palace and sat there. The queen was 
surprised and gave him food out of that prepared for the Sraddha-ceremony. In the meantime, the 
king returned with the invited brahmins and the younger wife told him what the elder queen had 
done with the food. Enraged at this, the king lifted his sword to kill Padmapada, who assumed the 
form of Nrsimha and stayed his hand. Then the king praised Nrsimha, offered his palace for a 
temple to that God and the whole of his kingdom for his worship. 

After Sankara with Padmapada, saw the Narayana-gara at Badarivana, they came to the temple of 
Nrsimha in the palace, when the king offered him rich worship. Sankara also, pleased with him, 
built for him Srmagara, in the manner of Sricakra and appointed him crowned king. Once more, 
the king honoured Sankara. 

Bala Gopala has connected this king and the story with the building of the temple to Narayana. 
Both these, however, can be dismissed as unfounded without further comments. 
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invasions and out of fear, they had thrown the image of Narayana in the Narada-kunda. 
Afterwards they tried hard to recover it but had failed. Sankara immediatelly made ready 
to take it out of the kunda and though the people tried to dissuade him from his 
undertaking, Sankara jumped into the Kunda. We are told that according to those people, 
beneath the surface-water of the kunda, there was an undercurrent of the river 
Alakananda. Sankara was able to get a piece of stone, which turned out to be an image of 
Visnu, seated in a Padmasana posture and with four arms. A corner piece of the stone was 
broken and thinking that Narayana’s image could not be broken like that, he threw it into 
the stream and took another dip. Again, he came by the same image and again he threw it 
away. Sankara repeated his dip for the third time and now Sankara was surprised. An 
aerial voice declared that in Kaliyuga, this image only ought to be worshipped. Hence, 
Sankara took it out, consecrated it according to Vedic rites in the temple, worshipped it 
and finding that the brahmins there were not sufficiently versed in the Vedas, laid down 
that only the Keraliya brahmins should worship the image. The tradition continues to the 
present day. 

The source of this story has not been given by the learned professor and the story 
cannot be traced to any of the extant Sankara-Vijayas. 

From these three accounts and that of Citsukha, which differ mutually, the following 
three common points emerge : 

(1) That Sankara was responsible for the renovation of the Badari-Narayana 
temple, as it stands today. 

(2) The image, to be seen there today, was taken out by Sankara from the bottom 
of the river Alakananda. How it went there, it is possible to understand on the 
hypothesis of Prof. Upadhyaya, though I cannot personally vouchsafe for its 
historicity. 

(3) Keraliya Nambudiri brahmins have been in charge of the deity's worship right 
since the renovation by Sankara down to the present day. 

It is quite possible that the tradition regarding the wealth given by Sankara to the 
temple, which (tradition) is upheld even today by the pujari of the place is not without 
truth and the version of Citsukha, in that respect, is more trustworthy than those of others. 

It is to be noted that the professor's version makes no reference to this part of the story. 

• * 1 

Though this last portion of the story may not be believed, there should be no difficulty in 
accepting the first three points, though the story proper, has not been given by more than 
three biographers, besides Citsukha. 
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Regarding the hot-water lake, even Anandagiri in his Pr.S.V. tells us that Sankara 
got it from Lord £iva for the protection of his Guru or Desika (i.e. Govindamuni) troubled 
by the excessive cold of the Himalayan region. 10 

Out of the later biographers, only five viz., Citvilasa, Madhava, Sudananda, G.V.K. 
and Nilakantha describe this incident. According to all of them, except C.V.K., it took 
place at the end of Sankara's life and not at the beginning, as described by Citsukha and 
Anandagiri. 

According to Cid., Sada. and G.V.K., the lake was created at Badarikasrama (near 
Visnu, according to Cit.) while according to Mad. and Nila., it stood at Kodara. According 
to Mad., Sada. and C.V.K., it was created by Lord Siva at the request of Sankara G.V.K. 
says, Lord Siva created it of his own accord. Cid., says it was Narayaria who did it while 
Nila, refers to Kedaranatha. Again, according to Mad., Sada. and Nila, Sankara got the lake 
from Lord Siva for his disciples, who were being subjected to the extreme cold of the 
Himalayan regions. 11 According to Cid., Sankara’s body had become crippled on account 
of age and hence obtained it for himself from Lord Narayana. According to C.V.K., just 
when Sankara had gone to Badarikasrama with his Guru’s permission for pilgrimage, 
Lord Siva created it for Sankara, to make it comfortable for him to bathe in the cold 
regions of the Himalayas. 12 

The lake is still reported to exist at Badarikasrama just below the shrine of Badari- 
narayana and goes under the name Sahkara-Puskarlni. It seems possible that Sankara had 
something to do with it. In the midst of the confusion of the later biographers, it seems 
better and more reasonable to hold that Sankara did it more for his old Guru rather than 
for his disciples or for himself. Naturally then, the incident must be placed much earlier 
i.e. before the passing away of Govindamuni and not just before the passing away of 
Sankara himself. Citsukha, therefore appears more acceptable than the rest. 

10. The two stanzas, quoted as from Anandagiri’s Pr.&.V. by Susama and Mr.T.N.S. Sastri (Age of 
Sankara) are as follows : 

fTHKT trnfa? Ft i^hrM^lTfl^W-TFT: II 

y11 Desika refers to Govindamuni. 

11. Madhava has used the two stanzas quoted in F.N.l above as from Pr.S.V. of Anand. with the only 

difference that the word ‘Desikasya’ in the first line of Anand/s first stanza has been replaced by 
him by the word (group or band of disciples). Perhaps that was his idea of epitomising that 

Pr.&.V. 

12. Read : | 

arsnfa A??<Pn ii G.V.K. - n : 28. 
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Regarding the death of Sankara’s mother, there seem to be two views among the 
later biographers, about the time of its happening. Thus, Raja.D., Madhava, Sada., G.V.K. 
and Nilakantha place it after Mandgna’s defeat by Sankara, just after Padmapada leaves 
him for pilgrimage. Tiru D., ParameSvara and Bala Gopala are all incomplete but have not 
described the incident upto the Sahkara-Mandana discussion. Perhaps, they also follow 
the same view. 


According to Vyasacala, Govindanatha Cidvilasa and Br. Saras., it takes place just 
after Sankara’s initiation was complete and he had finished his commentaries. 


Anantanandagiri and Valli. are silent over the point. 

All the biographers, describing this incident, have made use of Sankara’s promise to 
his mother to come and see her whenever she so desired. The biographers, therefore, tell 
us that Sankara, by his yogic powers, came to know that his mother was on her death-bed 
and desired to see him. According to Madhava and Sada., he even said so to his followers 
and immediately resorting to the aerial path, came by the bed-side of his mother. 


According to Vya., Govinda and Br. Saras, Sankara at that time, was at 
Badarika£rama. Cidvilasa places him at Ka§I. According to Raja.D., he was at Prayaga, 
according to Mad., Sada. and Nilakantha at Srhgagiri and according to G.V.K. at Rewa. All 
are agreed that Sankara came all alone and by the aerial path and when he arrived at his 
place, he found his mother confined to bed. Nilakantha adds that when Sankara’s mother 
saw him getting down from the air from a distance, she could not decide whether it was 
Lord Siva or Lord Narayana coming in the direction of her house. 


On seeing her son, the mother was naturally very pleased and when Sankara asked 
her what she desired him to do for her, she told him that she had no desire left, now that 
she was able to see him whole and healthy. He should only take her to a good destination 
in the next world. Sankara then tried to expound to her his philosophy of formless reality 
but she frankly told him that with her failing strength, she was unable to comprehend or 
concentrate on that abstraction of philosophy and desired something tangible which she 
would easily grasp. Sankara then thought of eulogising God in his Saguna form. Here, 
Vya., and Raja.D., are the only biographers to say that Sankara praised Visnu or Madhava 
and meditating on that form as described by Sankara, the mother gave up her old and 
weak body. Govindanatha, Mad., Sada., G.V.K. and Nilakantha tell us that he first praised 
Lord Siva. Madhava’s commentator actually gives Sivabhujanga hymn at length. Then 
according to him (i.e.Mad.) Cid. and Sada., attendants (ganas) of Siva appear on the scene 
to take away Aryamba to Siva’s abode. She, however, expresses her unwillingness to go 
with them (or according to other biographers, she requests Sankara to sing a hymns to 
Visnu or Krsna, whose devotee she had been throughout her life). Then Sankara sings a 
hymn to Visnu and meditating on his form, she gives up her mortal body. According to 
Cid., Mad., Sada. and Nilakantha, messsengers of Visnu come with an aerial car to take 
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her away to the Visnuloka and now in a celestial body, shes goes there by the path of light. 
Sada, is the only biographer to tell us that the hymn which Sankara sang was addressed to 
Lord Krsna and he also gives it as it has been given by Citsukha. He then goes on to 
narrate that Lord Krsna appeared before the mother and Sankara again praised him. Then 
the Lord told Sankara that his mother would go with Him in his aerial car to His own 
abode. 13 He also praised Sankara’s various commentaries and said that they would 
become widely known among the people. Then the mother gave up her old body, entered 
a new divine or celestial body and saying to Sankara that he had truly become a putra, 
went with Lord Krsna in that aerial car to His abode. According to Br. Saras, when 
Sankara saw his dying mother, he praised Parama Sakti, who sent Jaya and Vijaya, with 
whom the mother went to Kailasa in an aerial car. 

According to Cid. and Br. Saras, Sankara, seeing that his mother was dying, called 
the brahmins, whereas according to other biographers, he called his relatives only after 
she had actually passed away. All the biographers, however, unanimouslly tell us that 
seeing that Sankara was about to perform her last rites, they refused to come, or even to 
give him the necessary fire for cremation. Sankara was enraged and cursed them that 
thence-forward, they would be devoid of knowledge, outside the pale of Vedas, addicted 
to the company of Sudra women and so on. Cid, and Br. Saras, say that Sankara cursed 
them that if ever any Yati accepted Bhiksa from them, he would become patita (fallen). 

When help was refused, Sankara, according to Raja.D. and Guru V.K., sprinkled 
some drops of water from his Kamandalu over the dead body and thereby made it move 
over to a corner of the house, while according to others, he took it himself. Br. Saras, 
seems to suggest that Sankara cut the body of his mother into parts before cremation for 
his curse enjoined on the brahmin similar cutting of all dead bodies. 

Vya., Govinda., Mad., Sada., G.V.K. and Nilakantha tell us that Sankara collected dry 
sticks of wood and burnt the mother’s body with the fire created from his right arm. 
According to Raja.D., the fire was mentally created by him. 14 

Govindanatha tells us that after setting fire to the body, Sankara went round the 
pyre, muttering the mantra 3TFW & c. (this is thet beginning of the Matrstava, referred 
to by Citsukha) and then fell prostrate before the fire. Br. Saras, says that after the mother 

went to Kailasa in the aerial car, Sankara praised the fire that burnt her body. 15 He 

* 

13. Read: yf fUstr w 'TtSt I 

% m w tow ii - xvm : 52. 

14. Read : fim I t. >g. 

15. The stanzas runs as follows : I 

<4 it 41 ^i/R4. 5 § wnfam l 
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suggests clearly that the body had been placed on pieces of Kaldti. Immediately, we are told, 
the body took fire and was reduced to ashes. 

Just at this stanza, Raja, D., Mad., Sada., G.V.K. „and Nllakantha tell us that 
RajeSekhara, the Kerala king came to know that Sankara was in his state and hence came 
to see him. Sankara asked him how.his dramas were received by the literary world. He 
sorrowfully replied that through his negligence, all the dramas were burnt in a fire. 
Sankara, then, dictated them all to the king from memory and the king, out of a sense of 
duty, asked Sankara if he could do anything for him. Sankara told him about the curse and 
asked him to enforce it in the State, to which the king readily agreed. The biographers tell 
us that down to their own day, the effects of the curse could be witnessed. 

Those accounts of Aryarhba’s death, given by the later biographers, are so very 
different from the one given by Citsukha, who had accompanied Sankara to his mother’s 
house. The accounts also differ among themselves. The biographers do not seem to know 
at which stage of Sankara’s life his mother passed away or where Sankara was just prior to 
it. They have to resort to Sankara’s yogic powers to make him divine the mother’s 
condition, to go there by the aerial path and even to cremate her after her death. 
Compared with all these versions, Citsukha’s narration strikes as being very human and 
natural.lt is, indeed, in the fitness of things that Sankara should praise Lord Krsna only, 
whom his mother had worshipped all her tiffe and neither Siva nor Visnu. 

The story of the curse also seems equally unbelievable. One fails to understand why 
Sankara, who spent his life-time, propagating respect for the scriptures even in matters of 
philosophy, should have flown into a rage because the people refused to help him on the 
ground that as a Sannyasin, he had no right to perform the last rites of his mother 
according to scriptures. Rajasekhara’s historicity in the time of Sankara has already been 
disproved and the story deserves no further consideration. It is inserted only to fortify the 
untenable story of the curse. 

It is just possible that the Madhvas, bitter enemies of Sankara and his school, made 
capital out of a Sannyasin performing the last rites of his mother. Manimanjari has 
described him as an illegitimate child, hated and haunted by his relatives as a heretic and 
as one who ultimately secured the aid of a local chief and introduced all the mal-practices 
now prevailing in Malabar. Keralotpatti followed suit and in addition to calling him a 
widow’s son and making him responsible for the mal-practices, ascribed to him the task of 
sub-dividing the four main castes into 7 2 sects and of assigning to them as many different 
languages or dialects. The later biographers tried to answer these charges but in their 
attempt, worsened the confusion. Mr. Sastri tells us that there is no support either in 
Citsukha or in Anandagiri for the view that Sankara's performance of the funeral rites was 
objected to by his relatives on the ground of his being a Sannyasin. There is also no 
reference, in either of these two biographers, to Sankara’s curse or to the help of a ruler to 
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enforce it and compelling the Keralites to burn the dead body in the compounds of their own 
house. On the contrary, the practice among the Malyati brahmins of burning their dead in a 
corner of their compound, is not only not looked down upon by Nambudiris but they regard it 
as a custom, most ancient and immemorial and sanctioned by Smftis. 

Mr. Aiyer argues that if Sankara’s mother had really been unchaste as represented by his 
opponents, he would not have shown to her such devotion by acting even against thet 
scriptures. The biographers, however, nowhere make any suggestion of her unchastity even 
remotely. 

On the whole, Citsukha’s version of the story appears to be more acceptable than any 

other. 

After the last rites were over, Sankara according to Vya. and Govinda., went with 
Sanandana to BadarikaSrama direct while according to Cid. and Br. Saras., he collected 
the remains of his mothers body and with Sanandana, went to Prayaga where he 
immersed them in the Ganges and then went to Badarikasrama. There he found 
Gaudapada and Govindamuni, to whom he paid his respects and reported everything that 
had happened. According to Mad. and Nilakantha, he stayed in Kerala for some time, 
waiting for Padmapada to join him, as it has been put by Madhava. Sadananda, however, 
takes Sankara immediately to Srngapuri while according to G.V.K., he kept wandering 
about in some nearby villages. 

According to all these biographers, it is quite clear, Sanandana had already become 
a Sannyasin-disciple if Sankara. Their versions, however, in regard to him are different. 

Anantanandagiri mentions Sanandana’s intervention in Vyasa-Sarikara meeting and 
seems to have believed that he came before the same. How he came to Sankara is not 
described by Anant., Cid., Mad., Sada., ParameSvara, Br. Saras, and Nila., expressly 
describe how he came to Sankara and become his disciple. Vyasa - Sankara meeting is 
described later. Vya., Govinda., Raja D., and G.V.K. tell us that he came after the meeting 
but before the mother’s death. Br. Saras is the only person to tell us that he came after the 
mother’s death and also after the passing away of Gaudapada. Govindanatha also places it 
after the mother’s death. Vallisahaya is silent over Sanandana incident. 

According to Bala Gopala, after Sankara received from Govindamuni the 
Yogapattaka and the name Sankara, (according to B.G., was so named by Govindamuni)* 
on his way to Gokarna, a Dramida-boy surrendered to him and Sankara accepted him as 
his first disciple. His name, however, is given as Sadananda 16 and not as Sanandana. The 
same disciple was responsible for the temple to Narayana at Badarikasrama. 

Vya., Govinda, Cid., Raja. D. and G.V.K. introduce Sanandana at BadarikaSrama, 
Madhava, Sada., ParameSvara and Nila., at Benaras and Br. Saras, at Prayaga. 

16. Vide his ¥. *Tf^*TT - XXII : 55. 
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Vya., Raja. D, t Mad., Sada., G.V.K., Paramesvara and Nila., make Sanandana a 
native of some place in the Tanjore District on the bank of Kaveri-river in the land of the 
Colas. Govindanatha places him in Sri Kundagrama in Kerala while Cid. and Br. Saras., say 
that he belonged to Ahobala in the Kurnool district. 

Some Biographers like Raja. D. and Nila., refer to him as some Sanandana while 
others like Vya., Mad., G.V.K. call him some brahmin boy, who was named Sanandana by 
Sankara. Govindanatha, Cid. and Br. Saras, state that his name was VispuSarman but 
while the latter two make him a son of Madhava and Lakimi (Br. Saras., mentions the 

r r 

mother’s name as Su§ila - Chapter XV), Govindanatha gives the father’s name as 
SomaSraman. These three biographers tell us that on his onw statement, Sanandana was 
born by the grace of Lord Nrsirhha. 

When he came to Sankara, Sanandana had studied all the Vedas and other sciences 
but due to some reason, had attained acute Vairagya and wanted to attain liberation. Cid. 
and Br. Saras., say that he was directed to Sankara by Lord Nrsirhha appearing to him in 
a dream. Cid. says that he had left behind much wealth of his parents and come to Sankara 
for guidance on the spiritual path. No other previous history about Sanandana is given by 
anyone except Govinda, whose account of him is as follows : 

At the age of sixteen years, Sanandana had, on account of poverty, to perform many 
duties of a VaiSya. Then he saw good days and stayed at home for some time but was once 
more seized with a desire to go out. He, therefore, took with him many elephants, horses, 
camels, bullocks and asses and with many places in view, entered a thick forest, when the 
Sun set on the western horizon. He took a bath in the jungle - river and his companions 
after a sumptuous meal, went to sleep. At night, a host of robbers came and took away all 
the beasts along with his wealth. He tried to wake up his companions but they could not 
be roused from their slumber and once more, he was left a beggar. This made him reflect 
upon this life and realised the utter futility of all human endeavour and man’s helplessness 
before the decrees of fate. He, therefore, thought of giving up all worldly activity and try 
for liberation, for which he had now come to Sankara. 

All the biographers say that Sankara found him fit for initiation which he duly 
performed. Nila, adds that before actually initiating him, Sankara asked him whether he 
was confident of successfully resisting all the inroads of sexual passion and only when he 
satisfied him on that account, he was duly initiating into Sannyasa. 

It clearly appears from these accounts that the later-day biographers reduced 
Visnu&arman alias Citsukha and Sanandana to one person and called the latter Sankara’s 
first disciple, when, in fact, he was only the second. The accounts betray ignorance of 
particulars of Sanandana’s life and together vaguely remind us of Citsukha’s version, 
which once more, appears to be nearer the truth and hence more acceptable. 
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It is indeed surprising that not even one of the later biographers refers to the passing 
away of Goyindamuni, when it has been so graphically described by Citsukha and 
particularly when it is so clearly connected with the story of Sanandana. Patanjali-carita is 
the only work besides that of Citsukha to mention it. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that Madhava who quotes verbatim eleven stanzas (Ch.VIII - stt. 18 and 19 and 
stanza 6 2 to 7 0) from this ‘Pat. Cha. conveniently omits the next two stanzas, viz., 71 
and 72, which describe the passing away. 



Omkarnatha Mandir represented 
by the white gopura on the right 


The temple of Omkaranatha, according to Citsukha is a 
memorial of Govindamuni while according to current tradition 
today, it is only a Jyotir-lingam - one of the twelve in India. I 
have purposely inspected the place and come to the conclusion 
that the spot is more like a samadhi and less like any lingam. In 
my opinion, therefore, Citsukha’s version is entitled to better 
respect than the tradition. A photograph of the relevant spot 
inside the temple is exhibited on the left. 


According to Vya. and Cid., Sankara went to Prayaga after his 
mother’s death. According to Vya., Sankara, after his mother’s death, 
went to Badari and from that place, came back to Prayaga while according 
to Cid., he went to Prayaga where he immersed the last remains of his 
mother’s body, then went to Gaya and Kast and from the last palce, came 

t 

back to Prayaga. According to Madhava, Sankara went to Prayaga after the 
disappearance of Vyasa. 

At Prayaga, Sankara started teaching his commentaries and made 
some disciples. Even sages from different sacred places began to come to 
him and attend his classes. Biographers, once more, vaguely agree with 
Citsukha. 



Omkarnath 
Pranava Lingam 


None of the biographers mentions the incident relating to Udanka or Uttanka or how 
Sankara came by him though many refer to him among those born in obedience to Lord Siva’s 
instructions to Gods to be born on earth to help Him. 

Regarding the truth of the story of Uttanka, it may be said that considering the stage of 
development reached by the science of psychology today, the incident does not seem 
altogether impossible. Experiments in abnormal psychology have established that 
electrical currents issue forth from the fingers of palms and feet and these currents have 
also been photographed. It is also established that physical as well as psychological 
energy can be transfered by one person to the other in more ways than one. Curing 
leprosy, therefore, can be considered possible by transferring physical energy. 
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With regard to the story of Hastamalaka, the main substance thereof, as narrated by the 
later biographers is the same but details differ. 

According to Cid. and Br. Saras., it happened at Prayaga while G.V.K. mentions the 
place of its happening as a city called Sri Raupyapitha in the land of the Tulus, somewhere 
in the Kerala State. The rest of the biographers (except Anantanandagiri, Bala Gopala and 
Valli., who do not describe it), agree in placing it at Sri Bali or Sri Valli Agrahara. 

The timing also is variously given. According to Vya., it happened just before 
Sankara left for Kasmir to ascend the Sarvajna Pitha. Cid. and Br. Saras, introduce the 
same immediatelly after the mother’s death, and Govindanatha and Nllakantha do so after 
the conversion of Mandana and the Bhairava incident. Raja.D. places it after Sankara was 
cured of the deadly (Bhagandara) disease, which was after Mandapa’s conversion and 
mother’s death and Mad. and Sada. say it took place after the mother’s death but before 
the destruction of Padmapada’s commentary, and just after Mandana s defeat and 
conversion. G.V.K. places it after Padmapada’s work was burnt. 

The name of Hastamalaka’s father is given as Divakaradhvarin (which, according to 
Citsukha was really the name of Sanandana’s maternal uncle, who was a follower of 
Prabhakara-Mimamsaka) by Cid. and Br. Saras., as Prabhakara by Madhava, Sadananda 
and Nllakantha, while he is simply referred to as some brahmin by Vya., Govinda., Raja.D. 
and G.V.K. It is to be noted that though biographers refer to him as a great scholar and a 
follower of the Pravrti-marga, no one says that he was the famous Mimamsaka 
Prabhakara or that he argued with Sankara who converted him and made him a 
Sannyasin. It is indeed a very natural expectation that even like Kumarila and Mandana, a 
stalwart Mimamsaka like Prabhakara also had some tough exchanges with Sankara, who, 
however, ultimately bagged him and made him his disciple and a Sannyasin, Citsukha’s 
account, therefore, in regard to him, though a little revealing, appears to be nonetheless 
true. 

No biographer mentions the first name of Hastamalaka, who is simply referred to as 
a boy or as the son of Prabhakara. Some 17 say that because of the knowledge like the 
&ma!aka fruit in the hand, displayed by him, he automatically became known as 
Hastamalaka, while the others 18 say that Sankara took him from his father, initiated him 
into Sannyasa and named him Hastamalaka. It is quite possible that this second name had 

17. i.e. Govindanatha and Sadananda. 

18. i.e. Vya., Cid., Mad., G.V.K. and Br. Saras. 

19. Read: ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^*41 Sf T ^ qr^fTcT: II. 
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something to do with the type of knowledge displayed by the boy, as suggested by some 
biographers. 

Lastly, different biographers give different stanzas uttered by Hastamalaka, though all of 
them refer to the number twelve. Thus, Cid., Br. Saras., and Nila., give two stanzas 19 not 
found in the composition of twelve stanzas generally ascribed to Hastasmalaka and Vya,, and 
Mad. (the latter copying verbatim the former) gives still two different stanzas. 20 Sadananda 
actually gives twelve stanzas. 21 altogether different from the known twelve and says that 
Hastamalaka “described Reality by twelve stanzas, called Hastamalaka and having this 
import.” 22 

All the biographers tell us that after this utterance, which surprises all, Sankara 
asked for the boy from his father, who also, convinced that the boy was a self-realised one 
and was fit to be in Sankara's company only, handed him over to Sankara and went back 
home. Vya., and Mad., tell us that seeing that the boy had attained knowledge without any 
UpadeSa, Sankara placed his hand on his head. Cit.’s version that he placed the hand first 
and then he uttered the famous stanzas is more natural than this one. Sankara told his 
father that the boy knew everything including the Reality on account of his training in past 
births. Mad., later on, tells a story to explain this previous training. 

According to him, when the question of writing Vartikas on his commentary on Br. 

Sutras came up and the name of Hastamalaka was suggested by the disciples, Sankara 

> 

ruled it out. The disciples then asked him how he had realised himself without training or 
a preceptor. Sankara told them that he was a born Siddha, the Siddhi having been attained 
in the past birth. During that existence, Hastamalaka was a Siddha already and one day, he 
was sitting on the bank of the Yamuna river. Just then some brahmin girl came there with 
her two-year old chiod, whom she placed near him and asking him to look after it till she 
returned, she entered the water for bath. In the meantime, the child, moving slowly, fell 
dowm into the water and died. When the girl found it out, she placed the dead child in 
from of the Siddha and began to weep. He felt pity for her and relieve her grief, he gave up 
his own body and entered that of the child by means of yogic powers. This revived child 
was Hastamalaka, a born Siddha. 

According to this story, this brahmin girl ought to have been Prabhakar’s wife but 
she has not been so described. For obvious reasons, the story can be dismissed forthwith. 

20. Read: ^ TO: t grt I 

- XX :22/23; wfa XII: 55 - 56. 

21. Vide - XI:30 to 41 ^ ^ &c. 

22. Read : II cTrT SHWtf+WH. 
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The last story relating to the revival of the dead boy is given by Raja. D. Mad., Sada. and 
Nila., only. They described it just as is done by Citsukha. The only difference is that they 
describe the incident quite late, though in the vininity of the Hastamalaka story. Madhava and 
Sada. place it on the way from Gokarna or Harihara to Mukarhbika while Raja. D.'and Nila., 
say that it took place just at thte doorstep of the Mukarhbika temple. Raja. D„ Mad., and Nila., 
show Sankara also weeping along with thet parents and the child rising after the intervention 
of the aerial voice, Sada., however, says that when the weeping couple prayed to Sankara for 
mercy, he said that Nrsimha was the protector of all. With these words, he remembered Nrhari 
and no sooner did he utter the words than the boy rose up as from sleep. All the people were 
surprised at this power of Sankara. 


4 
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Chapter - IX 

SANKARA'S ENCOUNTER WITH KUMARILA BHATTA 

The story of Kumarila Bhatta can be divided into two main parts viz., (i) his training and 
his crusade against the Jains and Buddhists and (ii) the actual Sarikara-Kumarila meeting. 
Some information is available from Citsukha about the first only. The two, therefore, will be 
stated and discussed separately. 

Citsukha’s version 

Sometime after the revival of the dead boy, early in the morning one day, just as 
Sankara was resting with his disciples on the banks of the holy river Triveni, under the 
shade of Tamala-tree, news was brought to him that the great Mimarhsaka, Kumarila- 
Bhatta was about to commit himself to flames, in a secluded part of a village near 
Ruddhapur, probably one of the suburbs, attached to the city of Prayaga. Sankara 
hastened to the spot but found him already lying on a funeral pyre, made up of heaps of 
chaff (Tusanaia), surrounded by brahmins, chanting Vedic mantras, appropriate for a 
Vedic expiation, which Bhatta was bent upon carrying out at any cost. Sankara must have 
asked him the cause of his self-immolation and he gave Sankara the following account. 

After the training in the Gurukula, in the company of the other brahmin boys, he 
came out with all Sastric knowledge and Vedic culture available at the then best seats of 
learning. In addition to this, he made a spescial study of the Purva-mimarhsa-Sutras and 
wrote an exhaustive gloss on Sahara’s commentary, advocating the religion of sacrificial 
rites, to the exclusion of the path of knowledge. 

The Jains then were growing from strength to strength and he wanted to check 
Jainism but with all his efforts, he could not get at the secret of their success. They 
admitted no brahmin into their fold and none else, unless he swore in to Jainism for life. 
He, therefore disguised himself as a Jain monk and got himself enrolled as a disciple of 
Vardhamana Mahavira, the newly risen leader of the Jain people then. Under Mahavira, he 
learnt all their religion and philosophy and was treated by Mahavira, and was treated by 
Mahavira more favourably than the other disciples, who, therefore, hated him. One day, 
Mahavira reviled the Vedic religion and ridiculed the Vedic gods a little too much, with the 
result that Kumarila shed tears. The co-students noticed this strange phenomenon and 
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pointed it out cautiously to their Guru, Mahavira, who suspected him to be a brahmin heratic. 
Maha. conspired with his disciples and thought of making short work of Kumarila, rather than 
allow him to go out with their secrets. One day, therefore, just as Kumarila was sitting happily 
in the moonlight, the disciples took him, by some means, to the terrace of their teacher’s 
palace, where the Guru was enjoying rest. The disciples were chit-chatting and playing in the 
bright moonlight. After some time, they received a hint from their teacher and immediately 
they managed to throw Kumarila out of the terrace. Poor Kumarila, in his mind only, said to 
himself - ‘If the Vedas are true revelations, they will save me from death.’ He came down to 
the ground unhurt except for some injury to his eyes, due to coming into contact with some 
hard substance. Anyhow, he escaped and ever since then, became an uncompromising 
opponent of Mahavira. He drove the Jains from Court to Court by carrying on a regular 
(wordy) war on them with the help of kings like Sudhanvan of Dwarka, whom he converted to 
the Vedic religion, which he preached from one end of the country to the other. 1 

Regarding the early life of and other particulars about Kumarila, we do not get any 
information from the other biograhpers also. 

Anantanandagiri merely tells us that ‘some brahmin (called) Bhattacarya came from 
Udaga-desa. 2 Br. Saras, says that when 2930 years of the Kali Era has elapsed, 
Bhattapada was born in Sona Grama, on the banks of the §ona village in the city of Patali. 
It was about the time of Ya£ovardftana. He was the son of a brahmin called Varada-Bhatta, 
who followed the Vedic religion. He learnt all the lores secretlly from the Buddhists. Men 
like Mandana came and studied under him all the lores including Purvamlmamsa. He led 
the life of a strict follower of Vedic Karma-marga and his hermitage shone like that of Lord 
Brahma. 

Failing the biographers, we have to look to external sources, if any, for additional 
information. Even then we get very little. 

Jain Prabandhas are said to inform us that Kumarila belonged to a village named 
Jayamangala in the south, on the border of the Andhra and Utkala countries. He belonged 
to the Andhra-Jati, Tittiri §akha and his parents were known as Yajne£vara and 
Candragana. He was a great debator and a great respector of the Scriptures and was 
almost death unto the Jains. 3 

Prof. B. Upadhyaya refers to a Tibetan tradition, which the well-known historian 

1. Vide ‘Age of Sankara’, pp.135 to 138 

2. Read : 

J 

. II Ch.54. 

3. srreilnMHi i 

tmr trfasTSPTOf JTO: II 

aTRMlfilRtfftft+l mcrr WT I 
fW ^k: n 

Ghhwm*: SUnjS&eisfir WFi II quoted in Vol.V-p.5. 
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Taranatha has followed and according to which Kumarila was the paternal unde of the great 
Buddhistic teacher Dharmakirti, who belonged to the king Cudamani-klrti in the south. The 
tradition is also said to have been corroborated by reference to it in other Tibetan works. 

According to Taranatha, Kumarila was a house-holder in an opulent condition. He 
owned touch landed property and was served by 500 males and 500 female servants. He 
was greatly respected at the court of Cudamani, Dharmakirti was a brahmin resident of 
Trimalaya in the South and his father’s name was Korunanda. Though a brahmin, he was 
a very self-willed person and had no faith in the scriptures. He was very much impressed 
by expositions of the Buddhistic religion and left his house to come and stay at Nalanda, 
where he studied all the Buddhistc sciences, particularly the science of logic. He was, then, 
seized with a desire to study the brahmanical lora and finding that Kumarila was the only 
person really well-versed therein, he desired to study under him. He, therefore, went to 
him and began to serve him like a servant. He served so well that Kumarila was pleased 
with him and then at the instance of his own wife, Kumarila allowed him to sit along with 
the other brahmin-students under him. In a short time, Dharmakirti mastered the 
brahmanical lore and then began to challenge the brahmin scholars to a discussion. One 
by one, he defeated them all and ended by defeating Kumarila himself, who subsequently 
embraced the Buddhistic faith. 4 

This account is completely the reverse of the one known to tradition - both Hindu 
and Jain - and as recorded by all the biographers, including Citsukha. Taranatha is a 
writer of the 17th century A.D. and it is possible that the account was invented with the 
express purpose of setting it off against the traditional one of Kumarila’s victory over the 
Buddhists after learning their secrets from their own teacher. 

From all these accounts, one thing appears to be quite certain viz., that Kumarila 
was a southerner. Another passage from Taranatha points to the same conclusion. He 
says : 

“At this time, in the country of the South, among the leaders (lit. the bulls of the 
herd) of the non-buddhist doctrine was the famous brahmin Kumarila or gzhon-nu- 
rotpa.” 5 

Citsukha also says that Kumarila was a southerner 6 and subsequently went to the 

north. 

It does not seem necessary to controvert the opinion of those who say that “he is 


4. Dr. Vidyabhusana - History of Indian Logic - pp.303 to 306. 

5. Taranatha’s History of Buddhism, p.133 - quoted by Dr. A.C. Burnell - I.A. - Vol. - pp.309 / 
310. 

6. T.S. Narayana Gastrin's ‘Age of Sankara’, p.137. 
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believed to have been an Assamese Brahmin....” 7 or that of Prof. B. Upadhyaya who suggests 
that because Salikanatha, the author of Prakarana-pancika refers to Kumarila as Varlikakara- 
mi£ra, he must have hailed from the north. On the other hand, it is argued by other scholars 
that Kumarila’s Mimamsa - Vartikas furnish conclusive proof of his connection with the 
Tamila land. 8 That, therefore, Kumarila must have belonged to the south can be taken to be 
fairly well settled. 

Kumarila’s known works are : 

{1) §loka-vartika - commentary in verse on 1:1 of Sabava Bhasya. 

(2) Tantra-Vartika “in prose on 1:2, 3, 4, II and III - ” 

(3) Tup-Tika - running commentary on Chh.IV to XII - ” 

There is evidence to show that besides these works, Kumarila had written at least two 
more works, viz., 

ir 

(1) Bfhat-tika and ( 2) Madhyama-Tika 9 Extracts from both these works are found 

quoted by Bhatta-Some£vara in his work called Nyayasudha. 10 

This is all the information about Kumarila’s early life. The subsequent story of his life, 
along with his crusade against the Jains and Buddhists, has been given by the biographers 
almost in the same terms, except for a few differences, which, however, are quite important. 

What happened after Kumarila left his teacher’s place (Buddhist or Jain) is only briefly 
touched upon by the other biographers, who say that Kumarila went on a crusade against the 
Buddhists and Jains whom he defeated at various places and extirpated them bodilly and their 
religion. There are only three biographers. Viz., Tiru. D., Mad., and Br. Saras, who give us the 
details of the crusade and the consequent extirpation. Out of these, Madhava has merely 
copied Tiru.D. and thus we are practically left with only two. Their versions are as follows : 

Madhava tells us that after he had mastered all the lores. Kumarila went to the kingdom 
of Sudhanvah, who, till then, was a Buddhist but who secretly admired the Vedic religion. On 
seeing Bhattapada in the court, the king welcomed him very warmly, and Bhattapada also 
pronounced blessings upon the king and occupied a golden seat. Just then, a cuckoo bird, 
sitting on a nearby tree happened to sing and taking advantage of it, Bhattapada, with most 
evident irony, said to the king that had the parrot (i.e. the king himself) not kept the company 
of the dirty crows (i.e. sinful Buddhists), who indulged in noises, harsh to the ear (i.e. who 

7. Three Great Acaryas - p.22. 

8. Vide I.A., Vol. pp.310. 

9. Madhava Sarasvati’s Sarva-darsana-Kamudi has the following passage : 

w fStfar jpffargriNr, writer, ^ 13 ^^ Phi+ 4 , i 

- p. 121 of W'ikH+icfl Ms. in Govt., O.Mss.Library, Madras. 

10. Vide Third Oriental Conference Proceedings - Kumarila and Brhattlka - pp. 526 to 528. 
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ridiculed the Srutis i.e. the scriptures), he would have been commendable. 11 The Buddhists 
were naturally insulted by this speech and protested against it. Bhattapada, however, engaged 
them In a scientific discussion and took their arguments to pieces. He humbled them 
completelly and then praised the Vedic religion to the king. The king, perhaps with a view to 
proving Bhattapada more conclusively, said that success or defeat in argument depended 
upon the learning, more or less, of the debators but that necessarily was no indication of the 
truth of any particular religion. He, therefore, proposed that he would accept as eternally true 
the religion of the person, who would jump from the top of a mountain and yet remain unhurt. 
The Buddhists recoiled but Bhatfapada, with his faith in the Vedas, attempted the feat and 
succeeded. He came down from the mountain top like a lump of cotton. The king was very 
much impressed but the Buddhists would not admit their defeat so easily. They argued that 
this could be managed by means of some charms. The king, therefore, proposed another test. 
Secretly, he put a venomous serpent in a jar and called upon both the parties to declare the 
contents of the jar. He decreed that whoever failed to answer correctly, would be put in 
machine-like stones nad destroyed immediately. The Buddhists asked for a day’s time and it 
was granted. The brahmins propitiated the Sun-god, 'who appeared before them and 
indicating the reply to be given, disappeared. The next day, the Buddhists went to the king’s 
court and declared that the jar contained a poisonous serpent. The brahmins, headed by 
Bhattapada, declared that it contained an image of the Lord, lying on Sesa. The king paled 
away at this utterance of the brahmins, but suddenly, an aerial voice broke out and 
declared that the brahmins were correct. The king, thereupon, opened the jar and to his 
surprise, found therein the image of Lord Visnu. The king immediately decreed the death 
of all the Buddhists, man, woman and child, from the Himalayas sto the Ramasetu. 12 And 
thus ended the crusade of Kumarila against the Buddhists. 

Br. Saras, gives us a much more detailed account of Bhaftapada’s conquest. It is as 
follows : 

The greatness of Kumarila enraged the Buddhists. They complained to the king of 
the place that he had acquired all the lores from them but now followed the Vedic religion 
and propagated knowledge of the Vedas. He, therefore, should be punished. The son ofthe 
king of Magadha was Sudhanvan, himself a Buddhist. The king, thereupon, ordered 

4 

Bhattapada to give up the destruction of life and become a Buddhist or to leave the 
kingdom forthwith. Failing to do either, he would be liable to be put to death. Bhattapada told 
the king that the Vedic religion alone was true and that the Buddhists preached a false 
doctrine. The king, then, called upon him to prove his Vedic religion by rendering whole 

his disabled (lame) younger brother. The Buddhists could not do it but Kumarila 

11. The stanzas runs as : 

I II *TPW tf.tf.5W 1 : 65 

12. Read : 

I II JfPW ’S tf.tf.^W - I ; 93. 
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performed a Vedic sacrifice, as a result of which ASvins secretly came and by mere touch, 
rendered the brother whole. Then the preceptors Jhanasiddhi & c. proposed the test of 
falling from the hill. Kumarila successfully went through that also. He muttered the Bhima- 
sukta and the earth held him aloft, unhurt, like a mother her child. 13 He passed a third test 
of entering fire and remaining unscathed. Last was the test of divining the contents of the 
jar. The Sun-god came to him in advance to tell him that the Buddhists would say that it 
was a snake. In order to establish his spseciality, he should say that an image of Lord 
Vi§nu, lying on &esa, was in the jar. Lord Visnu would remain there for him in a subtle 
form. 14 Accordingly, after Bhattapada had declared the contents and the discovery was 
made, he praised Vi$nu, who enjoined upon the king to follow the Vedic religion and to 
extirpate the Buddhists’ faith. The king, therefore, asked the buddhists to accept thte vedic 
religion or be killed in an oil-machine. All submitted, except twelve learned persons, 
headed by Jhana-siddhi, who were immediately destroyed in the machine. 15 The rest were 
protected, as they accepted the Vedic religion. Thereafter, Bhattapada toured different 
places and converted various kings and their subjects to the Vedic religion. He 
disestablished the doctrines of the Buddhists and preached that in all the Vedas, the 
Karmakanda portion was important for all human beings. Persons with purified minds 
were fit for the Jnanakapda portion. Vedic karmas, performed without desire (for fruit) led 
to purification (of the mind) and a man, devoted to (selfless) performance of the Karmas, 
gradually attained liberation. 16 He then told king Sudhanvan that his mission was 
accomplished. Someone would be born for the establishment of Advaita. He would write a 
commentary of Advaita and come to him. Sudhanvan should accompany him and help 
him to refute the other schools. He himself (i.e. Kumarila) was under thte sin of the 
destruction of his preceptors and hence intended to expiate for it by entering and burning his 
body in Karisa-fire. He then sent back all his disciples like Mandana-miSra and himself 
entered the chaff-fire. 


13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 


Manimanjari’s version is slightlly different. While narrating the story of Kumarila’s 
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fall from the terrace of his Buddhist preceptor, it adds that an aerial voice told him that due to 
the doubt he expressed about the authority of the Vedas, he was hurt in the eye. 17 Some time 
thereafter, the king of the place called him and asked him to state the view favoured by the 
gods. Kumarila told him that the duties laid down as being proper for Varna£rama should not 
be given up by those desiring to attain liberation. That the Vedas were authoritative was the 
view approved by the gods and that he who desired gati should abandon the theory of the 
Sugatas. If he were allowed, he would soon overcome the Buddhists and if he failed, he was 
ready to being thrown into fire. The king readily agreed and promised him in return that if he 
defeated the Sugatas, he would throw them into fire. Kumarila, then, wrote a very closely 
reasoned commentary on Sahara's Bhasya and in that commentary, took to pieces the science 
of the Buddhists. 18 Then, by the method of Vitanda, he defeated the Madhyamikas 19 and 
made them enter fire (of course, with the help of the king). Bhattakumara thus established his 
fame while his brother Bhatta-Narayana entered fire. 20 

It is necessary to discuss two or three points before dealing with the Kumarila-Sankara 
encounter proper. The first is : who were the opponents of Kumarila - Jains or Buddhists? 

The older authorities like Citsukha and Jain works quoted already, agree in describing 
the Jains as the opponents of Kumarila. Most of the later writers, however, have confused and 
even identified the Jains and the Buddhists. They refer to the opponents by the term Saugatas, 
which applied to the Jains and the Buddhists equally. But, writers like Govindanatha, 
Madhava, Sadananda and Nllakantha specify them as Buddhists. These writers seem to use 
the words Sugata and Buddha as synonymns of each other. The commentator of Madhava, 

17. Vide : rb II - V : 41. 

18. Vide Ibid. V : 48 

19. Vide Ibid. V : 50. 

20. Vide Ibid. VI : 29. 

Prof. B. Upadhyaya says that Kumarila first toured the north and after vanquishing it, toured to the 
south. In south India, a king named Sudhanvan ruled the country of Karnataka. His city was known 
as Ujjain, no particulars of which are available today. The king had faith in the Vedic religion but 
caught in the grips of the Jains, had started believing their religion also. To his court, Kumarila 
went during his tour of the South. In those days, the Jain and Buddhists religions were the current 
coin and the brahmins were being criticised and condemned. Though the king partly favoured the 
Jain religion also, his wife favoured the Vedic religion alone. One day, as she was sitting in one of 
the balkanies of her palace, pondering over the future of the Vedic religion, she just exclaimed 4 

‘What shall I do and when shall I go? Who will resuccitate the Vedas? (1% +<1 ft W 

I). Kumarila, who just then, happened to be passing by the road in front of the balkany, 
heard those sad words of helplessness and loudly declared : “Do not be sad, O lady of beautiful 
hips! I am here, Bhattacarya, on the earth.” *rr fafft II). It is well known that 

he made good his words. 

This is indeed a very interesting story and also not at all improbable but unfortunately, the learned 
professor does not mention its source. It cannot be traced to any of the 15/16 biographies used 
for this thesis. 
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renders the words Sugata and Tathagata as Buddhists. 21 Cidvilasa, Raja. D. and Br. Saras, use 
the word Sugatas only, though the commentator of Raja, D. explains the ‘bahyamata’ as 
‘bauddhadimata’. Bala Gopala refers to Buddhists alone. Anantanandagiri refers to Buddhists 
and Jains separately while most curiously, Vyasacala refers to the opponents of Kumarila as 
Tathagatas and Jains only. The two words occur in two successive stanzas of the same 
chapter 22 and evidently, the second word seems to be a paraphrase of the former. It is worth 
noting that Madhava has copied these two stanzas also 23 but while he retains the first word of 
Vya., he replaces the second by his own word Raja. Further, after describing the slaughter of 
the Buddhists by king Sudhanvan, Madhava refers to Jains the haters of religion 24 and Jain 
elephants, destroyed. 25 Thus, among the later biographers also, the older ones refer to Jains 
also among the opponents of Kumarila. The inclusion and ultimatelly the identification of the 
Jains and Buddhists has been made gradually by the writer afterwards, and there appears to be 
a definite process of the development of this confusion between the two. Vya., perhaps the 
oldest of later biographers, refers^o Jains only while Madhava who repeats him verbatim, has 
only tampered with the original and given a different reading. Similar tampering is found in 
Sadananda also who incorporates bodily stanzas from Citsukha’s work but makes certain 
changes, showing the buddhists as the only opponents of Kumarila. It, therefore, seems 
justifiable to conclude that the main opponents of Kumarila were really the Jains though it 
may be conceded that he had to face thet Buddhists also. 

Against this view, there have been raised two objections. The first was raised by a 
(Digambara) Jain Pandit who said that the story of Kumarila being a contemporary and 
student of Vardhamana Mahavira and also that he was mainly opposed by the Jains was 
without any support in their religious or secular literature. 

The first part of the objection, it should be noted, objects to the contemporaneity of 
Kumarila and Vardhamana Mahavira and temporarily, it may be conceded. The later, 
biographers, however, clearly bear out that Jains also were among the opponents of 
Kumarila though they do not mention Mahavira. 

The second objection is that in all the extensive works of Kumarila, he does not 
refute Jain tenets anywhere though he has taken great pains to criticise Buddhistic 
principles. If Jains were his.real opponents, this silence has to be explained. This 
objection can be answered thus : 

Uniform tradition, which, from Citsukha down to Nilakantha (19th century A.D.), 
mentions Jains as being among the opponents of Kumarila has certdlnly some meaning. 

21. Vide Dhanapati’s comm, on - I : 70 cTCTW §n<tT: I. 

22. Vide Vya.’s Sankara Vijaya - V : 20 and 21. , 

23. Vide Mad.’s S.S. Jaya - VII : 90 and 91. 

24 1 Read : %TT *nff^rT ^cTT: I ¥. 3 T.*pr of Madhava - I : 95. 

25. Read : Ibid - 1: 97. 
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Mpst of the later critics of Kumarila have been Jains, which is a very significant fact. The Jains 
w$re a fresh force in the field then and must have been met face to face. The voice of the 
Bhddhists jyas confined to written works mainly and hence the necessity to record criticism of 
their theories in writing. Moreover, all the works of Kumarila have not to come to light so far, 
a fact pointed out already. 

► 

Secondly, only because the works of a person do not contain refutation of a particular 
person, it does not mean that the sect was not in existence then. Nor does it mean that the sect 
refuted was prominent. Otherwise, it will have to be admitted that in Sankara’s time, the 
theory of the Samkhyas was even more powerful than that of the Buddhists, because Sankara 
has devoted nearly a third portion of his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras to the refutation 
of their principles. Sankara, moreover, does refute the Jain principles to some extent. It is also 
possible to argue that Jains being quite fresh then, had not developed theories to the extent to 
which they were by the Buddhists, who required a much more extensive refutation at the 
bands of both Kumarila and Sankara. It, therefore, seems that not much fruitful argument can 
be put forward to disprove that Jains were thet opponents of Kumarila. The contemporaneity 
of Mahavira and Kumarila is open to argument. 

Mr. Krsnaswami Iyer raises two objections to the account of Kumarila’s crusade. They 

are : 

(1) “Bhatta’s dialectic skill did not prove quite so successful here (i.e. at King Sudhanva’s 

court) as it might have done elsewhere” for “if Bhatta had really achieved a dialectical 
victory at the court, as at other courts of kings and royal personages, tradition would 

k 

surely have recorded it after the beaten manner.” Mr. Iyer says that the test of falling 
down from the hill was only a repetition for Kumarila while his subsequent failure to 
divine the contents of the jar and his being saved by an aerial voice, he is unable to 
explain. 

At the outset, it must be said that Mr.Iyer’s criticism portains to Madhava’s version of the 
story only. Besides Madhava, however, there are as many as 14 or 1 5 biographers and out of 
these, only three (including the most miracle-fond Br. Saras, and Manimanjari) narrate the 
story of these tests at the king’s court. The rest, including Anantanandagiri, Vyasacala and 

9 

Govindanatha, the oldest biographers, merely tell us that Kumarila, by virtue of his 
proficiency in the sceiences of both, floored the opponents in a manner which they could not 
check. There is nothing either unnatural or improbable in the story that an exceptionally 
gifted intellect like Kumarila, who had taken special pains to study the sciences of the 
opponents and thus had got at the weak points in their theories and arguments, should have 
succeeded in exploding their criticisms of the Vedic religion. Perhaps, it was this double- 
edged intellect that the opponents found invincible, with the result that they were forced to 
give in. That such a dialectical victory, if Kumarila had actually scored it, would have been 
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recorded by tradition is only a negative argument. Taking into consideration the manner in 
which other conversations have been recorded by tradition, it is difficult to understand what 
definite form of the beaten manner the learned critic had in view. The greatest of the 
discussions, viz., the one between Sankara and Mantfana, is not at all given by most of the 
biographers and those that have given it are most probably not quite true to the original. As a 
matter of fact, no discussion or debate has come down to us in a proper and an acceptable 
form. It can only be concluded that some discussion took place and that one party defeated 
the other. That the Buddhists and / or Jains were defeated by Kumarila is a version given 
unanimously by all the biographers including Manimanjari. Only two writers, Madhava and 
Br. Saras. - both of them later ones - give the story of the tests. It may be said that in those 
days, it might have been considered not quite proper to settle higher issues like those of 
religion and philosophy by means of a mere academic discussion, or that Kumarila thought of 
supplementing his academic victory by some such demonstration. Even the king might have 
felt such a need for himself and the public. Whatever the truth of these stories, they need not 
and do not disprove Kumarila’s academic triumph over his opponents. 

Mr. Iyer’s second objection relates to Madhava’s statement regarding the whole-sale 
destruction of the Buddhists. The contention is twofold. Firstly, he says, we are not aware 
of any sovereign in those days (the reference is to the 8th century A.D.) who held a sway 
from the Himalayas to the Ramasetu, so that he could be said to have issued such a 
decree. Secondly, India’s history is characterised by a spirit of tolerance in religious and 
philosophical matters and acts of persecution must, if at all, have only been few and far 
between. To put it in Mr. Iyer’s words, “we have ample reason to believe that religious and 
political fires of persecution hardly ever discoloured the serene skies of the Indian 
villages...” and “testimony from unexpected quarters continues to come in our own days 
to prove that a wide, fierce and relentless persecution for the sake of religion could never 
have been a fact in the history of India.” 26 

It is quite possible to agree with these observations with the addition that almost 
none of the other biographers makes such a sweeping statement as that of Madhava, in 
respect of the extermination of Buddhists or Jains. In fact, many tell us that only a few 
obstinate leaders of that school were destroyed while the others were only converted and that 
this destruction also was done at one place only, viz., the court of King Sudhanvan. 
Inquisition and the like are unknown to Indian history but Citsukha also tells us that 
Kumarila defeated the Jains and cut off their heads by their own vows. 27 This statement, 
coupled with the statement of almost all the biographers does seem to show that at least 
some cases of this type must have taken place - those too at thte hands of the king - 
though there may not have been a large-scale massacre. The words “by their own vows” 
seem also to indicate how the head-cutting must have taken place. Fanatical devotion to 

26. Vide Three Great Acaryas - Life of Sankara - by Mr. C.N. Krsnaswami Iyer - p.26. 
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any creed often makes a person undertake hazardous vows in defence of that creed and 
possibly, in the heat of their feeling for the Jain religion, the Jains agreed to have their 
heads cut off in case of their defeat. Rumarila, with his superior knowledge and logic 
defeated them all and the result followed. This obviates both the difficulties raised by Mr. 
Iyer. 

We now come to Sankara-Rumarila meeting proper. Since we do not have 
Citsukha’s version hereafter, we have to examine the versions of the other biographers 
only. 

It has already been said that according to Citsukha, Sankara was at Prayaga when 
news was brought regarding Rumania’s self-immolation. Most of the biographers give the 
same place but according to Anantanandagiri and Valli., Sankara was at Sri Saila 
(Mallikarjuna), while Br. Saras, seems to place Sankara at Ra£i. Nearly nine biographers 28 
tell us that some people reported to Sankara, Rumania's entry into the fire at some nearby 
village. Ananta. gives the village as Siddhapur and when Sankara went to that place, he 
found that the Mimamsaka was already in fire for ten days. According to Cidvilasa, a 
brahmin from Ruddhanagar came and gave the report to Sankara, who thereupon 
repaired to that place. Not finding him there, he made a search and traced him to an 
uninhabited jungle. Valli. gives the same name Ruddhanagara. Br. Saras.’s story is, as 
usual, quite new. 

ti 

According to Br. Saras., some brahmin Ronabhatta from Patalinagar in Magadha 
came to Sankara and first narrated to him the story of Sudhanvan and how he was 
converted by Rumarila. He, then, told him that if he conquered Kumarila, all the people of 
Bharata would accept his religion by king’s order. Sankara, thereupon, came to 
Patalinagara and Sudhanvan, hearing it, remembered Rumania’s words, went to see him 

n 

and after worshipping him, told him what Rumarila had predicted. Then he told him about 
Rumania’s entry into the fire and requested leave to accompany him. Sankara told him 
that he should do so only when he would go out for refuting the various durmatas in India. 
Sankara, then, left the place and went to see Rumarila. 

According to these writers, then, Sankara first received report regarding Rumania’s 
entry into fire and then went to the place to see him. As against this, Govindanatha, Bala 
Gopala, and G.V.R. tell us that just when Sankara came to Prayaga for a bath, he saw 
Rumarila in Chaff-fire. Vya., Mad., Sada., Param. and Nila., do not precisely mention any 
place away from Prayaga but the fact that according to them, Sarikara received reports 


27. Read : 

factr fart t 

f?rcr% ^ITW vHmi ll Quoted by T.S. Narayana Sastri - in ‘Age of Sankara’ p. 143. 

28. Viz., Anant., Vya., Cid., Mad., Sada., Param., Br. Saras., Nila., and Valli. 
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from people about Kumarila’s deed, seems to show that the place was somewhat away. It does 
not seem probable that Kumarila would have done the thing in such a public place. It is more 
natural to suppose that he did it in some remote place, as stated by Cid. or even in some 
nearby village, as stated by other biographers. 

When Sankara came to Kumarila, he was, according to some biographers, surrounded 
by his disciples, among whom was the great Prabhakara. Others do not mention any such 
disciples but it is quite natural that at such a juncture, a man like Kumarila was surrounded by 
his disciples. Vya. and Raja.D. even mention the name of Mandana. So also, some tell us that 
Kumarila, on seeing Sankara, was very glad at his sight 29 and offere him worship at the hands 
of his disciples while others directly proceed to describe their exchanges. 

After recounting his past history, Kumarila tells Sankara that he felt he was guilty of two 
sins, viz., opposition to his Guru and denial of God. He was trying to atone for both by burning 
his body in chaff-fire, which, according to him, was the only expiration for the sins. 

Sankara wanted an opportunity for discussion, if necessary, with Kumarila and then to 
have him wrote Vartikas on his own commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras. According to many 
biographers, 30 Kumarila, immediately on seeing Sankara and his commentary, which Sankara 
showd him, told him that 8000 Vartikas occurred to him on the First or Adhyasabhasya 
alone and had it not been for the fact that he had taken the vow, he would very gladly have 
written Vartikas on the entire Bhasya. Other biographers make no mention of these Vartikas. 
Sankara, seeing him half-burnt, tried to convince him that he had not committed any misdeed 
in extirpating the opponents, including even the 

so-called Gurus and hence there was no need for any expiation. If, therefore, Kumarila was 
agreeable, Sankara offered to bring him out of the fire alive and whole. The offer is 
referred to by Tiru D. Raja. D., Madhava, Sada., Br. Saras., Nila., and VallT. while the rest 
do not refer to it. Kumarila politely refused to be revived and four biographers, Mad., Sada., 
Br. Saras, and Nila., give his reasons for the refusal. According to Mad., and Sada., Kuma., 
says that though blameless, the revival would be opposed to practice of the world and hence 
he did not desire it. 31 According to Br. Saras, and Nila., if Kumarila, who had established 
Karma-marga, he would be considered Apramana in both the sciences. 32 Nila, is the solitary 
biographer to tell us that Sankara actually sprinkled a few drops of water from his Kamandalu, 
was thereafter initiated by Sankara into the mysteries of Advaita philosophy and immediately 
giving up his body, he attained the seat of Murari. 

Most of the biographers tell us that both recognised each other in his true form but * 

29. Anantanandagiri is the only writer to say that at first right, Kumarila took Sankara to be some 

Buddhist and actually asked him why he had come to him in his last moments - Sankara told him 

that he was no Buddhist but Sankara, the pure monist. Read : 

ir. 

30. Viz., arrar. 
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Kumarila nowhere seems to have exhibited any desire to join issue with Sankara or to enter 
into any academic discussion with him. The biographers unanimously tell us that he 
expressed regret that inspite of his desire to write Vartikas on Sankara’s commentary on 
Vedanta-Sutras, he was not destined to get that credit and that he directed Sankara to his 
greatest disciple, Mandana or ViSvarupa, according to most of them, staying at Mahismati 
{Magadha). 

Some people describe that Sankara forthwith started for Mandapa’s place and do 
not refer to Kuma. thereafter while others say that at his instance, Sankara initiated him 
into Advaita and that Kumarila attained liberation. According to Ananta., he attained the 
highest position even without the initiation. According to some, before proceeding to 
Mandana, Sankara returned to Ruddhapur (Cid.), Siddhapur (Ananta.), Patalinagar 
{Br.Saras.), where he converted to his faith, people of the place and also the king 
(Bhadrasena - Cid. and Br, Saras.). Thence, he went to Magadha or Mahismati (to Kasmir, 
according to Cid. and Br.Saras.), to see MandanamiSra. A single reading of this episode, 
as described by the various biographers, with their mutual variations and differences, is 
sufficient to show that the data for it is quite meagre. No one seems to know for certain 
what trasnpired at the meeting of the two great men of the time, who, to use Macauley’s 
words, represented “a splendid rise and a splendid sunset.” 33 It seems certain that the two 
had met, though without any useful exchange between them. The passage quoted in 
Sanskrt Candrika as from Jain Prabandhas is quite explicit on the point of their meeting. 
The passage tells us that at the time of the meeting, Kumarila was 48 years older than 
Sankara, who, at the time, was onlyl fifteen years of age. The same passage says that at the 
time of entering fire, Kumarila was 63 years old. 34 Even like the fact of the meeting, the fact 
that Kumarila entered fire and burnt himself alive has been testified to by all the biographers 
without exception, including Citsukha and the same is also supported from the passage from 
Jain literature. 

Mr. Krsnaswami Iyer, while admitting the second of these two facts, disputes the first. 
He says : “Tragic and full of instruction his narrative undoubtedly sounds but for purposes of 
history, it is to be feared that the part of the story relating to the meeting of Sankara and Bhatta 

is valueless; for chronology does not favour it, if we have it upon the right time for Sankara.” 35 

■ > » 

31. Read : =Tf#r I 

^ rTWTljf ll Jm *ur. ^ - VII: 109 (Compare Sada.’s V : 116) 

32. Read : *4^l4^N<=hls^ l 

an^rw^lM -McORdH.il 

II 5r.*rc.’s f.tf.fr . 

3 3. Vide his Essay on William Chatham (Elder) Pitt. 
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Mr. Iyer has not advanced any reason to support his statement that chronology does not 
favour the meeting. He ought to have shown more conclusively what anachronism resulted 
from accepting that the two had met. It is also not clear what he means by the right time for 
Sankara. To set aside the unanimous version of 1 5 to 17 biographers, including Cit, and the 
weight of unanimous tradition on this point, some more powerful evidence is required. The 
criticism itself, therefore, can be brushed aside as valueless. 

The story of Kumarila’s denial of God as one of his reasons, referred to by Vya., Tiru D., 
Raja. D., Mad., and Parama., does not seem to be quite true. As against these biographers, 
about ten others tell us that he was atoning for his destruction of the Gurus only. 

As Prof.B. Upadhyaya has pointed out, Kumarila was not a non-believer in God. At the 
very commencement of him Sloka-Vartika, he salutes Lord Siva. 36 The Purvamimarhsa is not 
atheistic. People wrongly believe so. Moreover, even without a discussion, Kumarila requests 
Sankara to initiate him into Advaita and after the initiation, he gave up his body. This also 
clearly shows that he must have believed and quite firmly in God. For purposes of his system, 
he may have regarded Karman as superior to God but that once more proves the existence of 

God. 

The story of the 8 000 Vartikas on the Adhyasa-bhasya also does not seem to be true. 
It may, however, be admitted that Kumarila was not opposed to Sankara ’s theory of Advaita 
and that if he had lived, he would have championed it as if it were his own, by writing Vartikas 
on Sankara’s Bhasya and by propagating it with his superb knowledge and skill. Perhaps, that 
would have been the greatest contribution to philosophy in that we would have been able to 
see Mimarhsa in the correct light and in what relation it was intended to stand to philosophy 
or Vedanta. The world of thoguht is so much the loser in not getting the benefit of Kumarila’s 
talents and knowledge, brought to bear on the problem of amalgamation of the two systems of 
Mimarhsa. Kuma. himself expressed regret that he was not destined to attain that fame by 
writing Vartikas on Sankara’s commentary. The root of the later-day explanation, put in his 
mouth for refusing revival, seems to lie in the fact that irreconsiliable opposition of Jnana and 
Karman had become very firmly established in the field but that it was not so in the eyes of 
Kumarila. He had, perhaps, some method of reconciling the two, but whatever it may have 
been, at least at present, it is a matter for mere conjecture. 

Even like these two stories, Nila.’s story of Kumarila’s end also need not be believed. It 
is not supported either by tradition or by any other biographer. The Jain passages give the 

34. Read : 

^ l *TIWTT^.II Quoted in Vol. V :2:p.6. 

35. Vide ‘Three Great Acaryas' - p.28. 

36. Read : 
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direct lie to it. It seems possible, that Kumarila, not being much opposed to Sankara’s theory 
of Advaita and Sankara also, seeig the work done by Kumarila as also his purity of mind and 
character, initiated him, at his instance, into the mysteries of philosophy. There are many 
biographers to confirm the view that Kumarila did not die an ordinary .death but attained 
knowledgge of the self before he gave up his body. Before he actually passed away, Kumarila 
directed Sankara to his choicest disciple Maodana and bade him achieve what he had missed 
in himself i.e. Kumarila, by converting Mandana to his own theory and getting him to write 
Vartika on his Bhasya. It may be remarked in passing that this is additional evidence to show 
that Kumarila was more favourable than opposed to Sankara’s philosophy. Sankara accepted 
the inevitable and set out to meet the second great Mlmarhsaka, MandanamiSra. 
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Chapter - X 

Sankara and maNdaNa miSra 

« 

Before dealing with the actual encounter of the two great thinkers, it is necessary to 
discuss the much debated question of Mandana’s identity. 

Many biographers tell us that Mandana was the same as Visvarupa who, after defeat 
at the hands of Sankara, was initiated by him into Sannyasa and renamed Suresvara. 
Some plainly identify the two while others imply their identity. Still others mention only 
Mandana while others mention Visvarupa only. Some writers mention both and yet keep 
them distinct. 

(i) Thus, Vya., Raja. D., and G.V.K. clearly distinguish between Mandana and 
Visvarupa but say that Mandana, who was present during the last moments of 
Kumarila, immediately surrendered to Sankara 1 and then Sankara set out for 
Viivarupa’s place. 

(ii) Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa, Bala Gopala, Br. Saras., and Nila., and Valli., 
mention Mandana only while Govindanatha mentions only Visvarupa and makes 

no reference to Mandana. 

» ■ * 

(iii) Madhava, after describing the birth of Sureivara and Mandana from Brahma and 
Brhaspati separately, 2 describes the marriage of Viivarupa and Bharati. Madhava 
says that Mandana becomes known as ViSvarupa 3 and this same person became 
Suresvara, thereby establishing the identity of Mandana, Visvarupa and 
SureSvara. 

Sadananda says practically the same thing when he tells us that Visvarupa later 
on became known as Mandana and after Sannyasa, was renamed Sure§vara. 

(iv) Paramesvara, who follows Madhava, principally mentions the name of Mandana 
but uses the name Visvarupa as a synonym twice, thereby implying the identity of 
the two. 

1. Vide Vya.’s Sankara Vijaya. V : 47; G.V.K. n : 50. 

2. Vide S.S. Jaya - HI : 6 and 8 

3. Vide S.S. Jaya - HI : 28 
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There was a time when Mandana-SureSvara identity was taken for granted- The late 
Prof. Hiriyanna first challenged it in his article on SureSvara and Mandanami^ra 4 , wherein 
he drew attention to certain notable points of doctrinal differences between the two, 
gathered from Advaitic works like Bfhadaranyaka - Vartika, Laghucandrika, Sank&epa- 
Sariraka & c. He also referred to the version of the G.V.K. in this connection, pointed out 
already. The late MM. Kuppuswamy Sastri took his clue from this article and when he 
edited Mandana’s ‘Brahmasiddhi,’ a work on Advaita Vedanta, he followed up the theory 
with his own arguments in favour of the new challenge. His arguments and the arguments 
of other scholars like MM.Dr. P.V. Kane, fall into two groups mainly. The firs N t set of 
arguments almost exclusively belongs to Prof.K. &astri while the second set is common to 
all critics. 

Firstly, then. Prof. §astri compares a good many passages and views expressed in 
Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi (it is not necessary to detail all these passages here) and sets 
them off against passages and views on similar topics, occurring in the works of 
SureSvara. He has tried to show that in all these places, the latter’s views are diametrically 
opposed to those of the former, who has been referred to by name specifically and then 
refuted by SureSvara. Prof. &astri even suggests that Mandana’s work was written after 
Sankara wrote his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra and that the views expressed in the 
latter, particularly those relating to Sannyasa, are criticised by the former in his work and 
that “the Nai$karmyasiddhi was deliberately designed by Suresvara, acting at the instance 
of his great master, Sankara, to be a clear and effective counterblast to Mandana’s attitude 
towards Jnanakarma-Samucchaya.’’ 5 SureSvara, at times, does not hesitate to use 
sneering and ironical terms such as tfftj &c. 6 

The inevitable inference from this is that Mandana and Sure§vara must be regarded as 
distinct personalities. 

The second argument is concerned with how other persons refer to SurreSvara. 
Almost a battallion of such writers has been put forward to show that Suresvara is 
identified by these people with Vi§verupa and not with Mandana. Prof. K. Sastri prefaces 
this topic with the remark : “In none of the available authoritative works on Advaita- 
system, MandanamiSra is identified with Suresvara, while in many Vedantic works of 
Advaita and Dvaita schools, Mandana and Suresvara are distinguished as two different 
Advaitins.” The various references given by scholars are : 

1. Sarvajnatman clearly distinguishes between the systems of Mandana and 
Suresvara, at II : 17 4 of his work Sanksepa-^ariraka. 7 

4. Vide J.R.A.S. - April 1923 - Article 1923 ‘Suresvara and Mandanamisra. 

5. Introduction to Br. Siddhi, p.47. 

6. Introduction to Br. Siddhi, p.30. 

7. The stanzas reads Wl W5RIWJ: I 

'tf^r h - II: 174. 
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2. While commenting upon II : 174 of S. Sariraka, all the commentators, viz., 

authors of (1) (2) (3) (4) & (5) , 

differentiate between the two systems so strikingly that it would be impossible to 
equate Mandana with Suresvara. 

3. Prakasatman in his and indicates the views of Padmapada and 

Suresvara and criticises Mandana but where he quotes-him with approval, he 
refers to him and not to Suresvara, as the author of Brahmasiddhi. 

4. Anandabodha quotes extracts from Brahmasiddhi in his own Nyaya-Makaranda 
many times and accept his views in some cases but criticises them where he 
agrees with Suresvara’s views. Citsukha, in his commentary on Nyaya- 
Makaranda, identifies all these references but nowhere equates Mandana with 
Suresvara. 

5. Pratyak-savarupa, in his commentary Nayanaprasadini on Citsukha's Tattva- 
pradipika, carefully distinguishes between the two persons. 

6. Anandanubhava, a great Sannyasin of Advaita school, presupposed by Citsukha 
and the author of Nyayaratna-dipavali, unmistakably distinguishes Mandana from 
ViSvarupa in a section, which approves of Ekadandi-Sannyasa in preference to 
Tridandi-Sannyasa. 8 He, further, tells us that ViSvarupa, in his Balakrlda, 
expressed himself in favour of the former, that he himself entered that order and 
was thereafter known as Suresvara. It may also be made out from this book 
(Balakrlda) that though Mandana favoured that, kind of Sannyasa, he himself 
never became a Sannyasin. 

7. Anandagiri, the commentator of Anandanubhava’s Nyaya-ratna-dipavali and also 

* of Sure£vara’s Vartikas, clearly shows them separately and points out that 

Suresvara repudiates Mandana’s view in favour of prasamkhyana in Bf. Up. 
Bhasya-Vartika. 

8. Amalananda in his Kalpataru points out that Mandana criticises Sankara’s views 
and assumes that Vartikas of Suresvara expound Sankara’s views and that 
Suresvara and Mandana were two different Advaitins with different stand-points. 

9. Madhava in his Vivarana-prameya-Samgraha, quotes a stanza from Br* Vartika 
of Suresvara as from the pen of Visvarupa and refers to Mandana as the author of 
Brahmasiddhi. 

10. Vidyaranya, in his Vartika-sara, refers to the author of Brahmasiddhi as a knower 
of the secret of the Vedas and quotes a stanza 9 in support of one of the 

9 

8. Read : W ^ m+w *m pfarftt:.... I” 

9. The stanza runs : WT 3?% | 

5PT 51% Jlft'IKlt II 
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interpretations of •kn” From this portion of Vartika-sara and from the 

commentary Laghusamgraha thereon, it is clear that authors of both definitely 
distinguish between Mandana and SureSvara. 

It may be observed that for the text Suresvara proposes three alternative 

interpretations, out of which he follows the second and the third and rejects the 
first as implying Bhavadvaita, which Mandana accepts as not inconsistent with 
Advaita-Brahman. Suresvara also criticises Mandana on this point. 

11. Madhusudana Sarasvati and Brahmananda-Sarasvati nowhere equate Mandana 

and Suresvara. The Vedantakalpalatika of Madu., Saras., quotes the Vartika and 

Brahmasiddhi in successive sentences as works of two different authors on 

* 

Advaita and clearly sets forth Sure6vara’s Vartika in opposition to Mandana’s 
Bhavadvaita. 

12. Jnanamfta, in his commentary Vidyasurabhi, while criticising Mandana’s view 
that prasamkhyana brings about realisation of Brahman, emphatically suggests 
that though Mandana is a great Mimariisaka, his Advaita-Sarhpradaya, as 
embodied in Brahmasiddhi, is not a good one (Sat-sampradaya) while 

. y • 

SureSvara’s tradition, based as it is on Sankara's works, is a good Sarhpradaya. 
Prof.K. Sastri draws four conclusions from the evidence adduced : 

(1) Mandana, the author of Brahmasiddhi was never a disciple of Sankara, did not 
become a Sannyasin, was not identical with SureSvara and represented an 
Advaitic system (prasthana), different from that of Sankara. 

(2) SureSvara, who was known as ViSvarupa in his householder’s stage, was a pupil 
of Kumarila then and became known as SureSvara when he entered the order of 
Sannyasins and became Sankara's disciple. In his Vartika and Naiskarmya- 
siddhi, he controverted many an Advaitic doctrine, propounded by Mandana in 
his Br. Siddhi and nowhere departed from the system of Sankara. 

(3) Mandana wrote his Br. Siddhi after seeing Sankara’s commentaries, particularly 
the one on Br. Sutras and Sure§vara wrote Naiskarmya siddhi in answer to 
Mandana’s objections against Sankara. 

The belief, therefore, of scholars in general in the matter of Mandana-Suresvara 
identity is due to lace of examination of internal evidence, supplied by works like 
Br.Siddhi. 

Dr. P.V. Kane, while discusing Vi£varupa’s Balakrida, adds the following arguments to 
the second group. 

10. Vide his History of Dharma-Sastra - Vol. I - pp.261 2. 

i 
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1. In Purusartha-prabodha of Brahmananda Bharati, composed in 147 6 (probably 
&aka), the author speaks of Naiskarmya-Siddhi as a work of ViSvarupa. 11 

2. In Manasollasa-Vrttanta-Vilasa, a commentary by Ramatirtha on Sure£vara’s 
Manasollasa, a gloss on Sankara's Daksipamurti Stotra, Ramatirtha gives 
Sure§vara as another name of Visvarupa. 12 

3. In his Para£ara Madhaviya, Madhava quotes a Karika 13 from SureSvara’s Br. 
Up.Bh. Vartika and in the introductory words to the same, attributes it to 
Visvarupa. 14 The original Sutra of Apastambas is 3TNJMJ. I : 7:20:3 

4. According to the tradition in the Sankara Vijayas Sankara had four pupils viz., 
Suresvara, Padmapada, Totaka ad Hastamalaka. But several works omit the 
name of Suresvara e.g. DvadaSavakya-vivarana by Gopala 15 gives the four pupils 
as Visvarupa, Padmanabha, Totaka and Hasta. 

5. In Saptasutra-Sannyasa-paddhati, 16 the four pupils are said to have been 
Svarupacarya, Padmacarya, Totaka and Prthvldhara. 

6. Madhavacarya in his S.Sahkara Vijaya, ascribes the two Vartikas to ViSvarupa. 17 

7. C.V. Kavya identifies Visvarupa and Suresvara and makes the former a pupil of 
Kumarila. 

8. The editor of Visvarupa’s balakrida tells us that in a commentary called 
Vacanamala on that work, 

Suresvara is bracketed with Manu and Yogi^vara i.e. Yajnavalkya, which shows that 
according to the commentator, Visvarupa, the author of Balakrida and Suresvara were 
identical. 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 
17. 


Read : 

It Folio 6 of Ms. in Bhau Daji Colin., Bombay. 

Read : 

../* I Ms. No. 1493 in Bombay University Mss. Library. 

The Karika is : 

3TTt I 

v&ftri WW& f.4T. II 1:1:97. 

The words are : 

Aufracht. Oxf. Catalogue No.557, p.227 b. 

Mitra’s Notices, Vol. VI, p.296. 
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The late Sri Bhau§astrin Vaze gives two more arguments to support the above two 
scholars : 

(1) Srngeri-GururParampara gives the derivation of the name Visvarupa, who is 

referred to as Vartikacarya. 18 < 

(2) Sfhgeri Pitha is till date, occupied by a celibate and generally by a Dravidian. 
Mandana was a householder and a northerner (Gauda or Maithila). 

(3) Mapdana was a Samavedin according to Maithila pundits while SureSvara wrote 
Vartikas on Br.Up.and Taithi. Up. which belong to Yajurveda. The Mahavakya 
‘Aham Brahmasmi’ also pertains to the Yajurveda. 

Sri Vaze suggests that for all these reasons, it is unlikely that Mandana and 
Suresvara were identical. 

Prof. K.P. Subramaniya Sastrin, in his Foreword to the edition of Brahmasiddhi, 
makes the following observations on the findings of Prof.K. Sastrin. 

(1) Mandana stands at the head of pre-Sahkara Advaitins and his views expressed in 
Br. Siddhi represent his views before conversion by Sankara. The doctrinal 
differences are neither so formidable nor so Incompatible with Sankaras theories 
and such differences do not necessarily point to a difference in personalities. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that after his conversion, his views were changed 
completely and they were embodied by him in his Vartikas and Nai$karmya- 
siddhi. Such a phenomenon is explained by having recourse to what SureSvara is 
reported by Vyasacala to have told Sartkara, after he wrote his 
Nai$karmyasiddhi. 19 

His reasoning not only explain the conversion in his views but also the position 
of a sharp opponent and critic taken up by SureSvara in respect of statements in 
Br. Siddhi. 

" % 

(2) As against the points of doctrinal differences between Br. Siddhi and Suresvara s 
Sambandha-Vartika, can be put up (and they are actually so put up at the end of 
the foreword itself) a number of “common features, which are compatible only if 
the authors of both are identical. 

18. Read the stanza : ftv ^TfT I 

ft* T ’TrfWT ft II 

19. Read : <^T * <r<wrfr * ^ I 

=T qfat f| II 

m TO 5 * % fa ^ ^ % I 

. vn: 60, 61 & 65. 
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(3) Mandana (according to Prof.K.P.S. Sastri) wrote between 615 A.D. and 695 A.D. 
and SureSvara between 6 20 A.D. and 700 A.D. The latter was thus a contemporary 
of-the former but younger by five years only. If so, it is impossible to imagine that the 
latter would incorporate large extracts from the former without any 
acknoqiedgement, particularly when they were so radically opposed to each other 
doctrinally. 

(4) To explain the differentiation made by G.V.K. between Mandana and Visvarupa can 
be quoted the statement of the late Holiness Sri Nrsimha Bharati Svami to the effect 
that in ancient days, Mandana was merely an honorific title. There were two distinct 
personalities known by the same title Mandana. One of them lived and died a 
householder but also had the benefit of Sankara's advice without conversion. The 
other was also called ViSvarupa (perhaps that was his real name) who was converted 
by Sankara into a Sannyasin and renamed SureSvara. This second person wrote all 
the works, including Br. Siddhi. This is the conclusion of Prof. Subramaniya Sastrin. 

It is indeed futile to deny the force of Prof. Kuppuswamy Sastri’s arguments. He seems 
to show almost conclusively that Mandana in Br. Siddhi actually quotes from Sankara’s 
commentary on Br. Sutras to make it a Purva-pakSa. 20 Sri Vaze also seems to follow Prof. K. 
Sastri when he says that Mandana appears to have studied Sankara's Bhasya thoroughly. His 
other evidence also supports Prof. Sastri’s conclusion that Mandana of Br. Siddhi is different 
from Suresvara of Vartikas. Prof. Subramania Sastri only presumes Mandana’s priority in time 
to Sankara but does not prove it, while Prof. K. Sastri’s view that Mandana wrote Br. Siddhi 
after seeing Sankaras Bhasya, particularly on Br. Sutras, seems well-supported. Prof. Subr. 
Sastri has made no attempt to disprove this thesis. Mandana may well have been prior in time 
to Sankara i.e. his elder contemporary but that does not necessarily disprove that he wrote Br. 
Siddhi after seeing Sankara’s commentary. Even if we accept that Naiskarmyasiddhi was 
written at Sankara’s instance (neither tradition nor the context seems to support this 
interpretation of the expression ‘Guruniyoga’), Br. Siddhi must have been written within about 
five to ten years of Sankara writing his commentary on the ‘Sutras. Sankara wrote the 
commentary when he was 1 6 years of age and converted SureSvara to his fold within a couple 
of years. In a short time, thereafter, Suresvara wrote his Naiskarmyasiddhi. After that, 
establishment of the mutts, ascending the Sarvajna-pitha & c. have taken place. All this was 
accomplished during the sixteen years after the commentary on the ‘Sutras. And yet, there is 
nothing inherently impossible in Suresvara quoting from Br.Siddhi in large extracts, without 
mentioning his name. There is no rule that the person criticising another very near him in 
time must do so by naming his specifically. We know that it is almost a universal practice with 

20. Read : ‘ snrfor TOnfafaift i w, Hraiww fi?nr4nr $f<r n - iswft 

p.34 of Government Mss. Library Edition. 

Wit tfwfWf ll -1: 1:4. 
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the ancients to quote others without naming them. Br. Siddhi itself is an instance in point. It 
quotes Sankara and criticises him but nowhere mentions him by name. Sankara has referred 
to so many opinions in his commentaries and has not mentioned anyone beyond Upavarsa 
and Badarayana. Even so near a figure in time like Gaudapada he has not named anywhere. 
This argument, therefore, of Prof. Subr. Sastri is not quite to the point or convincing. His 
quotation from Yyacacala by itself is sufficiently powerful but unless the priority of 
Mandana’s Br. Siddhi to Sankara is established, that quotation as an argument loses its 
force. 


Even though, however, Mandana thus appears to have been different from 
Suresvara, it is surprising that Sankara, who came across many opponents whom he 
vanquished in discussion, opponents among whom must have been some Vedantins 
also, 21 did not meet Mandana of Br. Siddha anywhere. Immediately after Sankara wrote 
his Bhasyas, he began to propagate them by coaching up students. Mandana may have 
come to know Sankara’s views in some such process and thoroughly well-read in Purva- 
minarhsalora as he must have been already, he differed from Sankara on certain points, 
which he immediately elaborated in the form of his Br. Siddhi. But it is more than likely 
that Sankara met him at some stage of his triumphant tour and defeated him in argument. 
Such a course of events was not impossible but it is not described by a single biographer. 
Even Br. Saras., the most prolific biographer, who narrates in detail, as many as 7 2 
discussions in the second part of his Sankara’s biography, makes no reference to this 
particular encounter. It is quite possible to surmise that because the points of difference 
were not many and very serious, Sankara did not find it very difficult to overcome him and 
perhaps that is precisely why the older biographers like Anantanandagiri, Vyasacala and 
Cidvilasa dispose of this contest comparatively very briefly. It is only a few late writers like 
Madhava, Sadananda and Bala Gopala, that dilate upon the discussion between these two 
thinkers. This inference is further strengthened by the fact that though, as Prof. Kuppu. 
Sastry maintains, Mandana boldly differs from Sankara and argues like an independent 
thinker in the field of Advaita philosophy, he had not followed Sankara’s views properly, 
particularly with regard to Jhana-karma-samuccaya, Jnana resulting from Sabda, 
Jivanmukti & c. Even today, we shall find that much of what passes as criticism of 
Sankara’s views on Jnana, Karman, Sannyasa & c. is not quite correct because it is rooted 
•in a basic misunderstanding of Sankara’s writings. It may be, as the later Lok. Tilak said, 
that Sankara put a little more stress on Sannyasa than otherwise but that was a result of 
the times he lived in and also of the exigencies of the situation. This acceptance, however, 
need not make us believe that he ruled out Karman altogether from the path of spiritual 
discipline for the common man and advocated renunciation for all and sundry. He did 
recognise the importance of Karman but also its limits, was meant for 

exceptional cases, only as a matter of possibility, while for the ordinary man, he did hold 


21. Compare his reference to certain persons as 
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Karmas as useful for purification of the mind. This purification, properlly understood, is no 
mean stage in the path of spiritual practice but represents a sufficiently high degree of 
development. Mandapa had missed such finer aspects of his theory and, therefore, had 
differed from him in the beginning and brought out his Br. Siddhi. This explains why he 
was called ‘devoid of Guru-sampradaya. When, however, the two actually met in 
argument, Sankara, perhaps, did not have to strain himself much to convince Mandana of 
what he had said in his commentaries or Bhasyas. Most naturally, Sankara converted him 
to his own fold and then asked him to cancel his own discordant notes by striking new 
ones, and Mandana now SureSvara, did it by writing his celebrated Nai$karmya-siddhi. 
This will explain why he incorporates large extracts from Br.Siddhi without 
acknowledgement and also why Mandana’s support was cited by others wherever it was 
not opposed to Sankara's view. The main difficulty is that we do not know definitely and 
authoritatively what exactly transpired between the two when they fell to discussion. No 
reliable account of their discussion is available today and whatever is found given by 
Madhava and Sadananda is not very much beyond doubt. The theory that ‘Karman is 
Brahman’ as referring to the Mimarhsakas, holds the ground a little too much even today 
but at least Kumarila, Prabhakara and even Mandana, do not seem to equate Karman and 
Brahman and rule out consideration of Mok$a, Jnana &c. altogether. In fact, both 
Kumarila and Prabhakara seem to favour some kind of Jnana-karma-samuccaya and 
Mapdana followed them. The main difference was that these Mimarhsakas stressed 
Karman more while Sankara stressed Jnana and Sannyasa more. In all the biographies, 
Kumarila almost seems to approve of Sankara's commentary on Br. Sutras, which had 
reached his ears already. According to Citsukha, Prabhakara argued with Sankara mainly 
on the point of relation of Jnana and Karman and when he was satisfied, gave up his 
theories, his works and even his aSrama. There is no wonder if the same thing was 
repeated in Mandana’s case, who also gave up his old views, even to the extent of 
criticising them very severely. 

This theory is put forward only tentatively and is subject to alteration and/or 
modification if and when clearer and more reliable evidence comes to light. 

Alternatively, it is quite possible to suggest that there were two Mandanas, one who 
wrote the Mlmarhsa works like Vidhi-Viveka & c. and the other who wrote the Advaitic 
work Br. Siddhi. The first Mandana was engaged in a discussion with Sankara, was 
converted by him to Sannyasa and then wrote Naiskarmya Siddhi at Sankara’s instance, as 
a set off to Br. Siddhi. This supposition will also explain the difficulties in the way of 

Mandana - SureSvara identity. This theory is also supported by the fact that Suresvara 

% 

■ 

quotes from and criticises Br. Siddhi only and not any of the other works and thus may be 
said to look upon the two as the works of distinct authors, though this singling out by 
Suresvara of Br. Siddhi for criticism can be explained by saying that Naiskarmya Siddhi dealt 
with topics which were mainly connected with what was contained in Br. Siddhi and hence 
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SureSvara criticised that work alone and not the others. 

This alternative can be said to derive support from the biographers also, if they are to be 
believed. All of them, who give anything like an account of the discussion between Mandana 
and Sankara are agreed that Mandana was a dualist or bhedavadin and contested Sankara’s 
theory of the identity of the individual and the supreme souls. Mandana, who wrote Br.Siddhi 
wa an Advaitin and hence different from the dualist Mandana. 

In both these alternatives, it has been presumed that it was Mandana and not Visvarupa, 
who subsequently became Suresvara. The position, therefore, in respect of the second set of 
arguments has to be explained. 

It is quite true that a host of later writers refer to SureSvara as if he were Visvarupa when 
he was a householder. But all these writers are very late in time in relation to Sankara and 
Suresvara. The earliest of them is removed by some centuries. And it is a well known 
phenomenon that once a tradition, right or wrong, is set afloat, even great scholars follow it 
blindly. The truth of this statement has been demonstrated in Chapter - V, while discussing 
Sankara’s date. We should not be surprised to find this phenomenon in the 14th and the 
1 5th centuries. It is the sad experience in respect of writers of the past that not one of them 
takes pains to verify any such statement at any stage. The story of Sankara’s life also has 
suffered on account of this draw-back. Once, therefore, some person said that Visvarupa was 
the other name of Suresvara when he was a householder, others followed suit. Writers like 
Madhava and Sadananda tried to equate Mandana and Vi&varupa and thus Suresvara in 
different ways. The statement of Sada. 22 in this regard is worthy of particular note. According 
to him, Vi§varupa was his first name but later, he got the title Mandana. 23 

Secondly, as many as six biographers refer only to Mandana and not to Visvarupa at all. 
Among these six, are two of the oldest ones, viz., Anantanandagiri and Cidvilasa. Ananta has 
followed Pr.S. Vijaya of Anandagiri while Cidvilasa has followed Citsukha’s work to a 
considerable extent. Out of the rest, even Madhava, Sadananda and ParameSvara give his 
name as Mandana also 24 while only three writers viz., Vya., Raja.D. and G.V.K. clearly 
distinguish between Mandana and Visvarupa. Out of these three also, &rngeri Swamy’s 
explanation for the statement in G.V.K. has already been noted. 

We, therefore, have the testimony of as many as ten biographers that Suresvara was 


22. Vide this - H : 72. 

23. In this connection, compare the statement of Srngeri Swamy noted already. 

24. It is worth noting that Madhava gives both the names Mandana and Visvarupa anomalously. A 
closer examination of his work, of Vya.’s &.V. and Tiru D.’s Sahkarabhyudaya, will reveal that 
where Madhava calls him Mandana, he has quoted Tiru D. verbatim and where he calls him 
Visvarupa, he is quoting Vya. verbatim. He seems to have no opinion of his own. Tiru D. refers to 
Mandana only. 
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called Mandana during his Purva£rama. Even the Gururatnamalika and Susama, which have 
followed BrS.V. and Pr.S.V. of Citsukha and Anandagiri respectively, mention the name of 
Mandana alone and nowhere refer to ViSvarupa as having been vanquished by Sankara in 
argument. 


Citsukha is the only person to tell us that Mandana and VisvarOpa were brothers, that 
Mandana became SureSvara while Visvarupa, renamed Brahmasvarupacarya after Sannyasa, 
was placed by Sankara in charge of the Dwarka Mutt as its first Scarya. Due to subsequent 


identification of Mandana and 
begun to claim Suresvara as their 
first acarya of Dwarka mutt was 
sufficient to show that he could not 
the name given after Sannyasa and 
Brahmasvarupacarya, for the 
the mutt. If Suresvara had become 
in an absurd proposition that 
by Sank ara as Br. Svarupa. There 
Citsukha tells us about Mandana 



k 

Visvarupa, Dwarka mutt must have 
first acarya. The very fact that the 
called Brahmasvarupacarya, is 
have been Suresvara. Suresvara was 
so also was the name 
purpose of placing him in charge of 
Brahmasvarupa, we shall be landed 
Suresvara was once more renamed 
seems to be solid truth in what 
and ViSvarupa. This will 


automatically cancel the Karika appearing in Snigeri Guru-Parampara and purporting to 
derive the name Visvarupa. The Guru-parambara is evidently of a late origin though the mutt 
itself was established by Sankara. The Karika was evidently written on the assumption that 
Visvarupa was Suresvara, who was claimed as its first acarya. But we have it on hte authority 
of Citsukha, Anandagiri and other works like the oft-quoted Mathamnaya that the first acarya 
at Srhgeri was Prthvidhara or Hastamalaka, a celibrate and not Suresvara. This will obviate all 
the doubts raised by Sri Vaze in this connection. 


According to Prof. Kuppu Pastry, Appayya Dixit was aware that the Vartikas and Br. 
Siddhi were written by two different persons. Yet he notices the fact that in his Siddhanta- 
lesa-samgraha, the first half of a verse from Br. Siddhi is quoted as from Vartika and his 

i 

commentator Acyutakrsnananda Tlrtha assumes that Suresvara was the author of this 
stanza. Credit goes to Prof.K. Sastri for his honesty in pointing out this discordant fact but 
it is clear that he finds it very hard to explain it away. His plea that, perhaps, it is a scribal 
error is a stock explanation in such cases and is without force. Further, he says that A. 

Dixit wrote a complete commentary on the Kalpataru of Amlananda, who, Dixit must have 

_ / 

been very well aware, believed that Br. Siddhi was written after Sankara’s commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras and that Mandana criticised Sankara on certain points. In the light of 

what has been said above in this regard, it is difficult to understand why it must be inferred 

. \ 

that Appayya Dixit also believed in the separate authorship of Vartikas and Br. Siddhi. He 
might even have been aware, as Prof. K. Sastry maintains, that Suresvara’s works were 
based on Sankara’s works and that Mandana represented a different prasthana, and yet 
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could have believed in the identity of authorship of the two works. Br. Siddhi was written after 
Sankara and hence it criticised Sankara and became known as a separate prasthana, while 
Vartikas were written after conversion and hence were solely based on Sankara’s.works and 
criticised the views expressed in Br. Siddhi. Even if the theory of two Mandana is accepted, 
VlSvarupa need not come into the picture, later to become SureSvara at the hands of Sankara. 

Similarly, the last explanation he gives for goes against his stand. He 

says : “this expression has to be explained by understanding A. Dixit to mean that the idea 
contained in Mandana’s text is in agreement with Suresvara’s view, as expressed in his Vartika 
and any conflict with this idea would amount to conflict with the Vartika.” The last sentence 
seems clearly to show that according Ap.Dixit, any such conflict is undesirable, because 
perhaps he believed the two writers to be the same. Anyhow, it seems quite clear that even 
according to Prof. K. Pastry, this passage is capable of such an interpretation which he tries 
hard to fight. 

. \ 

Then again, according to Prof. K. Pastry, Suresvara as ViSvarupa was a disciple of 
Kumarila but Mandana was not. He has, however, not brought forward even a single piece 
of evidence to prove this thesis. It seems that Mandana’s being called devoid of Guru- 
Sampradaya, refers only to the Advaitic doctrine - that is the context of the reference - and 
not to the Mlmarhsa study. 

According to Dr. Kane, Suresvara refers to Kumarila as "^W^" 25 rather a 
disrespectful term to be used, with reference to one’s one time preceptor. His conclusion, 
therefore, is that from this it seems unlikely that Suresvara was ever a pupil of Kumarila. 26 

According to him, ViSvarupa became SureSvara. The net result of the arguments of 
these two scholars is that neither Mandana, nor ViSvarupa was ever a pupil of Kumarila. 
Tradition, as recorded in all the biographies from that of Citsukha down to that of 
Vallisahaya, maintains, without exception, that Suresvara as a house holder, whether 
Mandana or ViSvarupa, was a pupil of Kumarila, who directed Sankara to him. 

Dr. Kane’s one more conclusion is open to objection. Onlyl one work Balakrida by 
ViSvarupa proper, has come down to us so far. His views, therefore, on different topics 
have to be gathered from this one work alone. Dr. Kane writes the following regarding 
Visvarupa’s views on philosophy. 27 

“Though Vi£varupa was a past master in the Purvamlmarhsa lore, his philosophical 


25. Read : 

^ ■+.i u ifkf’W4l: n |fk 11 %.3T. i^io 

- St. 110. 

26. Vide p.262 of History of Dharmasastra, Vol.I and p.206 of JBBRAS - Voi.I, 1925. 

27. Vide his History of Dharmasastra - Vol. I, p.256. 
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views seem to have been identical with those of Sankara. According to him, Moksa results 
from correct knowledge alone and the whole Sarhsara is due to Avidya. He quotes 
annonymously one of Gauddpada’s Karikas (III:5) on Yajna - III: 13 4.” 

Dr. Kane has quoted from Balakrida, some passages in connection with the statements 
made above. The very first sentence in the first passage says that “it has already been said that 
for liberation (only) renunciation is useful and Karma serves on purpose there.” 28 From this it 
is clear that according to Visvarupa, renunciation was absolutely necessary for attaining 
liberation and Karman had no place in it and that Moksa resulted from knowledge alone. The 
words “it has already been said” show that he has said so somewhere else already. Prof. 
Kuppu. Pastry also seems to be thoroughly acquainted with Balakrida of Visvarupa and hence 
with its contents also. He, therefore, can be presumed to have been aware of these views of 
Visvarupa also. Now the point is; if these were the views of Visvarupa and if, as Dr. Kane 
states, there was no difference whatever between him and Sahkar, what was all the vaunted 
discussion about? It is admitted that no biographer gives any correct account of the actual 
discussion but there is absolute unanimity of oral and written tradition that there was some 
high-pitched discussion between Sankara and Mandana or Visvarupa and we can easily 
surmise from the history of Mlmarhsa and Sankara’s commentaries on the prasthanatraya that 
it must have centred on such topics as Jriana and Karman, Sannyasa as a necessary precedent 
condition of attaining liberation and the like. If, however, there was no difference on these 
points between Visvarupa and Sankara, the very basis of the discussion is taken away. The 
question of ViSvarupa becoming SureSvara is then automatically ruled out. On the 
contrary, good ground is exhibited by Mandana’s views for such discussion and then the 
further process, already explained, becomes easily understood. 

It is even possible to detect something in Visvarupa, who is likely to have supplied 
Mandana with his Purvapaksa re: We should particularly note the portion 

relating to the nature of Avidya RWtf 29 &c. and compare it with the second 

sentence in the first passage quoted by Dr. Kane. 30 It is not unlikely that Mandana used 
ViSvarupa’s views for putting up his Purvapaksa. It is even possible that there was some 
other work also, which propounded views similar to those of Visvarupa and Sankara and 
Mandana used that work. Some work by Sundara Pandya Acarya is believed by scholars to 
have existed and Sankara’s three stanzas at the end of his commentary on Br.Sutra 1:1:4 
are generally believed to have been taken from his work. That work is most likely to have 
propounded identical views with Sankara. Another work, viz., Karikas written by Dravidavarya 

28. Read : ft mfbiM t II 

qitfsfcUi on *n?r - in : 66. 

29. VideBr. Siddhi p.12. 

30. Read : rfr^TSH^IIc^V'T ^ I 

fF#: I! sIWjKkl Won m : 36. 
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- surmised to be the same as Gaudapada - on Vedanta Sutras are believed to exist even today 
in Dwaraka mutt library. Raja Bahadur Lala Baij Natha in his work on Hinduism refers to 
these Karikas and ascribes them to Dravidacarya. Similarly, Pandit VindhyeSvara Prasada 
Dvivedi, in his preface to Vedanta-parijata-Saurabha, a commentary on Vedantasutras by 
Nimbarka, refers to these Karikas as by Gaudapada, older than Sankara's commentary. 31 
From what we know of Gaudapada’s views on matters of philosophy, from his famous 
Mandukya-karikas, it can easily be surmised that his views in these Karikas also were just what 
Sankara later on presented is his own commentary on the Vedanta-Sutra. Another 
commentary on the Br. Sutras by Bhartrhari or Bhartrprapanca, who definitely preceded 
Sankara, is known to have been written. It is, therefore, likely that the views expressed in one 
or more of thtese commentaries supplied Mandana with his Purva-paksas at different places 
in his Br. Siddhi. 

It is, therefore, submitted that it was Mandana who discussed with Sankara, was 
converted by him to Sannyasa and who wrote Naiskarmya siddhi and Vartikas and not 
Visvarupa, who was a different person, perhaps Mandana’s brother as suggessted by 
Citsukha. This Mandana must have been Kumarila’s pupil but once he was convinced by 
Sankara of his own views, he criticised Kumarila sharply, even to the point of being a little 
disrespectful and perhaps his own views also, with a fervour which baffles us even today. 
If we accept the theory of two Mandanas, the latter of these two statements can be ignored 
without any damage to the main thesis. 

Another little point needs to be settled before going over to the Mapdana-story 
proper. 

Raja.D. tells us 32 that Mandana alias Visvarupa was known in the world by the name 
Ambaka and his wife Amba. Madhava repeats these two lines with the difference that in 
place of Ambaka and Amba he employs the names Umaka and Umva respectively. 33 The 
commentator Dhanapati of Madhava’s work says that Umveka and Umva were the prakfta 
names of Mandana and his wife Sarasvati. 34 According to Dr. Jha also, Mandana and 
Umveka are identical persons. 35 Dr. Kane holds them to be different persons. This brings 
forward another problem regarding the identity of Mandana and Umveka. 

Umveka has written commentaries on 6loka Vartika of Kumarila and Bhavana-Viveka 
of Mandana. This will mean that Mandana wrote a commentary on his own work. Sri V.N. 

31. Read : ^'-iKNi^d 5 Trft^r»TFT n. 

32. Read : 

| || - H : 41 ST,^.. 

33. Vide his - VII : 116. 

34. Read : W’ Jnfcf 4W im il Comm, on S.Sankara Vijaya - 

VII : 116. In the footnotes at the end of the page (593 Idn.), the variants for these two 

names have been given as and resp. 

35. Vide his introduction to Mandana’s Bhavana-Viveka. 

« 4 
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Gastrin, however, disposes of this argument by saying that if Nai§karmya siddhi is to be 
believed. Mandana was in the habit of writing commentaries on his own works and might have 
done so in the case of Bhavana-Viveka also. The two, therefore, are identical. 

Gunaratna, in his Tarkarahasyadipika, gives the following stanza : 

%frT %frT Jmt: I 
^TVf: II 

In place of Mandana and Tantra, variant readings are given as Vamana and Campu. 
The south Indian version and the version in Gunaratna’s work is as above. The context of 
Mtmamsa also seems to favour the words Tantra and Mandana and this clearly establishes 
that Mandana and Umveka were two independent persons and not identical. 

A more conclusive proof of the difference is afforded by another piece of evidence. 
Bhavana-Viveka has the ^Tf^FT :-^T ^ | 

Commenting on this Karika, Umveka says that STPJPf tiRN^HlRfrl JW: I : This theory 
of a variant reading can be understood only on the assumption that Mandana and Umveka 
were different persons. If Mandana had been his own commentator, the question of a 
pathantara would not have arisen. This evidence therefore clearly and conclusively 
establishes the distribution between the two. Dr. Kane and Prof. Kuppu Pastry also hold 
the same view and it is needless to pursue it any further. 

A third identification of Bhavabhuti and Suresvara has to be considered. It arises 
thus : ViSvarupa’s Balakrida has three commentaries on it. Out of them, two seem to 
favour this identification. The commentary Vibhavana says : 

M*fol4RW: pit I 

TOipg^i m fawt 11 36 

The commentary Vacanamala writes : 

ii 37 

The first of these identifies Bhavabhuti, SureSvara and Vi£varupa. The second 
identifies Suresvara and ViSvarupa, as stated already. 38 The tradition which identifies 
Mandana and Umveka is already noted. One more tradition identifies Bhavabhuti and 
Umveka, 39 . 


36. Vide - JBBRAS - Vol. ffl - pp.289 to 293. 

37. Vide Dr. Kane’s History of DharmaSastra : Vol. I, p.262, F.N. 549. 

38. Vide the stanza : 3T3RPT <f)aRw*V]W IJ ll , <f l 

WRlflTT «n^ ^rTT: II 
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If we are to believe all these commentaries, we shall have to admit that one single 
person bore five names, viz., Bhavabhuti, Mandana, ViSvarupa, Umveka and SureSvara, a 
thesis which even Dr. Kane looks upon as absurd. Four of these are well-known 
Mlmarhsakas and one a famous dramatist. It is left to scholars to decide whether, 
following commentators, who can never claim from us much respect for their authenticity 
in matters of history, we should accept the identity of Bhavabhuti and SureSvara. 
Bhavabhuti speaks of his proficiency in many sciences like Samkhya, Yoga, Vedanta but 
nowhere refers to Mlmamsa nor is he known to have written any work on that subject and 
similarly SureSvara is not reported by anyone to have exerted himself in the field of poetry 
and drama. The identification therefore of Bhava. and SureSvara can be dismissed as 
unfounded and this takes us to the Mandana-episode proper. 

Mandana or Mandanami^ra, as he was called, was a householder. He is said to have 
been an arh§a of Brahma. He is generally referred to Magadha or Mahismati. 
Anantanandagiri says he came from Udag-de&a and gives the name of his place as 
Vijilabindu. Vallisahaya follows him. Cidvilasa clearly says that he lived in Kashmir and 
gives the name of his place as Vijilabindu. Br. Saras, follows Cidvilasa. The sources of 
Anantanandagiri and Cidvilasa are Anandagiri and Citsukha respectively, whom they seem 
to have followed in this particular respect. The appendage Misra also seems to indicate 
that he belonged to Kashmir. Acyutaraya Modak, while commenting on Chapter III of 
Madhava’s S.^arikara Jaya, twice refers Mandana to Kashmir by name. 40 Moreover, 
Sankara’s visit to Kasmir is borne out by all the biographers but generally in connection 
with Sarvajna-pltha. There are, however, biographers like Govindanatha, Cidvilasa, Raja. 
D. and Br. Saras, who hold that the said seat was at Kanci. I am going to show in a later 
chapter that this seems to be the correct location of the seat. Sankara’s visit, therefore, to 
KaSmir must have been in some different connection, which was to see Mandana. 
Mandana, therefore, seems to have belonged to Kasmir and not to Magadha or Mahismati. 

Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa and Valli, give a very graphic description of Mandana’s 
house, which they mention by the name Vidyalaya. He was well-versed in various 
sciences, particularly Purva-Mimarhsa and had acquired great fame for his scholarship. 

Marjdana’s wife was variously known as Bharati, Ubhayabharati, Van! or Sarasvati, 
as given by the different biographers. 41 She is said to have been Brahma’s wife Sarasvati, 

' 39. This theory is based on two factors : 

(i) The well-known passage from Citsukha’s Tattvapradlpika - there is, however, not even a 

sembalance of a suggestion from Citsukha that identity of Bhavabhuti and Umveka is intended 
to be conveyed. On the contrary, the wording seems to be right against any such 
interpretation. Yet the commentary says and all people have toed its 

line. 

(ii) The colophon found in a solitary ms. of Malati Madhava Act D3. 

40. Read : preface to Stanza 18 of Chapter - HI: 

rn m faqVK wHh... II Comm, on in : 33- +1*4)1^0^11’’. 
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born on earth. A story is told by about half the biographers that once, in the assembly of the 
Gods, the fiery sage Durvasa made some mistake in the course of reciting the Vedas and 
Sarasvati laughed at the mistake. Enraged by this, the sage cursed her to be born on earth but 
on being propitiated by her said that when Lord Siva, born on earth as Sankaracarya, would 
defeat her husband Mandana, she would be freed from the curse and return to her heavenly 
abode. According to some, the curse was pronounced by her husband Brahma. In accordance 
with the curse, she was born as Bharati. She is generally believed to have belonged to the land 
of the Sona river and her father’s name is given as Visnumitra. Writers like Sadananda and 
Nllakantha do not mention the name of the father while Nila, does not refer to the Sona-river 
also. Biographers tell us that even as she was born, she was conversant with-nay thoroughly 
proficient in-all branches of learning. 

Mandana and Bharati heard each other’s fame and developed a great longing to see and 
marry each other. Their longing began to tell upon their health and ultimately, their parents 
suspected that there was something wrong with them. Vyasacala and Madhava say that 
Mandana’s father asked him about it and on coming to know the reason thereof,, sent 
messengers to the girl’s parents asking for their girl in marriage for Mandana. Ultimately, 
the marriage was settled and celebrated with great eclat and Bharati went to stay with 
Mandana. From that time onwards, the two were living together as husband and wife till 
the time Sankara went to their house. 

This is, in brief, the previous story of Mandana and Bharati, as narrated by about 
seven biographers. Some writers like Raja. D. and Nilakanfha deal with it very much in 
brief while Vyasacala and Madhava do so at great length. Sadananda stands midway. 
There is also some difference in the stage at which this story - of marriage in particular - is 
narrated. Vya. and Govinda, narrate it just when Sankara went to their house while 
Cidvilasa puts it in the mouth of Kumarila, who narrates it to Sankara. Madhava, 
Sadananda and Nllankantha give the story at the beginning, at the time of describing the 
births of all the gods, including that of Lord Siva and Sankara. This is regarding those who 
narrate it. As many as seven writers, 42 however, omit the story altogether. We can 
conclude from the story that both Mandana and Bharati were very learned persons and 
their fame had spread far and wide. It was quite natural that either their respective parents 
or their friends should bring them together in permanent union and that led to the 
marriage. It is indeed surprising to find that writers like Vyasacala, who could supply so 
much interesting information about their marriage, say nothing about their parents or 
their progeny or any other particulars pertaining to either. 

According to six biographers, 43 Sankara went direct to Mandana’s place by the 
41.. Vide Madhava - in : 77 (3WTCifr) IH : 78 (HTCcfr); (°4Rrr) VI : 9 (WI#) *mr and 

C v r T x r r ;t ) 

V: 31 each & c. 

42, Viz. 
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aerial path by means of his yogic powers. Mandana had just finished his mid-day ritual (there 
was no Sraddha-ceremony) and was waiting for some guest (atithi), when he suddenly saw 
Sankara dropping down before him from the air. He welcomed him very gladly and after he 
worshipped him, his wife came out and offered him Bhiksa. Sankara accepted it but would not 
drink the water. Mandana was puzzled and asked him what else he could do for him. He 
promised to do everything possible and Sankara asked him to argue with him. Mandana 
readily agreed and placing his wife in the Judge’s chair and stipulating that the vanquished 
should adopt the victor’s mode of life, they started discussion. Mandana’s wife did not stop 
there. She placed one garland each round the necks of both, decreeing that he, whose garland 
would fade, should be considered defeated and herself went away to attend to her household 
duties. The discussion went on for six days and on the seventh day, Mandana capitulated to 
Sankara. Except Tiru. D. and Bala Gopala, none of the six biographers tell us what exactly 
passed between Sankara and Mandana. They simply say that Mandana’s garland faded away 
and seeing that, his wife immediately disappeared. Mandana then gave up his householder’s 
life and became a sannyasin. He was renamed Sure^vara by Sankara, who also initiated him 
into the mysteries of Advaita and made him a self-realised person. 

Against this version, we have that of eight other biographers, who give a very graphic 
description of how Sankara went to Mandana’s house and of their initial spirited exchanges. 

When Sankara, with his disciples like Padmapada came to the village where Mandana 
lived, he took bath in the river and performed daily duties. On their way back, they met some 
ladies, generally described as maidservants from Mandana’s house. Sankara asked them the 
whereabouts of Mandana’s house and they answered poetically which has been immortalised 
by biographers like Madhava in stanzas like : 44 

wm w: wm THi^hi fitfr i 

The stanzas are not the same in all the”works but the substance is the same and can 
be summarised in one stanza . 

♦ 

Here also, the actual signs may be different in different works but the main pattern 
followed is what is contained in this stanza. Thus, we find that Cidvilasa describes the 
birds as chanting mantras from Vadas and reciting stanzas from Kavyas in addition to 
discussions on topics of the Sastras. Madhava, and following him Sadananda, Paramesvara 


43. Viz., 

44. Vide Madhava’s S.Sartkara Vijaya - Vm : 6. 

45. Vide Cidvilasa’s $.V. Vilasa - XVII : 23. 
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and Nllakantha describe the birds as discussing only. Br. Saras, follows Cidvilasa and 
according to both these writers, Sankara is given this information by some brahmin, who 
describes Mandana’s house also in great details. 

Following the signs, Sankara, with his disciples, went ahead and finally reached 
Mandana’s house, only to find that the main entrance was closed. Sankara asked his 
disciples to remain outside and himself, by means of his Yogic powers, went inside and 
found Mandana busy, performing some Sraddha-ceremony, with Vyasa and Jaimini as his 
priests. When Mandana saw Sankara dropping into his inner house in the midst of his 
ceremony, he became enraged and put some questions to Sankara. Sankara deliberately 
twisted the questions and then answered Them. The exchanges are too well-known to 
need repetition. 46 All the eight biographers repeat this version in varying poetry. 
Ultimately, Vyasa, intervened and pointed out to Mandana the impropriety of treating an 
atithi - particularly a Yati - in that way and advised him to offer him proper worship and 
Bhiksa. Mandana realised his mistake and obeyed Vyasa. Sankara told him that he had 
come for a discussion. Mandana was surprised but consented to start after his ceremony 
was over. 

Bala Gopala’s version in this respect is somewhat different. Mandana made a few 
sharp exchanges with Sankara but very quickly realised his mistake and requested him to 
accept Bhiksa. Otherwise he was all humility and courtesy to Sankara. He was not 
performing any ceremony nor were Vyasa and Jaimini present in the house. When 
Sankara asked for a discussion, Mandana adduced some reasons to show that it should 
not take place between a householder and a Yati and so Sankara should not ask for it. 
Sankara, however, answer his objections by saying that the discussion was necessary for 
removing the egotism, born of ignorance. Mandana gives in and the discussion starts. 

According to some, Mandana and Sankara decided to commence the discussion 
after the ceremony was over and they had taken food while according to others, it 
commenced the next day, when a large audience also gathered to listen to the same. 
Mandana requested Vyasa to become the judge but Vyasa pointed to Bharati and then 
both Vyasa and Jaimini disappeared. Then, both Mandana and Sankara placed Bharati in 
the Judge’s chair. After she had placed the garlands round their necks as before and gone 
back to her duties, each of them pronounced his stand or pratijna and both agreed that at 
the end of the discussion, the defeated should adopt the victor’s mode of life. 47 

46. Read : 
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Sankara's stand was that Sat, Cit, Amala Brahman was the only transcendental 
Reality but appeared as the universe on account of the ignorance, even as the conch-shell 
appears as silver. By the knowledge of that Reality, all the universe melted away into 
nothingness and that was MokSa. The Vedanta supported this thesis. 

Mandana’s stand was that the Upanisads or the Vedantas did not disclose any such 
transcendental Brahman. All word was related to action and everything that did not lay 
down action directly was subservient to injunctions which laid down some action. 
Liberation resulted from Karmas alone, which had to be performed till the end of one’s life. 

Here also, even though the wording may be different, the substance is common, to 
the other biographers also who give it. At this stage, all the biographers remain silent. Not 
one of them tells us what happened during the first six days. There are only five or six 
writers 48 in all, who wake up after six days and give some details of the discussion on the 
seventh day and onwards. But, of these five or six, Madhava repeats Tiru D. and has not a 
word of his own in the matter and Br. Saras, follows Cidvilasa. We are practically left with 
only three persons. Bala - Gopala is the fourth person and his account is quite detailed but 
breaks off in the middle, the manuscript of his work being incomeplete thereafter. It is 
needless to give these discussions in details. It is sufficient to note the points only, made 
out by the four biographers. 

(1) Cidvilasa and Br. Saras principally deal with Sankara’s theory of Sannyasa as a 
means of attaining liberation. Mandana questions its validity in the Kali Age, in 
which it is one of the five things considered prohibited. He holds that 
performance of Karmas is essential and that alone, performed without desire for 
fruit will lead to Mok$a. Sankara points out the well-known sentence ^<$4 

as being applicable to those who have attained Vairagya. Knowledge attained in 
consequence of it clears up all defects resulting from non-performance of 
karmas. Moreover, karmas are jada and cannot lead to knowledge, which alone 
leads to liberation. Both these biographers tell us that the discussion ended on 
the 1 8th day. 

(2) Bala Gopala’s account makes out only one point, viz., necessity of karmas in 
addition to knowledge. According to Mandana, Karma are required to be 
performed to avoid the pratyavaya - defect, while knowledge is necessary for 
liberation. Karmas should be performed without desire for fruit. Sankara’s 
answer is that karma leads to qualification for knowledge fFTTf^R through 

47. Read : 

(1) It G.V.K. - n : 53. 

(2) % TOfcfif I 

ft*r: fwnt ii n : 48 & *imVin: 66. 

48. Cidvilasa, Tiru. Dixit, Madhava, Sadananda, Paramesvara, Br. Saras). 
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purification of mind and knowledge alone leads to liberation. Karma is only 
indirectly a means of liberation while knowledge is a direct one. Pratyavaya exists 
in the ego-sense behind karmas* Knowledge removes that ego-sense and 

hence no pratyavaya - defect-attaches to the Jnanin. Karma is rooted in 
nescience, which, is born of ego-sense. So long as nescience continues, man 

ft 

remains bound to karma (WRRi’O). When that nescience is destroyed by 
knowledge, no necessity of performing karma remains. 

(3) Madhava, following Tiru. D., gives only one point of discussion viz., identity of 
the individual soul and the supreme soul, postualted by Sankara. Mandana says 
that it has no authority in the Upanisads. Sankara points out the Mahavakya, 
“Tat tvam asi - that thou art” as the authority. Then a discussion ensues on the 
interpretation of that sentence, Mandana maintaining that it does not prove 
Sankara’s thesis and Sankara holding that it does. Mandana proposes many 
alternative interpretations but has to give in. Then he says that cognition of 
distinction ^kfffrT is proved by usage and also testified to by 

Upanisadic sentences like “3T 'HONT” &c. Sankara answers all the 

objections and ultimately makes Mandana admit the theory of the identity of the 
two souls. Here the discussion ends probably on the 7th or the 8th day. 


(4) Sadananda is the only person to give what appears like a real discussion. He also 
deals with Madhava’s point of the identity of the two souls. Mandana’s main 
point is that the Upanisads do not lay down any accomplished entity fSiddha- 
vastu). The Vedic word is pruposeful only by laying down some action to be 
performed. The main purpose of Veda is Dharma and everything else is laid 
down as subservient to it. Even the sentences, laying down an accomplished 
entity, are subservient to some action. No point is gained by laying down 
something devoid of action. Hence, Upanisads are remaining portions of some 
Niyaga and no fruit is visible, by knowing Brahman and the knowledge of such 
one Brahman, not subservient to anything else, is not favoured by the 
Upanisads. 49 

* 

Sankara answers the main argument by pointing out to him how even sentences 
describing an accomplished entity or an entity devoid of action exist and have 
purposefulness (arthavattva), by citting a good man^/ examples like “This is the rope and 
not a serpent” & c. Knowledge of Brahman removes Avidya and thus leads to liberation 
and hence it has to be admitted that Upanisadic sentences do lay down an accomplished 
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entity. Such a thing is Brahman and it is declared by hundreds of §rutis and it is sheer 
audacity to deny it. 50 In fact, it Is understood from the Upanisads only and to say that 
these passages have to be interpreted as remainder of something else or as related to 
some doer is temerity fSahasam). It is equally wrong to say that the knowledge of such an 
entity is never had, when it exists in its own portiions of the Veda. It is impossible to 
repudiate it. An infinitesimal fraction of this Brahman covers the universe, inclusive of 
Hiranyagarbha. It gives unartificial happiness (Akftrima sukha) and destroys all pain and 
also ignorance or Avidya along with desire. How then can it be maintained that this 
Brahma-jnana is fruitless? If, however, any visible fruit (Drsfaphala) were to be imagined 
as its fruit, liberation, like heaven would be impermanent. 

Then Sankara shows that Dravya, Guna, Karman & c. denote accomplished entities. 
So Brahman can be. It cannot be said to be purposeless (Nisprayojana). Brahman is 
unknown. Ignorance of the same is at the root of all evils like birth & c. Knowledge of that 
Brahman destroys Avidya or ignorance with its product (Karya) and then Brahman, which 
is Sukha-svarupa, shines. To bring about this, is the prupose of the Veda.'For such 
knowledge of Brahman, a qualified person is required. That qualification consists in 
spotless and desireless performance of one’s duties according to one’s Varna and A$rama, 
clean intellect and good character, faith, hatelessness and possession of Vairagya through 
God’s grace. 51 

Mandana here objects that all this would be true if Vairagya were possible. But it is 
very difficult for it depends upon three things : 

(i) Definite conviction that heavenly happiness is impermanent : 

(ii) possibility of a happiness outside it; 

(iii) discrimination between the two and acceptance of the latter. 

Mandana maintains that Viveka and Vairagya are difficult to define (Durnirupa). He 
then shows how §ruti upholds or declares the permanence of heavenly happiness, which 
again can be had by means of action, within the capacity of man. A happiness-loving 
person will naturally go after this heavenly happiness and not after happiness of Brahman, 
which is neither experienced nor can be experienced by individual souls. If such a 
happiness existed, people would never have undertaken the trouble of performing karmas. 
Moksa is devoid of joy. The world is a mixture of pleasure and pain and man naturally 

50. Read i.-affit ftwsfk ffc I 

fr-TT I 

(Tflf 11 srivfMirc-VI: 141 & 142. 

51. Read : II - VI: 180 

It Ibid - VI181. 
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desires pleasure. He should try to obtain it and avoid pain and not go after unworldly 
liberation. 

In answer to this, Sankara points out that Sruti itself declares the impermanence of 
heaven and the impermanence is also established in actual fact Whatever is seen 

or produced is known to perish. So is heavenly happiness liable to perish. Its permanence, 
declared by Sruti, is only relative. By discrimination between the permanent and the 
impermanent, Vairagya will arise with regard to all things except Brahman. That Brahman is 
of the form of Happiness, Joy and the individual soul is really one with that 

Reality. Due to ignorance, Mandana regarded them as distinct. Those persons, therefore, 
who desire permanent joy (Sadananda), go in for Brahmananda and a qualified mumuksu 
obtains it. Heavenly happiness is only a part of that Brahmananda, is mixed with pain and 
perishable and so sensible people go after knowledge of Brahman only. 

Sankara then says that Moksa is not Sarhskarya & c. and hence does not depend 
upon Karman. That Mandana thinks it is so, is due to his ignorance of the nature of 
Moksa. Hence, one desiring liberation, should give up karma. 

Mandana now argues that Sruti lays down karma till death and hence they cannot be 
given up. Moreover, Sruti, which lays down Vijnana also, lays down karmas. The two, 
therefore, have to be followed together. Sannyasa is mentioned just by way of praise only 
or for the blind and the lame, who cannot perform karman. 

Here, Sankara shows how Karmas are incompatible with knowledge of Brahman. 
Ego-sense and desire, which are at the root of all action, have been destroyed by that 
knowledge, which therefore, does not admit of the existence of the Karmas. Sannyasa, on 
the other hand, becomes a natural corollary to Brahma-Vijhana. It is also not possible to 
say that such differentiation by Sruti for different persons is not justified, for, Sruti itself 
lays down different things for different Varnas and Asramas. So also, Sruti lays doen 
Karmas for ignorant people (Dehabhimaninah) but not for the realised ones (Vidusah), for 
whom Sannyasa is ordained. Bhg. also supports this division. Sankara addresses a 
beautiful stanza to Mandana, showing him why he does not agree with Sankara. Sankara 
says that he i.e. Mandana had not worshipped God, who gives the desire for Advaita. 52 

Mandana takes objection to the last word in the stanza and puts forth his theory that 
it is action which gives fruit and that God need not be brought in at all. If He is admitted to 
dispense fruits, defects like inequality and cruelty cannot be avoided. The power of action 
to bestow fruit is recognised by Veda. God, therefore, need not be admitted at all. 

Sankara justifies the existence of God beautifully. He says that it is imperative to 
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admit some Karta of the universe, of unimaginable development and form. Moreover, all 
variety that is seen in the world cannot be explained without God. He has decreed that 
certain actions will bear certain fruits nad so on and years and decades after the Karmas 
like the sacrifice are actually performed and finished, they bear fruit. Mlmarhsaka’s Apurva 
to explain this phenomenon in place of God, established by Smrti, reasoning and 
experience, itself is Gaurav (cumbrous). In fact, Sruti Sruti and Smrti are nothing but the 
dictates of God. He also follows his own rules regarding certain actions giving certain 
fruits only, according as they are performed by people and thus inequality and cruelty do 
not attach to God . 53 

Moreover, it is He alone, animating all the bodies and hence also, no question of 
inequality & c. comes in, for they are possible only when there is bheda or distinction. 

Mandana, once more, objects to non-distinction of jiva and Brahman by citing 
certain Srutis. Sankara answers the objection by citing other Srrutis, which declare identity 
of the two and then explains that the distinction refers to the stage of ignorance while 
oneness refers to the stage of knowledge and hence there is no contradiction. Avidya is 
only imagined and hence the state of ignorance is just like the dream-state. Just as the 
man, who wakes up from that state, becomes free from whatever he may have been 
experiencing in that state, so also when the soul wakes up from his slumber of ignorance, 
he regains his own resplendent form, which is nothing but absolute Reality. For attaining 
that position, worship of God and instruction from a preceptor are necessary. 

Here, we are told by Sadananda, Mandana kept quiet and VanI, his wife, came there 
and seeing that his garland had faded away, declared that he was defeated and that 
Sankara was victorious. 

Sadananda is the only writer to give so many details of the discussion and hence his 
account has been given at some length here. Mandana-episode, in my opinion, is 
practically over at this stage, except for his initiation into Sannyasa by Sankara. Some 
biographers, however, tack on the story of Sankara s para-kaya-prave£a to this episode at 
this stage only ad since their version has almost a unanimous hold on the popular belief, it 
deserves attention. Before dealing with that story, however, I shall first mention a brief 
story in connection with the discussion, then discuss the Mandana episode itself and 
finally return to the story of para-kaya-praveSa. 

Tiru, D., Madhava, Sadananda, ParameSvara and Nilakantha tell us that Mandana 
was not sorry that he was defeated by Sankara but that Jaimini’s interpretation was proved 
wrong by Sankara pained him very much. Ultimately, he asked Sankara as to how Jaimini 
was misled and misled others in regard to the true import of the Vedas. Then, Sankara 


53. Vide : W.fo.m - VI : 361. 
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told him that neither was Jaimini himself misled nor did he mislead others but that he was not 
properly understood by his followers. Even Jaimini was of the opinion that Karmas were 
meant for purification of the mind. Mental purity qualified a man for the true knowledge of 
Reality, which knowledge resulted in final emancipation by dispelling ignorance of the true 
self. His commentators, in their enthusiasm to uphold the Vedic religion of rituals, attached to 
them i.e. the rituals, supreme importance and placed them even above God and knowledge of 
God, At this stage, we are told, Jaimini himself appeared on the scene an after pointing out the 
true greatness of Sankara, who alone, he said, was competent to understand the true meaning 
of the Sutras, he confirmed Sankara’s interpretation thereof and said in addition that he 
possibly could not differ from Badarayana Vyasa. There was only some difference of 
emphasis but the ultimate principle was the same. With these words, he disappeared. 
Mandana now felt completelly satisfied and most willingly requested Sankara to initiate him 
into Sannyasa and the higher mysteries of Vedanta. Sankara readily agreed and after duly 
initiating him, renamed him SureSvaracarya. 

Even a cursory glance at the episode, as narrated by the various biographers, is enough 
to show that there is no unanimity among them on any part thereof. They are divided into two 
camps, though they ae not quite opposed to each other. One group deals with the story 
briefly, without any embellishments, which charactaries the version of the other set. The 
episode can be considered in three parts viz., (i) Sankara’s actual visit to Mandana’s house, 
(ii) the initial wrangle between the two, described by some and (iii) the actual discussion. It 
will be easier to examine these one by one. 

Regarding the first, it seems more natural to hold that Sankara went to the city of 
Mandana on foot only, just as he did when he went to see his mother (according to 
Citsukha’s version). There is also a point to be gained by going on foot. Sankara was able 
to acquaint himself with the customs and manners of people of different places and 
provinces. According to all the biographers, Sankara had taken with him some disciples, 
which also squares better with his going on foot than by air. 

It also seems quite possible that when actually Sankara reached the place, he made 
inquiries about Mandana’s residence and that he was given the poetically picturesque 
description of the same that we find repeated by about ten biographers. The statement 
may be a little exaggerated but we can infer from it that all the people near about had 
picked up something of Mandana’s learning and views. Cidvilasa’s description seems to 
be more natural than that of the others. It also seems better to believe with him that it was 
some brahmin, rather than some ladies, as stated by other biographers, who was 
approached by Sankara for the required information and that he supplied it. The stanzas 
and the ideas therein fit in better in the mouth of a brahmin than in that of a maid-servant. 
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The next stage is more difficult to tackle. The initial wrangle between Sankara and 
Mandana, reported by about ten biographers including Anantanandagiri and Cidvilasa, 
who are comparatively very old writers, is a hard pill to swallow. Against these two, 
however, are pitted the other two old writers, viz., Vyasacala and Govindanatha, both of 
whom omit the same altogether. It is difficult to decide between the two. In this 
connection, the following points may be noted. 

(i) Out of the ten biographers who describe the wrangle, three follow Madhava. 
The three are Sadananda, ParameSvara and Nilakantha. Madhava, for the 
most part, has followed one of the three viz. Vyasacala, Tiru D. And Raja.D. 
None of these three however, describes the wrangle. Madhava’s source, 
therefore, seems to be different. Perhaps, he based his versiion on that of 
Anandagiri’s Pr. S.V., which he claims to summarise. Anantanandagiri also 
seems to follow some beaten track - perhaps the same Pr.S.V. Cidvilasa and 
Sadananda. who are said to follow Citsukha, do so less and deviate from him 
more and among themselves also, they do not agree in following Citsukha in 
any particular context. In the absence of the original work of Citsukha, neither 
Cidvilasa nor Sadananda can be relied upon as safe guides. 

(ii) The story of the exchanges is closely connected with the immediately 
preceding story of Sankara finding the main door of Mandana s house closed 
and hence his dropping inside by the serial route. If this is true, one wonders 
as to how Mandana was not able to see that Sankara - a mere boy, hardly out 
of his teens - was no ordinary person to perform the feat. Again, like 
Kumarila, he also must have heard about Sankara and his fame by that time 
and should really have been expecting him some day. His flying into a rage, all 
of a sudden, seems altogether without foundation. 

Similarly, Anantanandagiri, Cidvilasa, Br. Saras and Valli. mention Vyasa only as 

having been present there. Tiru. D. adds Jaimini for the first time and he is immetated by 

♦ 

Madhava and his three followers. If, then these two personages were really present and if 
ultimately they interceded on Sankara’s behalf to point out his greatness to Mandana, 
what were they doing all the time the wrangle was going on? Why did they allow Mandana 
to carry on with it even so far as he did? In fact, if they really knew who Sankara was, they 
themselves ought to have welcomed him and asked Mandana to worship him first, 
immediately he dropped down from the air. Nor only that does not happen but Sankara 
also does not do anything like paying his homage to the two great sages. 

Lastly, whatever hatred Mandana might have had for Sannyasins as a class, his 
behaviour, if true, is a great blot on his learning, even though it cannot be deined that such 
irascible tempers are not quite inconsistent even in the case of great personalities. It, 
however, shows Sankara also in a very unfavourable light, not. quite consistent with his 
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elevated character. The whole episode of this wrangle looks suspicious and the oddity of it 
has made some scholars criticise it very severely. Until, therefore, there is some better 
authority like Citsukha to support this version, it is better to follow Vyasacala & c. 

It is possible to agree that Mandana did perform some Sraddha ceremony that day 
but that he had finished it and was waiting for some guest, when Sankara reached his 
place. He may not even have liked to have a Yati as his guest but on learning who he was 
and that he was directed to his place by his own Guru Kumarila - a fact which Sankara 
must have told him at the very outset - Mandana, in all probalility, welcomed him most 
warmly. From what Sankara must-have told him about Kumarila’s direction, Mandana 
must have realised the object of Sankara’s visit and immediately agreed to enter into a 
discussion with him either the same day after meals or more preferably, the early morning 
next day. Sankara must have been aware that Mandana’s wife was an exceptionally learned 
lady and he himself may have suggested her name for the Judge’s seat and that was how 
the discussion came about. It is neither impossible nor improbable that in keeping with 
the rules of feminine modesty, Mandana’s wife, though gifted and learned, did not 
consider it quite proper to sit there in the midst of a large gathering of distinguished men 
and resorted to some method like the garland to decide the contest. These two things viz., 
Mandana’s wife, having been appointed judge and her throwing garlands round the necks 
of the two, are mentioned by all the biographers without exception. No one describes her 
presence in the hall. The ruse of the garland cannot be understood unless she also is 
presumed to have possessed Yogic powers. 

Mr. C.N. Krsnasvami Aiyer has some objection to the story of Bharati’s appointment 
as a Judge. He admits that “Bharati belonged to an age when learning among women was 
more common and they enjoyed greater freedom,” and that “Bharati was therefore, 
learned lady of exceptional abilities .” 54 And yet he concludes that “the disputation 
between the two great men was, perhaps, held in hte presence of the king of the place.” 
The propriety or the necessity of this conclusion is not understood. Not a single 
biographer even remotelly suggests the presence of any king. On the contrary, it is more 
to the point that such a discussion should have been held in the presence of a learned 
person and not a king, who may not necessarily be learned. My main objection is to his 
suggestion of the king in place of Bharati, even after he admits the different status of 
women then and the particular status of Bharati, a suggestion which is against the 
absolutely unanimous established tradition. 

Again, he says that the vow of Mandana, to become a Sannyasin, if defeated, was a 
rash one and that it was not inconsistent with his irascible temper. Now this temper has 
been gathered from Madhava’s version, which he himself calls “decidedly 
untrustworthy .” 55 Even if we admit this part of his argument, what shall we say about 

54. Vide “Three Great Acaryas”, p.35. 

55. Vide : “Three Great Acarya,” p.30. 
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Sankara, who also sets out with a similar vow? In fact, the discussion is of such a type that 
success or defeat of one or the other was going to strike at the very base of the life of 
either and we are dealing with persons to whom their principles were their very life. In 
these circumstances, therefore, there was nothing rash in the vows of either. It only shows 
their keen conviction and sturdy faith in their own principles, which they were living every 
hour of their life and for upholding which they were prepared to risk anything and 
everything. 

Now remains the question of the actual discussion. It has already been seen that 
only three or four persons give some details. There seem to be certain common points of 
discussion given by them and they are : 

(1) Identity of Jlva and Braman. 

(2) Jnana and Karma as means of liberation - place of the two in the scheme of 
life and philosophy. 

(3) Validity and necessity of Sannyasa. 

All these presuppose the problem of interpretation of the Vedas. There seems to be 
no doubt that the discussion must have turned on some such points. Even if we read 
Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi or the Purva-mimamsa works, we shall find the same thing. The 
latter do seem to disclose a consideration of questions like Moksa and Jnana and naturally 
they also presuppose the question of the existence of God. As already said while 
discussing the story of Kumarila, Purva-mlmarhsakas were not atheists in the sense of not 
believing in God but they ranked Karman higher than God and everything else. Perhaps, 
Sadananda has followed, at least to some extent, Citsukha’s version of the discussion 
though there is no direct evidence to prove the same. He is the only person to discuss so 
many points and at such length. The manner of discussion also, as given by him, has 
some ring of the Sankara in it and a ring of truth. The only difficulty is that no writer says 
what happened during the first six days. It is more than we can surmise. 

Regarding the duration of the discussion also, there is no agreement. Different 
writers have given different durations of the same. Many refer to the first six days and start 
giving details of the discussion from the 7th day. We are left only to imagine when it 
ended. Cidvilasa and Br. Saras, say that it ended on the 1 8th day while according to 
Anantanandagiri and Valli., it went on for 100 days. Considering however, the space of a 
few hours only, during which so great a Mlmamsaka as Prabhakara was overcome by 
Sankara, it does not seem probable that the discussion continued beyond a week at the 

most. That a very serious and important discussion took place between Mandana, a 

✓ 

stalwart Mlmarhaka and Sankara, a stalwart Advaitin, is borne out by uniform tradition, 
oral as well as written and it is most unfair to dismiss the incident as unhistorical. It is 
singularly unfortunate that we do not have any authentic and a detailed account of this 
most historic incident of Sankara - Mandana meeting and controversy. 
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The controversy established the supremacy of spiritual knowledge over everything 
else in the world - intelligence, scholarship and the rest. Mandana realised it and like a 
true intellectual, gave up his life-long ideals, turned his back upon all that he had held near 
and dear to him, including his most brilliant wife, to become a Sannyasin, following in the 
foot-steps of his master, who was just out of his teens but who was now to him a symbol 
of that most superior knowledge. There was one such performance to Sankara's credit 
already, viz., the conversion of the great Mlmarhsaka, Prabhakara, which had 
demonstrated the same principle of the superiority of self-knowledge to everything else. 
Sankara repeated it by converting Mandana. Sankara may or may not have performed 
other miracles but his greatest miracles are his commentaries on the Prasthana-traya and 
his victories over such stalwarts as Prabhakara and Mandana. It now remains to discuss 
the episode of Sankara’s encounter with Mandana’s wife and his parakaya-praveSa before 
closing this chapter. 

The Incident of Para-kaya-prave&a 

All the biographers without exception agree in describing this incident but they differ 
as to the stage at which it took place in Sankara’s life. A majority of biographers describe 
the incident after the Sankara - Mandana discussion while three or four do so in 
connection with Sankara ascending the Sarvajna-pitha. The version of those biographers 
who narrate it after Sankara Mandana discussion is as follows. 

Tiru. D., ParameSvara and Nila, tell us that when Mandana was defeated and was 
about to be made a Sannyasin, his wife came forward to challenge Sankara to a discussion 
as the other half of her husband and the discussion started. Ananta, Mad., Sada., Br. 
Saras, and Valll. say that as soon as Mandana was defeated, Bharati started for the 
heavenly abode but Sankara bound her by the Vana-durga-mantra and did not allow her to 
go away. Mad. and Sada. make her narrate to Sankara a story from her childhood: 

One day, as she was being fondled by her mother, some ascetic came to their place. 
The mother had, by that time, noticed certain unusual things in her and so she asked the 
ascetic about her future life. The ascetic replied that she was destined to be the wife of the 
great Mandana. She was under a curse from which she was to be free when Mandana 
would be defeated by Sankara, with whom she also would enter into a discussion. 

Bharati says to Sankara that she now wanted to discuss with Sankara as the other 
half of Mandana, Sankara objected to it on the ground that it was not proper for Yatis to 
argue with ladies but Bharati pointed out the examples of Gargi and Sulabha, who argued 
with Yajnavalkya and Janaka respectively. Sankara had to agree and the discussion 
started. 

Cidvilasa gives a somewhat different version. When Sankara expressed a desire to 
argue with her, she got angry and asked him whether he had become puffed up and so 
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desired to discuss with her standing in the air, how could she do so? She again started to go 
but Sankara bound her by Vana-durga-mantra and then she started discussion which went on 
for eight days. 

Hereafter, the story is more or less uniform, except for slight differences. The 
discussion went on for some days and Bharati found that Sankara was thoroughly 
acquainted with every Sastra. Then it occurred to her that he had become a Sannyasin just 
in his boyhood and as susch was not likely to be conversant with the science of Erotics. 
She, therefore, asked him a question 56 pertaining to that science. Sankara was naturally 
puzzled. If he would answer, he would expose his ascetic’s vow to blame and if he would 
not, he would have to accept defeat. He, therefore, asked for some days leave, which was 
duly granted. The period is given variously. Ananta. and Valll. say it was six months, Vya., 
and Govinda. refer to only seven days, G.V.K. says only “some days,” Raja.D. finishes the 
whole affair in one day while the rest of them generally give one month as the time. 

Now, according to all the writers except Mad., Sada. and Nila., Sankara set out with 
a few of his disciples like Padmapada and Hastamalaka and came to a jungle on the 
outskirts of a city called Amrtapura. There he saw a large gathering of men for funeral 
purposes. The king of the place 57 was dead and on a sandalwood pyre, his body was kept 
and was about to be set fire to. Round about the body, were office-bearers like ministers, 
subjects and a large group of very beautiful ladies of the harem, bathed in tears. Sankara 
saw the opportunity and told his disciples that he intended entering this body during the 
stipulted period. 

Mad., Sada. and Nila, tell us that when Sankara said this, a discussion ensued 
between Padmapada and Sankara. Padmapada expressed a doubt as to the propriety of 
his action. Sankara explained that he was above all attachment and no blame would attach 
to him. Padmapada even , cited the story of Maccfndra-natha, who, in the company of 
ladies, forgot himself and had to be roused from his slumber by his disciple Goraksanatha. 
Sankara, however, satisfied him and the decision was taken. 

Resorting to his Yogic powers, Sankara left his body in a cave of the nearby 
mountain nad immediately entered the body of the king, who became alive and began to 
move his hands and feet. All the people naturally rejoiced over this revival of their king 
and in the flush of their joy, did not stop to think over the revival. There was great 
rejoicing in the kingdom and the revived king began to look after the affairs of the state as 
before. The king immediately made administrative arrangements and reparied to the 

56. The substance of the question is almost common to all the versions and can be given in 

Madhava’s words, thus : l fo*nfc*wi: % T ^ f ww I 

*4 3^ 'Jjt ll - IX : 69. 

57. The name of the king is given as Amaraka (Raja.D. IV : 35, Mad. - IX : 76), Amrta (Anant. 

Ch.58), Amaruka (Govinda - Ch.IX), Amaresvara (Cld. - Ch. XIX) Amaru (G.V.K. - in : 28). 
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harem. The ladies welcomed him with open arms and submerged him in an ocean of bliss by 
giving him all sorts of amorous pleasures. The king also enjoyed the ladies thoroughly. In a 
short time, however, both the ladies, particularly the head-queen, whose name is given as 
Kanaka-manjari by Cid., and Br. Saras, and the ministers of the king began to suspect the 
identity of the soul animating the body of their king. They felt strongly that though the body 
was the same, the animating soul was different, most possibly of some Yogin. According to 
Mad. and Sada., it was the ministers who got this suspicion while, according to the others, the 
head-queen suspected and conveyed doubt to the ministers for doing the needful - some 
actually make her give him specific instructions in the matter. The ministers then sent people 
to find out and burn down all dead bodies whenever found, so as to prevent this new soul from 
re-entering his previous body. 

All the writers tell us that in the new body, Sankara had mastered Kama-Sastra and 
enjoyed the ladies accordingly. He also wrote one book on that subject, the name of which 
is given as Mrga by Valli., Amaruka by G.V.K. while Vya., Mad. and Raja.D., simply refer to 
such a composition (of 100 stanzas according to Raja. D.) Sankara, however, as we are 
told by writers like Cid., Mad., Sada. & c. lost himself in the round of pleasures derived 
from those lascivious beauties of the harem and forgot his mission. His disciples grew 
anxious as he did not return in time and hence one or two remained there to guard 
Sankara’s body and the others set out in search of him. They did not know where to find 
him but as they went from place to place, they heard at one place of a rejuvenated king 
and the wonderful changes that were marked by the people in the kingdom since the 
rejuvenation and also a report as to the king’s recent activities. They immediately disguisd 
themselves as singers and went to the Durbar and on getting admittance, sang a song 
which secretly reminded Sankara of himself and his mission. Sankara immediately 
realised the import of the song, feigned that he had fainted and flew back to his own body. 
By this time, however, the ministers’ messengers had already traced the body, put it on a 
pyre and set fire to it. Sankara found the body in flames but he praised Lord Nrsimha, who 
put out the flames and rendered the body whole. Sankara, then, went hack to Mandana’s 
place, where, according to some, Sankara answered her questions, according to others, he 
showed his new work to Bharati and she was satisfied while according to still some others, 
she acknoledged her defeat and Sankara’s supremacy forthwith. Mandana was enrolled as 
a Sannyasin and became Suresvara. According to some, Bharati, at the request of Sankara, 
promissed to show grace to his followers and disappeared, and according to others, 
followed him to Srngeri, where he established her image, a Sricakra and started the 
famous Sarikara-mutt and worship of Sarada. He also named his Sarhpradaya after her 
name. That is why all the mutts are known as Sarada mutts. 

A little bit of an additional story is narrated by Br. Saras., who says that to atone for 
his sin of para-kaya-pravesa, Sankara went to KasI, bathed in the Ganges and worshipped 
Lord Siva, who appeared before him and said that no blame attached to him. He then gave 
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him five lingas, Candramouli & c. and asked him to place them for worship at Srhgagiri, 

Kanci, Puri, Dwarka and Badari. He promised to give him five more lingas on the 

mountain Kailasa. Then he instructed him to deposit these five lingas with his five 

* 

disciples. After thims, Sankara went to where Bharatl was standing (according to Anant., 
Cid., Br. Saras., and Valli., throughout the discussion between Bharatl and Sankara, 
Bharati was standing in the air in the outer courtyard of Mandana’s house). She 
acknowledged defeat and in deferrence to his request, agreed to go with him to Srngeri. 58 


A very different version comes from Raja. D. He narrates the story in the course of 
Sankara's pilgrimage and neither in connection with Sankara-Mandana discussion nor in 
that of Sankara ascending the Sarvajnapltha. Raja.D. says that after Sankara revived the 
child of the brahmin couple at the door-step of Mukambika - temple, he went to a place 
where Maruga’s dead body had been brought for cremation and was surrounded by ladies 
of surpassing beauty. He felt like entering the body for (i) placing on the throne a son of 
the king’s body and (ii) establishing his own ominscience. When Sananandana came to 
know of this intended action of his Guru, he tried to dissuade him from it by citing the 
instance of Matsyendranatha Yogin. Sankara, however, promised to come back the very 
next day and having experienced the science of love, wrotte a work of 1 00 stanzas on that 
subject and did actually return the very next day. Thereafter, Sankara came back to 
Mukambika-Sadana. 


Vya., Govinda. and G.V.K. only narrate this story at the time of Sankara’s ascending 
the Sarvajna-pitha and they also tell us that Sankara remained in the body of the king for 
seven days only, at the end of which period he came back, of himself, to his own. The rest 
of the story is the same more or less as given already. 

The story involves two problems, viz., (i) the fundamental possibility of such a feat 
and (ii) the stage at which it took place. The second depends upon the first and, therefore, 
it will be better to discuss them in their order. 


(1) Mr. C.N. Krsnaswamy Aiyar felt that “the whole story of the transference of 
Sankara’s soul into Amaruha’s body has to be rejected as being undemonstrable” 
and, therefore, he concluded that “the whole of this spisode is due to the 
misguided enthusiasm of later followers.” 59 

58. Read: 'K+wijA$I 5 t 

5 gm gs: 11 

Lord Siva said to Sankara - 

flSRTRTf infer Wf: I f .tf.fr. Ch. XIX. 

59. Vide : ‘Three Great Acaryas’ - p.37. 
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If unanimity of tradition is any pointer in such cases, we have it in full measure in 
the present instance. There is not a writer but describes this incident, in more or 
less details, at some stage of Sankara’s life. Even Citsukha and Anandagiri 
describe it, though their full versions are not available today. 

Secondly, in recent times, people have begun to entertain better respect for the 

science of Yoga and to consider possible certain phenomena described by our 

ancient works on that subject. The Yoga-sutra of Patanjali distinctly speak of a 

Yogi’s power of leaving one body and inhabiting another. People have come 

across examples of what is now known as multiple personalities, a phenomenon 

accepted, more or less, even by modern science. If an ordinary soul can, after it 

has left one body at death, inhabit another, which is clearly inhabited by another, 

there seems no reason why a Yogin cannot, of his own will, leave his body and 

inhabit another, which is, for practical purposes, dead and then animate and use 

it for some time, only to give it up and return to his old one. Paramananda’s 

(...) ‘Autobiography of a Yogi’ clearly cites examples, 

wherein a living person appears in two different places simultaneously, though 

this is explained as ‘phenomena’ in terms of modern science. The only objection 

is that no exact parallel to the present episode of transference of the soul, has 

been recorded so far. An acceptance or rejection of such a possibility will depend 

upon how far a person can be said to develop Yogic powers to transfer of 

psychological energy - for, to my mind, this case is only an extended application 

of that theory, which is already granted. From what has been said so far, it does 

not seem altogether unreasonable to believe that the Yogic powers can be 

developed to the extent required for purposes of the story and hence to conclude 

that such a thing is possible. Citsukha tells us that Sankara wrote an extensive 

gloss - called Rajayoga-bhasya - on Yogataravali, a work on Yoga by his Guru 

Govindamuni and that the work was much more than a commentary - it was an 

independent work of Yogasastra. It is, therefore, possible to presume that even at 

✓ 

the early age of about 1 8 years, Sankara must have been a great yogin and hence 
there does not seem anything improbable in his performing the feat under 
consideration. 

Prof. S.S. Suryanarayana Sastri has raised two objections to the basic acceptance 
of this story as a fact of history. He says : 

‘‘Quite apart from the miraculous elements in the story, it offends us by the 
introduction of an unnecessary debate with the unforeseen consequence of 
Sankara’s having to undergo experience which he had deliberately renounced; 
this offends the moral susceptibilties of many.” 
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“There is also a logical difficulty. At the time he met Bharati and her spouse, was 
Sankara merely a clever disputant or a realised soul? If the former, did he ever 
attain realisation? We are not made aware of any period or incident which marks 
his realisation. If, on the other hand, he was already a realised soul, should he not 
have had at his command the omniscience of Isvara, the immediate knowledge of 
everything as it is? Where, then, was the necessity to depart this body and tenant 
another?” 

“If the incident was calculated to edify the common people, was Bharati, the 
incarnation of Sarasvati, also to be included among them? Even if it may have 
edified some people, what of the rest, who are offended at the incapacity or else, 
the lapse, of their idol?” 60 

The first objection is to the point in that the story does appear unnecessary in the 

* 

context of Sankara-Mandana meeting. It will, however, be shown presently that 
the story is misplaced but not unfounded or got up altogether and in the other 
context, it is not unnecessary. When, however, a thing is required by 
circumstances and has actually taken place in answer to the need, there is no help 
if, due to its unusual character, it offends certain people. The main sting in the 
objection seems to lie in the suggestion that the story is unhistorical. When that 
point is answered, the objection is easily removed. Moreover, all considerations 
of morality have relation to the body and the mind and never to the soul. The 
body that renounced the enjoyments was different from the one which 
experienced them and the mind, being free from attachment, was never tainted, if 
the people’s idolization had any meaning. The soul was ever and anon 
untouched. There is, therefore, no room for the moral susceptibilities to be 
offended. 

Regarding the second objection, it can be put to the author whether by the first 
alternative, he means to suggest that unless Sankara could be said to have been a 
realised soul, he could not be said to have had the capacity to perform such a 
feat. If he does not, there is no point in posing the alternative but if he does, why 
does he think that there is any necessary relation between the two? Self- 
realisation is not absolutely necessary to be able to perform such a feat. Yogic 
practices can give such powers. 

The second alternative is rooted in a literal and not a practical understanding of 
the principle that a self-realised soul becomes omniscient. No doubt he does 
become so but all such persons are, as a rule, found not to exhibit knowledge of 
that branch of study for which they have not undergone the necessary discipline, 
at least formal, according to worldlly methods during that particular embodied 


60. Vide his ‘Sankaracarya’, p.20. 
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existence of theirs. They exceed normal standards of behaviour just when absolutely 
necessary and just as much. In the present instance, Sankara had taken the role of a 
Sannyasin and could not possibly have experienced the science of Erotics in the 
ordinary manner and since it was necessary for the mission in his hand, he resorted 
to the use of another body by resorting to his yogic powers. The question of edifying 
the people or Bharati does not, at all, arise. 

Having thus established the possibility of transference of his soul by Sankara, we can 
turn to the second problem regarding the stage at which it took place. 

(2) It has already been said that only about four biographers, viz., Vya., Govinda., Raja. 
D. and G.V.K., say that the incident took place at the time of Sankara's ascending the 
Sarvanna-pltha. Out of these, Raja.D.’s version shows no connecting motive for 
Sankara’s act. The two reasons stated by him have no bearing on Sankara’s life as he 
was not out to achieve either. We are, therefore, practically left with only three 
writers who connect it with the Sarvajna-pitharohana while on the other side, there 
ae as many as nine. I prefer to side with the minority and my reasons are as follows 


(i) Sarvajna Citsukha, as the direct disciple and companion of Sankara has the 
best claim to authority. He also tells us that Sankara overcome the bodiless 
Van! and ascended the Sarvanha-pitha at Kahci. 61 


(ii) Susama, while commenting on Stanza 2 9 of Gururatna-malika, clearly 
refers 62 to the two views in the matter and prefers the one that Sankara 
defeated Sarasvati at the time of ascending the Sarvajha-pitha, because, it 
says that view was favoured by §iva-rahasya, Br.S.V., Keraliya &.V., 
Pr.§.V., Vyasacallya & c. This clearly shows that according to Susama, not 
only Citsukha but Anandagiri also in his Pr.S.V., held the same view. 

y 

Keraliya S.V. is Govinda.’s work. It has already been said that this and the 
work of Vya. also hold the same view, in the matter. The oldest authorities, 

y 

therefore, favour the view that the incident took place when Sankara 
ascended the Sarvajha-pitha. 


t 

(3) All the versions without exception tell us that in the discussion between Sankara and 


61. Read : sHt ^ 
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Bharati, there was a tussle on the issue of Sankara’s Sarvajnatva. When Sankara was 
found thoroughly acquainted with every science, Bharati, with a view to disproving 
his claim to Sarvajnatva, asked him about the science of love, with which, she 
shrewdly suspected, he was not directly acquainted. About this nature of the 
discussion, there is no disagreement. This very agreement, however, ill-agrees with 
the view of Madhava & Co. The point of discussion between Sankara and Mandana 
was the true interpretation of the Vedas on such questions as the identity of the 
individual and supreme souls, Jnana-karmam-relation, Sannyasa as a necessary 

I • • • •• . i 

means of attaining liberation & c. It was not a fight for omniscience or Sarvajnatva on 
either side. If, therefore, Bharati should have continued the discussion on her 
husband’s behalf, she ought to have tried to defend him and succeed against Sankara 
where Mandana had failed and not tried to disestablish Sankara from a position, 
which he had never claimed during that discussion. Instead of that, she goes on 
examining him in every branch of knowledge, which is imcompatible with the 
context. On the contrary, it fits in in the other context very well, where the main point 
to be decided was Sankara's Sarvajnatva. It was quite proper that when he was found 
invincible in all other sciences, some shrewd person - she may even have been a 
lady like Bharati, of exceptional attainments - (critical people may not like to admit 
the story of some serial voice putting the question to Sankara) saw a chance of 
defeating Sankara’s claim by asking him something about the science of love. If he 
answered, that would discredit him and his order permanently and if he did not, he 
would have to own defeat and take back his claim. Sankara saw this dilemma and 
found out this method to resolve it. 

(4) The story of the other biographers is both improbable and inconsistant. In the first 
instance, they have to make Sankara bind the departing lady by means of some 
charms and challenge her to a discussion. This is wholly inconsistent with Sankara’s 
character and also with the context. He had come to argue with Mandana at the 
instance of Kumarila and not with his wife and he would be the last person to 
challenge and detain a woman to discussion against her will. This difficulty is 
noticed by Mad. who, then, invents a story relating to Bharati’s childhood. At that 
point, it is Bharati who challenges Sankara to a discussion as the other half of 
Mandana and curiously enough, the same biographer, who had told us that Sankara, 
who had detained and challenged her to a discussion, now tells us that Sankara 
objected to the same between a woman and a Yati and that Bharati answered the 
objection by pointing out the instances of Gargi and Sulabha. These instances also 
are inapt for the two ladies argued with Yajnavalkya and Janaka, both of whom were 
householders, while Sankara’s objection related to a discussion between a woman 

• . • 1 J • . • . 

and a Yati. Moreover, it has to be noted that all this story is cut off from that of 
Sahkara binding her by charms and his first challenge to her, by the incident of 
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Chapter - XI 

THE TRIUMPHANT TOUR OR DIGVIJAYA - YATRA 

After conversion, Mandana joined the band of Sankara’s disciples, but the biographers 
are neither clear nor unanimous in stating what happened to his wife. Some say that she 
immediatelly disappeared after agreeing to Sankara to remain at Srngeri to bless his people 
while others say that she followed him to Spigeri where Sankara created some structure in her 
honour and she lived there till the end of her life. Mr. C.N.K. Aiyer seems to agree with the 
second version when he suggests that Bharati also renounced the world and when, after some 
time, Sankara established a mutt at Spigeri, she settled down there and passed her days in 
prayerful devotion and religious realisation, as it be fitted a woman of her history and 
character. Sankara named his mutts and the Spigeri line of pontiffs after her name Sarada and 
thus paid to her the eternal honour, which she, in his opinion, richlly deserved. 

I 

According to Citsukha, Sankara was already on his triumphant tour, when he met 
Kumarila. At the very commencement of it, he pocketed two outstanding opponents, viz., 
Prabhakara and Mandana, not to mention Kumarila. The subsequent version of the tour, 
according to Citsukha, is not available to us now but it is clear that Sankara only continued his 
tour he had already begun. The versions of the later biographers are different. 

Anantanandagiri and following him Valll., stand apart on one side in describing the 
whole tour prior to Sankara’s encounter with Kumarila and Mandana, whom, according to 
these biographers, Sankara met at the end of his tour. The tour actually commenced at 
Paundarikapura in the South, where he was initiated into Sannyasa and Adhyatma Vidya by 
Govindamuni and received his Guru’s mandate to propagate Advaita philosophy throughout 
India. All the major incidents of Sankara’s life are described towards the end of the tour but 
prior to the encounter with Kumarila and Mandana i.e. before Sankara had completed sixteen 
years of his age. Perhaps, this is the reason why these two writers have to say that Sankara 
stayed at Spigagiri for some years (twelve, according to Ananta.) after defeating Mandana. 
This version is opposed to Citsukha’s account and to that of all the other biographers, who 
unanimously describe Sankara’s encounter with Mandana at the commencement of Sankara’s 
life, after his training and initiation were over. It seems clear that in describing the various 
stages of the tour, these two writers have followed Pr.S.V. of Anandagiri but it is quite possible 
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that they have shifted the starting point and introduced some changes of their own while 
doing so. It may be remarked in passing that besides Br. Saras, these two are the only writers 
to tell us what happened at the various discussions and even though while describing these 
also, they seem to follow Anandagiri very closely, nothing definite can be said about the 
veracity thereof. 

If these two writers describe the tour right at thte beginning, Br. Saras, places it towards 
the end of Sankara’s life, even after he ascends the Sarvajha-pitha and nominates 
Sarvajnatman as the second head of Kamakofi-pitha. Then, the author goes on to describe a 
refutation of as many as 7 2 different sects in 80 chapters. But, this version also has to be 
rejected as being artificial, opposed to all other versions and full of anachronisms, e.g. 
Sankara’s encounter with Ramanujlya-Bhagavatas, Srikanthacarya & c. The various 
discussions also, described at great length, do not deserve better notice. 

Out of the remaining biographers, Vya., Govinda., Cid. and Raja. D. agree with Citsukha 
in that according to them, there was no separate digvijaya as such launched upon by Sankara 
after Mandana’s defeat, though Cid. refers to Sankara’s desire for the same. 1 

According to these writers, the Digvijaya had already started with Kumarila’s meeting 

and was only continued after the defeat and conversion of Mandana. It is, however, to be 

* 

noted that no two out of these four writers agree as to the stages of Sankara's tour. Vyasacala 
mentions only four places, viz. 

(i) (2) w 

(3) (4) 

The other three give the routes as follows : 

( 1 ) Govindanatha (From Mandana’s place) 

(1) (Hastamalaka) 

( 2 ) 

(4) 

(6) sOif \\ 

(8) +1 >41 

( 2 ) Cidvilasa (From Mandana-Kasmir) 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

(3) (4) (23) 


(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(9) 


1. Vide t.fa.fr., Ch. 31:3 t.l 
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(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 


(10) 

(11) 


(12) 

(13) 


(14) 

(15) 


(16) 

(17) 


(18) 

(19) 


(20) 

(21) 


(22) 


(3)Raja. Dixit(From Prayaga) 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

(9) 

c 

(10) 

(11) 


(12) 

(13) 


(14) 




W 



ft£RT 


RwWl mm 




3WW 

isjm 

mm*u 

wm 



A cursory glance at these orders and routes is enough to point out the leaps in the 
second and the third. 

(2) Cidvilasa’s route - W HI^{|-Mr-^TW-W^FFT 

(3) Raja. D.’s route - fTTTT, (Trichur - South) 3TR3FT 

Madhava, Sadananda and Nllankanfha tell us that after Mandana’s conversion, Sankara 
came to the south, propagating his theory on the way, at places like Maharasfra. Many 
automatically surrendered while some were defeated by Sure6vara and Padmapada and some 
by Sankara himself. After Sankara came to Spigeri, incidents relating to Ugrabhairava, revival of 
the dead boy, Hastamalika, and Tofaka, mother’s death, writing of works by Sankara’s disciples, 

j* 

pilgraimage of Padmapada & c. are described. At the end of these, we are told Sankara thought of 
launching his Triumphant Tour and did actually set out for it along with hid disciples and King 
Sudhanvan. Regarding the various stages of the tour, these three writers are more or less agreed. 
They give Sankara’s route as follows 


(1) Madhava (From Kerala Pradesa) 
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(1) 

ipjqT^T 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

<M [dt> 

(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 


(10) 

(11) 


(12) 

(13) 


(14) 

(15) 

«h 1 d ^ 

(16) 

(17) 

4 * 

5PT 

(18) 

(19) 


(20) 

(21) 


(22) 


vm* 

>*11 I 

m 

4^rc (ftfero) 


(2) Sadananda (From K. Prade£a) 


( 1 ) 

(3) 

(5) 

(7) 

(9) 

( 11 ) 



(2) 

4kk<t> 

(4) 

A 

(6) . Hit'll 

^TWT , 

(8) *K1# 


(10) 

(fafe) 

. . • 


(3) Nilakantha: (From K. Pradesa)) 

• » 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

*\HW\ 

(10) 

(11) 

^PPftT 

(12) 

(3) Nilakantha : (From K. Pradesa) 

.. * • 

(1) 

T^rpp- 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


(8) 


e M°-' c fl 
#F^f 
wfr . 

(%f£ 

rfrmm 

I f^FT°f 
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(9) 

(ID TOfr 

(13) 

(15) srcfaR 
(17) ^rTT^T^T 


( 10 ) 

( 12 ) to * far 
( 14 ) to ^€) 

(16) ^W 


These routes disclose the following points :- 

(i) Visit to Gokarna is repeated since Sankara had already visited it on his way to 
Srngeri from Mandana’s place, according to all these three writers. 


(2) Madhava mentions many more places like Anga, Vanga & c. than the other two 
writers do. 

(3) Madhava and Nilakantha bring Sankara back from Vidarbha to Karnataka and 
thence, he is made to go to Gokarna & c. while Sadananda brings Sankara from 
KasmTra to Srngeri and takes him back again to Badarivana. 2 Madhava is content 
with sending someone to Sriiigeri while Sankara goes to Badari. 3 


These routes differ very much not only from those given by Vyasacala, Cidvilasa & 
c. but also from the one given by G.V.K., the author of which, like these three, 
Madhava & c. is patently an adherent of and exponent of Srngeri tradition. G.V.K. 
gives the route as : 


(1) WTT^T 

(fafe) 

(2) TOTOTF 

(3) 

(4) taftw 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


(9) (17) ^Trr>r?Tm^r 

( 10 ) 

(11) TOfr 

(12) TO% 

(13) pfr 

(14) TOfr 

(15) 

(16) 


In the case of Mad., Sada. and Nila., it can be said that but for the two leaps from 
Vidarbha to Karnataka and from KaSmir to Srngeri and back to Badari - forest, the differences 
are those of details only, Madhava mentioning more places and the other two less. We, 


* 


2. Vide W.ft.m - XVI: 105 / 106 

3. Vide t.if.m - XVI : 93. 
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however, cannot say the same thing about the version of G.V.K. It is also significant that all 
these four writers are recognisesd followers of the Srngeri tradition. The last work, in 
particular, was written at the instance of Srngeri Swami himself. 

In addition to these points, we notice that these writers describe Sankara’s encounter 
with Nilakantha, Abhinavagupta (990 A.D. to 1020 A.D.), Udayana (11th century A.D.) 
and even Sri Harsa (1 2th Century A.D.) of Khandanakhandakhadya, all of them very much 
posterior to Sankara. It is also noteworthy that these biographers refer to many discussions but 
actually give an account of those with Bhatta Bhaskara, Nilakantha and Sri Harsa only. This 
anachronism removes any possibility of these accounts being true. Moreover, we are already 
told by Madhava, long before the actual tour that all these persons as also Mandana, 
Prabhakara and Murari had accepted defeat in argument with Sankara. If so, what is the point 
in all the repetition of the stories of their discussions and defeats? Not much reliance, 
therefore, can be placed on these persons’ versions of Sankara’s triumphant tour. 

From all the jumble of the various versions given by the different biographers, two 
conclusions can be drawn quite reasonably, viz. 

(i) that no writer can be relied upon for a correct statement of the stages of Sankara’s 
tour, but 

(ii) that Sankara possibly had visited many places like Dwaraka and Jagannatha Puri on 
the east and west coasts, Kasi, Gaya, Haridwara, Ayodhya, BadarikaSrama in the 
north and Gokarna, Sri Saila, AnantaSayana, Madura Harihara, Ramesvara, Kahci & 
c. in the South. It cannot be said, at this distance of time and without someone like 
Citsukha to guide us, which places he definitely visited and in which order. It can, 
however, be inferred that Sankara must already have decided to settle down 
somewhere in the south and hence, after Mandana’s defeat, he must have first 
covered places in the north, on the east and west coasts and finally come down to 
the south. In those days, all travelling had to be done on foot and particularly as 
Sankara was accompanied by his disciples and was travelling for the express 
purpose of propagating his doctrines, he must have taken quite a long time to finish 
his pada-yatra and must have been left with little time to spend in the south before he 
gave up his body. It, therefore, does not seem possible that he could have stayed at 
Srngeri for 1 2 years (Ananta) or 14 years (Cid.). The period of his stay must have 
been comparatively much shorter. 

During his tour, Sankara must have come across quite a number of persons belonging to 
different schools of thought, who must have been dealt with in the manner indicated by 
Madhava. One common feature seems to have been that these theorissts were more or less 
theologians, who looked upon only a part of Reality as the full Reality itself, the reason being 
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their ignorance of the latter. This limitedness of their approach brought in their attachment to 
the various practices of external import. The only thing that Sankara did was to widen the 
horizon of their vision so that they could take in the full Reality at a glance and the moment 
they did so, they realised their mistake and cast off their attachment to their erstwhile 
prejudices and parochial opinions and practices, such as branding the body with marks & c. 
Sankara’s triumph over Mandana and Prabhakara must already have had its tremendous 
impression on the minds of the people. Yet there are die-hards always and in every field and 
Sankara must have driven home to them the truth of his doctrines at he did earlier - perhaps 
with much greater ease. 

This then is my view of Sankara’s tour. It is also supported by what Citsukha is stated to 
have said about the order of the mutts established by Sankara. According to Citsukha, the 
mutts were established in the following order : 

(1) 3TC1W (490 B.C.) <21 ^Ttfk(4B5 B.C.) (3) (484 B.C.) 

(4) ^tft(483 B.C.) (5) *tNM481B.C.) 

Even if we may not accept the various dates of establishment of the mutts, there should 
be no objection to the acceptance of the order of their establishment, which shows a much 
more natural account of Sankara’s tour than what is done by the other biographers. 

I shall now turn to the main incidents described as having taken place during this tour. 
Certain incidents like Sankara’s mother’s death, Hastamalaka’s surrender, have already been 
described according to the order in which they have been narrated by Citsukha and other 
biographers have been shown to have misplaced and mistimed the same. I shall, therefore, 
turn to the other incidents during the tour, leaving the question of the establishment of the 
mutts to be discussed at the end of the chapter. 

* * I 

Biographers describe five incidents during the tour and they relate to (1) the encounter 
with Ugra-bhairava (2) encounter with Krakaca Kapalin (3) Bhagandara - disease (4) the 
disciple Totaka and (5) writing of works by Sankara’s disciples, Suresvara & c. I shall deal 
with them in their order. 

(1) The story of Ugra-bhairava is described by Vya., Tiru. D., Raja.D., Madhava, 
Sadananda, G.V.K. and Nila. Param. and Bala Gopala are incomplete. The main story is 
common. 

It is said that some worshipper of Bhairava approached Sankara for his head, which 
Sankara agreed to part with but in a secluded place, lest his disciples should foil the attempt. 

. j. 

When he was about to cut off Sankara’s head, somehow Padmapada foiled his attempt and the 
Bhairava’s worshipper had to loss his head at Padmapada*s hands. 
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The details of this story, however, differ. 

Vya. and G.V.K. tell us that some Bharava approached Sankara and served him very 
well for a long time. Seeing that Sankara was pleased with his services, he requested Sankara 
to give him his head for making an offerings of it to his God Bharava. He thought that if he 
offered the whole of the head of a human being, he would please his God quickly. 4 Sankara 
immediately agreed but asked him to secure his object in some secluded place. G.V.K. tells us 
that at that time, Padmapada was sitting in a Nrsimha temple, meditating on his Guru 5 and 
coming to know of this deed by Yogic vision (Yogadrsti) appeared on the scene and stopped 
it. According to Vya., Sanandana seems to have been nearby though the other disciples had 
gone for bath, for, he is said to have seen Bhairava with his hands raised to cut off Sankara s 
head and immediately coming forward, he stopped the deed. 

Tiru. D., Raja.D., Mad. and Nila, do not refer to any previous service by the Bhairava, 
whom they refer to as a Kapalika and not as a Bhairava, which difference also is noteworthy. 

These writers place the incident just after Sankara’s return to Spigeri after Mandana’s defeat 

< m . . 

and conversion while according to Vya. and G.V.K., it took place after Padmapada’s return 
from his pilgrimage. According to Mad., Sankara had just finished his teaching of his 
commentary, wh6n some Kapalika approached him and praised him as one of those persons 
who assumed bodily existence for the good of the people only. He then told him that out of a 
desire to go to Kailasa with the human body, he practised severe penance and propitiated 
Lord Siva, who pleasued with him, appeared before him and told him that his object would be 
accomplished if he offered Him the head of a sovereign king or of an omniscient person. The 
first one he never hoped to get but Sankara could help him with his head and attain eternal 
fame. Sankara agreed, subject to the condition of solitude, to which Bhairava also agreed. 
Finding one such occasion, the two repaired to a secluded place and Sankara entered a 
trance. The Bhairava lifted his sword (according to Vya. and G.V.K., it was a trident-tri^ula) 
Tiru. D. and Mad. tell us that Padmapada (somehow) came to know of it and appeared on the 
scene. 6 Raja. D. says that Sanandana came there by chance and saw the deed which was 
about to be executed. 7 Sadananda tells us that a born Siddha that he was, Sanandana came to 

know about it all and just hid himself in the vicinity of his master but the Bhairava was not 

aware of his presence. 8 According to Nilakantha, Sanandana had seen those two persons 
talking and suspected some foul play, since he was surprised that Sankara who did not hide 
anything from him otherwise, did not tell him what passed between the Kapalika and himself. 
He, therefore, decided to lie in hiding, without their knowledge and to watch all the activities 

4~ Vya.’s S.V.-IX ; 38 G.V.K.^IU : 49 

5. Vide - HI: 53. 

6. Vide ?f.*J by Tiru. D. - VII : 25 and ¥.?r.^Fr by Mad. XI : 36 

7. Vide St.sj by Raja. D. - IV : 68 

8. Vide W, fa. by Sada - XI : 24, 25. 
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of his Guru, Then, Sankara went for bath to a secluded water-reservoir, where, after his bath, 
he went into a trance and the Kapalika came forward. Just then, Padmapada also came 
forward and killed Kapalika. Here, all the seven biographers are agreed that Lord Nrsiriiha 
manifested Himself through Padmapada and He killed the Bhairava, and after that, He gave 
out a tremendous roar which brought Sankara to physical consciousness. Then Sankara 
praised Him and the manifestation subsided. The biographers (not all) seem to sqggest that 
Padmapada himself was in an ecstatic or trance condition, during the period of manifestation. 
Raja. D., Mad., Sada. and Nila, narrate, hereafter, an additional story as follows : 

When Nrsiriiha killed the Kapalika with a roar, the other disciples gathered on the spot 
and seeing what Padmapada had done, asked him as to how he had come by that power. 
Padmapada narrated to them a story from his earlly life. He had been to some forest on a 
mountain top for practising penance, by meditating on God Nrsirhha. One day, some young 
Kirata came to him and asked him what he wanted. He told the Kirata the purpose of his 
penance. The Kirata, thereupon, entered the forest and in a short time, brought forth that god, 
bound by creepers. Padmapada was surprised and asked Him how He had become the slave 
of this ordinary Kirata, when even Maharisis were unable to find Him. The Lord told him that 
not even Brahma had meditated upon Him with such concentration as the Kirata had done 
and hence He had submitted to him. He then blessed Padmapada and disappeared. From that 
time onwards, Padmapada told his co-disciples, Lord Nfsimha appeared before him 
whenever he remembered Him and He had done‘so now. 

In this Bhairava - story, as already pointed out, two points are common to all the 
biographers and they are : 

(i) the central part of the story, relating to an attempt on Sankara's life and 

(ii) Padmapada saving the life of his Guru by resorting to some unusual power - 
Nrsirhha is mentioned by all. 

The first of these two parts can be readilly admitted, even though about an equal 
number of biographers omits this story altogether. It is very difficult to decide about the 
second pelrt of the story. It will be easily seen that gradually, the suprnatural element is being 
added to the story and the narration made more elaborate. Thus, Vya. tells us that the 
Bhairava wanted Sankara’s head to please his God by making an offering of it to Him. Tiru. D. 
adds the Bhairava’s penance for going to Kailasa with his human body and Lord Siva’s 
appearance before him and so on. Raja. D. adds the story from Padmapada’s early life to 
account for his superhuman feat while G.V K. makes Padmapada sit in the Nrsimha-temple 
and divine the incident by his Yogic powers. Madhava has put all these things together and 
produced his narrative, which Sada. and Nila, have followed. Sada. introduces Padmapada’s 
born Siddhatva to account for his knowledge of the incident about to take place. Raja.D. 
brings him there by chance and Nila, by design. 
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The version of Madhava is, as usual, nothing but a combination of stanzas, borrowed 
from Vya, Tiru. D. and Raja.D. with not more than 1 5 stanzas of his own in a full chapter of 
7 5 stanzas, which he devotes to this minor story. The arrangement also of the stanzas 
borrowed is not cleverly done. 9 Then again, the Kapalika was killed by Padmapada during the 
Avirbhava condition. Madhava actually refers to him as one who had forgotten his mortal state 

to which he returned after Sankara praised Lord Nrsirhha and the Avirbhava 
subsided. If this was so, how did he answer the question of his colleagues by narrating the 
story from his early life, which presumes that he was in a normal condition? There is no 
contradiction in Vya., who also refers to of Padmapada because he does not make 

Padmapada narrate the story from his early life. Similarly, Raja. D. is not guilty of the 
contradiction because, from the very beginning to the end, he has kept Sanandana and Nrhari 
separate and the former in a normal state. Sanandana only remembers Nrhari, who 
immediately appears and does the deed. According to Vya., Padmapada had changed form 
and assumed the figure of a lion and Sankara, after he returned to consciousness, pacified this 
form of Padmapada. Again, it is very surprising to find that according to Madhava, the roar of 
the lion and the killing of the Bhairava, which bring the far-off disciples to the spot, fail to 
rouse the Guru from the trance, that it (trance) continues while Padmapada was recounting 
the story from his early life, in the very presence of Nrhari, who seems to have been standing 
all the time, a silent listener along with the disciples. All these details show how very 
unnatural the story becomes in the hands of Madhava in particular and also the other three. 
Vya.’s version is comparatively much more natural than those of the others. 


Regarding the truth of the appearance of Lord Nrsimha, there is much room for doubt. 
No doubt, Cltsukha says Sanandana was born by the grace of that Lord, for whose temple 
Ahobila, the place of his birth, was famous, but the way in which the whole story of His 
appearance has been narrated creates a big doubt about the authenticity of the same. It may, at 
the most be said, that by constant and concentrated practice, Padmapada was able to develop, 
at his will, some such fierce mood of tremendous power and when he came to know of the 
intention and design of the Bhairava, he used that power to kill the Bhairava and to save the 
life of his master. This whole thing was later poetically described by the biographers in the 
present form. 


(2) The second is the story of the Krakaca Kapalin. Most curiously, it is described by those 
who omit the first story and four of those who narrate the first make no reference to this 


one. 


10 


In this story also, the main substance is the same. During his tour, Sankara came across 


9. Compare the stanzas : XI : 11, 14, 17 and 18, which correspond to Tiru.D. - VII : 11, Raja. D, 
: IV : 66; Vya. - IX - 40 and Tiru. D. - VII : 15 respectively. Many more instances of this type 
can be shown. 
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a band of Kapalikas, who were worshippers of Bhairava and wore on their bodies, skulls of 
human beings, signs of the trident and the Crescent Moon. They were addicted to wine and 
perhaps women also, without any Karmacara. They looked upon Bhairava as their God and 
enjoyment of the senses was the objective of life. When they saw Sankara, their leader 
(Krakaca, according to Mad., Sada., Br. Saras, and Nila, and Vafukanatha, according to 
Anant., Cid. and Valli.) called upon him to embrace their creed and when Sankara refused, a 
tussle ensued. Ultimately their leader invoked their God, who, however, on appearing on the 
scene, upheld Sankara’s doctrines and asked him to set right the Kapalikas and with that, He 
disappeared. The Kapalikas, thereupon, surrendered to Sankara and became his followers. 
This is the main story. Now the differences. 

The difference in the name of the Kapalika leader has already been noted. According to 

1 • . • > • • , • . . 

Anant. and Valli., this encounter took place at Ujjain, according to Cid., at Ramasetu and 
according to the rest, in Karnataka. Mad. and Nila, tell us that from Kanci, Sankara went to the 
Vidarbha-Capital, where the king of the place, Krathakai§ika (king’s name) welcomed him 
and Sankara converted all the Kapalikas there to his view. When, however, he expressed to 
the king his desire to go to Karnataka, the king advised him against doing so, for fear of the 
Kapalikas. Sankara, however, was accompanied by King Sudhanvan, who ruled out any fear 
on that account. Sankara, then, went to Karnataka on his mission, Sadananda takes Sankara 
straight to Karnataka from Kanci, omitting all reference to Vidarbha. Again, Cid. gives the 
name of the king, who accompanied Sankara as Bhojasinga. Anant. and Valli. do not mention 
any king at all. 

The version of the actual encounter also differs a little. According to Anant., Valli. and 
Cid., when Vafukanatha approached Sankara, he tried to show him how the Kapalika view 
was better than Sankara’s and how, if he would accept it, all his followers also would do the 
same. But Sankara censured him for his view, devoid of any acara and outside the pale of the 
Vedas and at the hands of his disciples beat him. Vafukanatha invoked the help of his God, 
who immediately appeared on the scene but Sankara pleaded before Him why he had treated 
His followers in that manner. Cid. tells us that when this God appeared, Sankara’s brahmin 
followers and King Bhojasing fled from the place. God Bhairava accepted Sankara’s 
explanation and upheld his doctrine but asked him to forgive and convert the Kapalika to 
Advaita. With these words, He disappeared and the Kapalikas and their leaders immediately 
surrendered to Sankara, who initiated them into the Vedic way of life at the hands of his 
followers like Padmapada. 

According to Madhava, Sada., Nila, and Br. Saras, when the Kapalika leader called 

upon Sankara to follow his creed, king Sudhanvan drove him away. Thereupon, the Bhairava 

► • • • * * 

10. Ananta., Cid., Mad., Sada., Br. Saras., Nila, and Valli. narrate this story. It will be noticed that 

Mad., Sada. and Nila, have given the first story also. 
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called out all his followers, who rushed upon Sankara and his disciples. King Sudhanvan met 
them by his own force but the brahmin followers were afraid of the Kapalikas and went to 
Sankara for protection. Sankara reduced them all to ashes by means of a hunkara. Krakaca, 
seeing the destruction of his followers, put some wine in a human skull, remembered his God 
Bhairava, drank half the wine and invoked his God to come and kill the brahmins and 

v t 

Sankara. Bhairava appeared but on seeing Sankara, blamed Krakaca for offending Him and 
struck him on his head. Br. Saras, tells us that He actually killed Krakaca. Sankara praised 
Bhairava who, then, disappeared. 

(3) The next story of the Bhagandara-discuss is narrated by Vya., Raja. D., Mad., Sada., 

G.V.K. and Nila, of whom Vya. is the only earlier writer. These writers again fall into 

two groups roughly, viz. (1) Vya., Raja. D. and G.V.K. and (2) Mad., Sada. and Nila. 

* 

The two groups agree only regarding the fact that Sankara suffered from the disease. 

Except Raja. D., all the five writers place this incident towards the end of Sankara’s life. 

According to the first group, Sankara just contracted the disease, no reason being 
specified for it. (Only the commentary on G.V.K. says that it was due to excess of heat 11 ). 
Then we have the story that Sankara at first refused medical help but the disciples pressed him 
for it and at last he conceded their request. Accordingly, they went to some king’s place and 
brought royal physicians 12 for treating Sankara. They tried for a long time but failed to cure 
him and returned to their homes. Vya. and G.V.K. tell us that Sankara then remembered the 
Asvins, who approached Indra and said that they were physicians of the Gods but were now 
summoned by a mortal on earth. Indra then told them that Sankara was Lord Siva incarnate 13 
and so advised them to attend to him. The Asvins came and gave Sankara some medicine 
which cured him of the disease. The Alvins then disappeared. According to Raja. D., the 
Asvins came immediately they were summoned, sprinkled some nectar over the affected 
portion and freed Sankara from the disease. 

According to the second group, when Abhinavagupta was defeated by Sankara, he 
thought of bringing about Sankara’s death by some means and for that purpose practised black 
magic (Abhicara-karmam), which resulted into Sankara contracting the disease. Then Vya.’s 
story of the physicians coming and going back is repeated. Sankara then meditated upon Lord 
Siva, who sent down Asvins to treat him. They, however, told Sankara that the disease was not 
physical but was caused by some other person and hence could not be diagnosed. With those 
words, they went back to their abode. Then, Padmapada, inspite of Sankara’s opposition, 
repeated his Siddhamantra and cured Sankara. 

According to Br. Saras., when Vyasa came to Sankara to see his commentary and 

11. Vide Comm, on G.V.K. - m : 14 - I 

12. Raja. D. refers, to more than a thousand having been brought - vide his TT. ; in ; 39. 

13. Vya. here recounts a summary of Sankara’s life upto that point, right from Sivaguru’s penance. 
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ultimately disclosed himself to him, he remembered Brahma, whom he told that Sankara was 
suffering from Mula-roga. Brahma, at the instance of Vyasa, immediately gave relief to 
Sankara and also blessed him with long life. 

The differences in the versions are too obvious to need specific mention. 

These three incidents have been treated together because they represent some attempts 
that were made on Sankara’s life, when he was found invincible in argument. Men like 
Sankara set at naught and expose many a luminary of their times, who, till then have been 
living on the blood of society. The exposed persons cannot stand and prove themselves 
against the new figures and finally, they are left with the only alternative of trying to do away 
with them altogether. Some such thing may have happened to Sankara. We are told by Tiru. 
D. and Madhava that while some surrendered to Sankara of their own accord, others of a 
meaner temperament only waited for his death. It is quite likely that some persons from this 
group tried to kilt Sankara in the manner of the Bhairava or Kapalika and also perhaps by 
practising some black magic. The actual stories, however, as they have come down to us, look 
highly suspicious, overlaid as they are with the supernatural, about which also there is no 
agreement. The last incident looks most suspicious and it is very difficult, if at all it is 
possible, to get at its core of truth. Hemacandra tells us a story the Gosala of the Ajivika sect 
threw a tejolesya on Mahavlra, who, as an effect of it, contracted. (Praktatisara). Gosala 
predicted that Mahavlra would die after six months. Then, at the instance of a disciple Simha, 
Mahavira brought a Pakva-kefaha from a Sravika called Revati and got relief. It is possible that 
the Bhagandara-story is a copy of this story from Jain literature. At any rate, these three stories 
cannot be interpreted beyond attempts on Sankara's life, the exact form of the attempts being 
uncertain. 

14) In the vicinity of the Ugra-bhairava incident, we get the story of Totaka. Excepting 

Anant. and Valll., almost all the biographers have given this story which, however, is, as 

usual, not uniformly narrated. 

According to Vya., Govindanatha, Raja. D. and G.V.K., Totaka or Giri was Sankara’s 
disciple, who followed him like his shadow and served him in every conceivable manner. 
These writers, except Raja. D., connect his service with Sankara’s Bhagandara disease and 
say that he did not betray any feeling of disgust (Jugupsa) on account of Sankara’s clothes 
becoming dirty due to the disease. Sankara was pleased with his devotion and service and 
bestowed upon him his divine grace. Giri in consequence, praised Sankara in stanzas in the 
Totakametre and became klnown as Totakacarya. 

Cidvilasa places this incident at Ka£i, long before Sankara’s encounter with Kumarila 
and Mandana. His version is as follows : 

At Ka§i, lived a brahmin called ViSvanathadhvarin, whose son was known as Kalanatha. 
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This son came to know of Sankara's arrival at the place and also his fame. He, therefore, went 
and surrendered himself to Sankara, whom he praised in eight stanzas in the totaka metre. 
Thereafter, he stayed with Sankara and served him very diligently. He desired to become a 
disciple of the order of Padmapada and Hastamalaka. Sankara saw his devotion and service 
and by his grace, rendered his intellect pure. Kalanatha, then, requested Sankara to initiate 
him into Sannyasa, for which purpose, he said, he had approached him. Sankara was 
delighted to hear this and actually embraced him with his hands. He then made him a 
Sannyasin as deisred by him and said that on account of the stanzas in the totaka metre, 
uttered by him, he conferred upon him he new title Totakacarya. Br. Saras, follows Cidvilasa. 

According to Tiru. D., Mad., Sada. and Nila., Sankara, after coming to Srngeri, used to 
lecture to his disciples on his own commentary on the Br. Sutras. One of his disciples, by 
name Giri, was dull in studies but was very particular about serving his Guru, Sankara, in 
every possible way and with utmost humility. One day, he had gone to the river for washing 
Sankara’s wearing apparel and was a bit late to return. Sankara waited for him to come and 
attend the lecture. Padmapada, on coming to know why Sankara was delaying, said to him 
that Giri was a dunce, like a wall and it mattered little whether he was present or absent. The 
lecture should, therefore, be commenced. Sankara realised that Padmapada had become 
proud and decided to humble him. Just when Giri was returning, Sankara cast at him a glance 
of grace and mentally transferred to him (Sada. refers to Saktipata) all the lores. As a result of 
it, Giri approached Sankara, fell prostrate before him and gave expression to a song of five 
stanzas in totaka metre, which surprised all, including Padmapada. The latter realised the 
power of his Guru and gave up his pride. Giri, thenceforward, became known as Totakacarya. 

The differences in the version, here also, need no specification. Inspite of the greater 
agreement between the first and the third groups of biographers, the version of Cidvilasa 
appears to be far more natural than the last one, which appears forced. The connection with 
the Bhagandara - disease also seems to be unwarranted. The hymn in the totaka-metre is 
mentioned by all but given by none except Cidvilasa. All the biographers seem to say that it 
was Sankara’s praise and yet it is all philosophy. The hymn given by Cid. is really worth its 
name and is so beautiful for its humility and yearning for spiritual freedom, which really are 
the things expected in such an address. One or two stanzas are indeed worth a quotation : 


***« 


(Page No, 48 3 missing) 
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writing of commentaries on his works required more peaceful time than could be had so long 
as the touring continued. It, therefore, seems more natural to hold that the writing was done 
after Sankara had settled dowm peacefully at Srngeri though we cannot admit that the tour 
was still to be undertaken as said by Cid. and Co. 

Govind. and Cid. have dealt with the actual story very briefly. They simply tell us that 
SureSvara wrote Naiskarmyasiddhi and Vartikas on two Upanisads and Sanandana wrote a 
commentary on Sankara’s Br. Sutra-Bhasya. Cid. is so vague as to state merelly that Sankara 
caused Vartika to be written by him only (i.e. Suresvara) on his own Bhasyas. 14 

The remaining biographers, who narrate the story, give almost an identical version, 
except for minor differences. They say that Suresvara approached Sankara probably with the 
express object of getting his permission to write Vartikas on his commentarys on the Vedanta- 
Sutras. Sankara gladly gave him permission to do so and he went away. 

According to Vya., Raja.D., Mad. and Nila., no one was present when this permission 
was given but Sada. says that Sankara was surrounded by his disciples, when Suresvara 
approached him. In all the cases, however, the other disciples object to Suresvara’s writing 
Vartikas on Sutra-bhasya only after he had left, on the ground that he was all his life a follower 
of Karma-marga and had become a sannyasin by compulsion and not of his own free will. As 
such, he was bound to stress the Karman-aspect in his Vartikas and thereby spoil the import of 
Sankaras commentary. Disciples like Citsukha suggested the name of Padmapada, while 
according to Mad., Sada. and Nila., Padmapada, suggested the names of Anandagiri and 
Hastamalaka. Sankara ruled out all these names and said that Suresvara alone was competent 
for the work but he had no desire to go against the desire of so many of his disciples. He, 
therefore, asked Suresvara not to write those Vartikas but bade him write an independent 
treatise on Advaita Vedanta, which would prove tc the disciples what he really had become 
after conversion. He then asked Padmapada to write only a tika on his Sutra-Bhasya. 
Padmapada dd so in two parts known as Pancapadika and Vrtti, while Suresvara wrote 
Naiskarmasiddhi. Pleased with Suresvara’s work, Sankara asked him to write Vartikas on his 
commentaries on the Ccandogya and Brhadaranya Upanisads. which he accordingly did. 
According to Cid. & Co., Suresvara pronounced a curse that no Vartikas, if ever written on 
Sutrabhasya by any other person, would remain on earth or gain currency. He then 
expostulated with Sankara upon the baselessness of the other disciples’ objection. Sankara 
admitted the force of his arguments and told him that by the force of destiny (Prarabdha), he 
would be reborn as Vacaspati and would then write a commentary on his Sutrabhasya, which 
(comm.) would remain on earth till the end of time. 15 Most curiously, Sankara also told him 
that only Pancapadika of Sanandana or Padmapada would remain known while the other part 
of his commentary would be lost. G.V.K. tells us that when Suresvara heard these words, he 
requested Sankara to allow the whole of that commentary to remain on earth. 
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According to Mad., Sada. and Nila., the other disciples like Anandagiri also wrote works 

✓ 

like commentaries on Sankara’s Bhasyas and also independent works on Vedanta. No one, 
however, specifies even one of these works. 

It is clear from these versions that Sankara had a great desire to have Vartikas written on 
his 'Sutrabhasya’ by $ure£vara alone but was very strongly opposed by his disciples, whose 
wishes he did not overrule. Perhaps, as Sri S.S. Suryanarayana Sastri says, “there is some 
probability in that part of the story which mentions.... (that) he (i.e. Suresvara) had to undergo 
a rigid probation by writing the Brhadaranya-bhasya-Vartika and Naiskarmya Siddhi before 
he was accepted by his co-disciples.’’ 16 

Suresvara’s three works, Vartikas on the two Upanisads - Bhasyas and 
Naiskarmyasiddhi and Padmapada’s Pancapadika (tika on Sankara’s Bhasya on the first five 
padas of Br. Sutras) exist even today. Anandagiri’s commentary on Sankaras Bhasyas as we 
have the same today, was written much later than Sankara’s time, even if the Kanci guru- 
parampara and Anandagiri-Anandajnana identity are accepted. The commentary going under 
the name of Anandagiri is by a disciple of Suddhananda and not Sankara. Not much 
importance, therefore, need be attached to the biographers’ statement regarding the works of 
Sankara’s other disciples. If the story of the disciples’ jealousy in this connection is true, it 

reflects discredit on men like Citsukha and Padmapada, who are reported to have been 

* 

spiritually highly advanced and devoted disciples of Sankara, in whose discretion they should 
have had greater faith. 

Madhava, in his zest for borrowing from other works, makes Sanandana writte two 
works, viz., Pancapadika (following Vyasacala) and Vijaya Dindima, commentary on Vyasa- 
Sutra (following Raja. D.). Prof.H. Upadhyaya has not noticed this little but important 
particular and has credited Padmapada with writing Vijaya-dindima, an account of Sankara’s 
Digvijaya. He says that it is only heard that he composed such a work. 17 Except this single 
reference in Madhava, who has only copied Raja. D., there is no support whatever for the 
statement of Prof. Upadhyaya and if that is his only source, he has evidently not followed 
Mad.’s borrowing properly. 

We are told by Vya., Mad., Sada. and Nila, that after the writing by the disciples was 
over, Padmapada requested Sankara for permission to go on a pilgrimage. According to Vya. 
and Mad., a very long discussion ensued between the two, regarding the advisability or 
necessity of going on a pilgrimage. Sada., cuts the discussion short very much while Nila, 
simply tells us that Padmapada took Sankara's permission for pilgrimage and set out. Then 
they describe his pilgrimage from the north to the south. During the course of the same, he 
went to his maternal uncle's house in the south. The uncle was very glad to see him after a 


14. Read : +IWIHKI 3% II tf.fa.fr. -• XXIV : 38. 

15. Vide - Raja. D. - H : 60; Mad. - XIII : 73; Sada. - XRI : 79 and Nila. Ch.V. 
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very long time and welcomed him warmly. It so happened, however, that the uncle was a 
Prabhakara Mimamsaka and when Padmapada showed him his own commentary on 
Sankara’s ‘Sutra-bhasya’, containing as it did a complete refutation of Prabhakara’s views, the 
uncle felt very sorry but perhaps he also found that he would not be able to counter-refute his 
nephew’s arguments. When, therefore, Padmapada set out for Ramesvara, leaving his books 
including his tika on the ‘Sutra-bhasya, in his uncle’s charge, the uncle burnt down his own 
house along with the work of Padmapada, evidently with the object of obviating any suspicion 
in the matter. When, on his return to the uncle’s house, Padmapada came to know about the 
destruction of his work, he felt sorry but started writing it out again. Alarmed by this, the uncle 
poisoned his food so as to affect Padmapada’s intellect permanently. Padmapada was no 
more able to work as efficiently as before. He felt extremely sorry and left the place. He came 
in search of Sankara and on meeting him, narrated to him the fate of his work and his uncle’s 
suspected foul play. Sankara then asked him to take down what he remembered of the work, 
when it was read out to him immediately after its completion by Padmapada. He dictated the 
first part viz,, the Pancapadika, to the great delight of Padma. 

According to Raja. D., there was no question of Padmapada going on a pilgrimage or of 
his discussion with Sankara on that point. Padmapada had just gone to his uncle’s house, 
when he showed his tika to the uncle. During the night, the house and the work were reduced 
to ashes. Padmapada referred to a rumour that the uncle had purposely burnt down his house, 
to destroy Padma.’s work without incurring any blame. He also referred to some poison 
having been mixed with his food. When he narrated this affair to Sankara, the latter consoled 
him and then dictated to him the Pancapadika portion of his tika. 

G.V.K. tells us that Padmapada only lost his work, while he had been to his maternal 
uncle’s house, on his way to Sankara’s place. Padmapada clearly told Sankara that his uncle 
was sorry to read his tika and burnt his house though he referred to the uncle as the stealer of 
is book. 18 He also referred to poisoning of food on account of which he could not reproduce 
the work. Sankara, then, wrote out (not dictated) the Pancapadika portion, which had been 
read out to him before. 

It is worth noting that Govindanatha refers to a similar discussion regarding pilgrimage 
but it is between Sankara and Govindamuni, sometime after initiation. He does not narrate 
this story of Padmapada’s work being destroyed by his uncle. It is also to be noted tht 
Cidvilasa also (not to mention Anant., Br. Saras., and Valli.) do not give this story at all. 

The story of Padmapada’s pilgrimage appears improbable - particularly the part 
relating to the discussion between Padma. and Sankara. Perhaps, that is why Sada. curtailed 
the discussion while Nila, dropped it altogether. It seems more natural that a disciple like 


16. Vide his book ‘&ankaracarya’, pp. 18 and 19. 

17. Vide his tff - p.8. 
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Padma. would ever wish to be in the company of his master and would never think of leaving 
him for pilgrimage - much less would he keep arguing with Sankara over its advantages and 
its necessity. The latter part of the story, however, relating to the destruction of Padma.'s work 
is not altogether impossible. Fanatical devotion to any creed is capable of such an extremism, 
even to the point of self-destruction and even though the story of food poisoning is referred to 
as a mere heresay (aitihya) by Vya. and Mad., that also may have been attempted. It, however, 
seems that by the grace of God, Padma. was able somehow to recover or reproduce the first 
portion of his work, which has survived to our own day. The version of Raja. D. and G.V.K., 
therefore, appears to be more reliable than that of Vya. and Co. It may even be said that the 
version of Raja. D. and G.V.K. is even better than an alternative interpretation that the whole 
episode is only an attempt to account for the loss of the remaining portion of Padma.s work, 
in the course of time. 

Sankara’s mutts 

Even like the triumphant tour, the establishment of mutts at various places in India for 
the propagation of his theories was one of the main acts of Sankara. 

Recently, there has been a great controversy over the number of mutts established by 
Sankara. No one denies that he established four mutts at Spigeri, Dwaraka, Jagannathapurl 
and Badarikasrama, each of which was placed in charge of one of his principal disciples. The 
dispute arose when Kanci people began to claim that a fifth and a parent mutt was established 
by Sankara at Kanci. Till then, Srngeri-mutt was regarded as the first and the parent mutt 
established by Sankara, though the other three also were regarded as equally independent 
ones, I have tried to collect some material on the subject and tried to get at the core of the fight 
by contacting the heads of the two mutts and also some other persons. As, however, the 
material has not been completely made available to me so far, I have to be content with stating 
the two positions and to deal with the question mainly by reference to what is gathered from 
Sahkara-Vijayas and the material that has come to my hands. 

The controversy seems to be pretty old but probably took a concrete shape some 120 
years back, when the question of Tatanka-pratistha of the Goddess Akhilandesvari at 
Jambukesvarain came up. The facats of this case have already been given in Chapter IV. The 
£rngeri-mutt lost to the Kanci-mutt, whose claim was upheld by the court. £ri Sunderamaiah, 
a pleader from Tinneveli and a champion of the §mgeri mutt, says that the decision of the 
court was only Jus Tertil and does not prove the right of the Kanci mutt to the performance of 
the pratistha. 19 

The controversy got a fresh impetus about 25 years ago i.e. about 193 4 A.D. when 
Kanci-Swamiji went to the north, first to Allahabad and then to Kasi. It was during this visit 


18. Read : G.V.K. - HI : 4 
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that the controversy regarding the validity of the Kahcl mutt as the fifth one, established by 
Sankara, flared up. Partisans of Srngeri-mutt published a booklet called 
in which the*signatories challenged the claim of the Kanci-mutt on several grounds. There 
was lot of maneuvering on both sides - particularly on that of the Kanci people and 

ultimately, the latter produced two works, viz., (1) and (2) 

sfftTT^Tl'll6dT«t1 have been able to get copies of these two works but could not get one of 
the ‘Vimarsa’, The second of thte two pro-Kanci works is an answer to the ‘VimarSa’ and is 
signed by no less than eighty Sastrins of Benares. 

Srngeri position is that Sankara established four mutts only and they did not include 
one at Kanci. The Srhgeri-swamiji was most emphatic on this point. Sri Sunderamaiah tells us 
that “in the year 188 6 (stated to be Vikrama Saka = 18 2 9 A.D.), there was a conference of 
Pandits and Mathadhipatis at Benares, otherwise known as Benares Vyavastha of Vikrama 
Saka. It was then resolved that Adi Sankara founded only four mutts and the new claim of the 
Kancl-Kumbakonam people was thereby negatived. This resolution of 188 6 has been signed 
by 7 9 heads of mutts and Pandits, five of whom happen to be the Pandits of south India. 20 
The learned pleader adds on the next page that “this resolution of 1886 was confirmed with 
greater vehemence in 1934”, 21 when once more, at the meeting on 30.9.1934 in 

Biharipuri mutt, the Pandits came to the conclusion that they could not go back upon their 

earlier Benares Vyavastha of 188 6 (Vikrama Saka). 

This contention is based on the following arguments mainly : 

* 

(1) No biography except Sankara Vijaya of Anant. nor any extant Mathammaya testifies to 
the establishment of a mutt at Kanci by Adi Sankara. Anant.’s work is an unreliable 
document and its statements are valueless. 

(2) The Kumbakonam mutt is of a very recent origin, say after about 17 20 A.D. and prior 
to that, nothing like a Kanci Sankara mutt existed. The socalled mutt in Kanci itself is 
very late - in fact it came into existence after the Upanisad-Brahmendra mutt which 
came into being about 200 years back. 

Shri Sunderamaiah quotes approvingly Mr. T. Gopinath Rao’s remark that “it is only at 
a comparatively later period, a new matha seems to have been erected in Siva-Kanci and that 
the tradition of their removal to Tanjore is comparatively a recent one and consequently 
(not?) worth believing.” 22 He even seems to agree with MM K.V. Panthulu who “seems to 
have stated in a condemnatory language, that the Kumbakonam mutt bought a Sudra house in 
Kanci and newly built a mutt there in the latter half of the 1 9th century. 23 

(3) The so-called Gururatnamala, purporting to record the genealogy of the heads of 
Kanci-pitha, is a faked document, which only lists together eminent men in different 
fields as successive heads of the Kamakoti-pitha. Sri Sunderamaiah’s friend, Sri A. 
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Chidambaran lyah Garu, has written an extensive essay, 24 still unpublished, on this 
question of Kamakoti claim. The writer has tried his best to disprove the list of the 
heads of Kanci mutt by a rigorous analysis of each Guru’s particulars as supplied by 
Gururatnamala and Punya6loka-manjari. Mr. Sunderamiah himself has tried to show 
serious discrepancies in the Guru-parampara as published by the mutt and by a 
Kumbakonam Gastrin - Mr. Atreya Krsna Sastrigal. 

(4) Indra-Sarasvati order has no sanction of the scriptures. 

(5) After distribution of the four Mahavakyas, the fifth mutt is left without any Mahavakya 
for initiation. 

(6) The Kumbakonam mutt possessed in 1825 A.D. about 125 copper - plate grants, 
each consisting of five or six plates. 25 As against this, only ten grants were published by 
Shri T.A. Gopinatha Rao in 1916 A.D. The rest of the grant - plates are reported to 
have been melted down for preparing copper - vessels. Mr. Sunderamaiah's inference 
from this is that the alleged possession of the grants in the hands of the Kumbakonam 
agraharam should have been only as trustees or agents of the Srngeri mutt and “the new 
claim assumed (by the Kanci mutt) in later years.... might have been the cause of the 
wanton destruction of all the 115 grants because they should have been given to. 
Srngeri Sarada mutt itself. 26 He has tried to subject all the grants, printed and published 
by Mr. G. Rao, to a rigorous analysis and to show that “the grants now published in 
1916 do not support the new claim of the mutt, which may be taken only as an 

honourable encroachment on the properties of the Srngeri mutt . 27 

* 

1 shall now first deal with the evidence supplied by Sankara Vijayas and Mathamnayas 
and then turn to other sources and the relative validity of the two positions viz., of Srngeri and 
Kanci. 

All Sankara Vijayas agree that after converting Mandana into a Sannyasin, Sankara, with 

* 

his disciples, came down to Srngeri, where he stayed for a considerable period of time. 
Surprisingly enough, however, biograhers like Vya., Miid., Sada. and Nila, make no explicit 

reference to the establishment of a mutt by Sankara at that place. Madhava, at 

* 

XIII : 65 - 6 9, refers to the creation of a prasada and establishment of Sarada and at 
XVI : 93, to an asrama at Srngeri. This is all that Madhava has to say about Sankara’s 
establishment work at Srngeri but most evidently, this is not establishment of a mutt. If the 
establishment of a KamaksI temple or even passing away at Kanci cannot be construed to 
mean that a mutt also was established at the place, establishment of a prasada for Sarada and 

19. Vide his booklet Sri Srngeri Sarada mutt. 

20. Vide his booklet Sri Srngeri Sarada mutt, p.15. l - 

21. Ibid., p.16. - 
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Sri Saradamba Mandir, Sringeri 


establishment of Sarada cannot mean establishment 
of a mutt at Spigeri. Sadananda does not refer to this 
prasada or asrama also. Nila, in Chapter V, refers to a 
prasada for Druhinahgana and a separate Sarada- 
temple. Thus, none of these three, who are 
recognised adherents of the Srngeri mutt tells us in 
clear terms that a mutt was established at the place by 
Sankara. In fact, all these writers describe Sankara’s 
visit to Dvaraka and BadarikaSrama but make 
absolutely no reference to the establishment of any 


mutt at any of these places. 


On the contrary, it is Anant., who is described by the partisans of the 
Sfhgeri mutt and Br.Saras., who is patently a pro-KancI writer, that have 
clearly stated that Sankara established a Sricakra or Vidyayantra and a mutt 
at Srngeri. Cidvilasa, who is followed by Br. Saras, says the same thing and 
Valll., whose source of information is the same as that of Anant., clearly 
refers to a mutt as having been established by Sankara at Srngeri, with 
Sarada as the deity of the place. It has already been stated at the beginning 
of this chapter that according to Citsukha also, Sankara established a mutt 

at Srngeri though he gives it as the fourth in the order of 
establishment. According to Pr. S.V. also, such a mutt 
was established at Srngeri. 




Sri Saradamba of 
Sara da pith am 
at Sringeri 


The point in giving these details about the establishment of a mutt at 

Srngeri is to show that when the partisans of this mutt say that the 

establishment of a mutt at Kanci is not supported by any Sankara Vijaya 

except that of Anant., they want to suggest that such an establishment 

ought to have been supported by writers like Madhava. (In this case, it has 

to be remembered that these partisans are ot, at all aware of Sankara 

sn Kamakshi Devi Vijayas of Citsukha, Anandagiri, Br. Saras, or Valll. or the relation of 
°i sn Kanchi Kamakoti § a nkara-Vijayas of Anant., Mad., and Valll. to Pr.S.V. of Anandagiri). If 

t’CCUKlfTI 

this is the suggestion, it recoils upon themselves in that none of these three 


22. Vide Sri Srngeri Sarada Mutt, p. 14. 

23. Vide the booklet Sri Srngeri Sarada Mutt, p. 14. 

24. I was shown a type-written copy of this essay at Kalati by Mr. K.S. Sundaramaiah. 

25. Vide the article “The Kamakoti Pitham - Historical value of Kanci records” by Shri M. 
Subramanyan in Hindu dated 27.6.1954. 

26. Vide his Sri Srngeri Sarada mutt, p.19. 

27. Vide, p.24. 
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or four works clearly refers to thte establishment of any mutt at Spigeri and on the contrary it 
is the pro-KancI works that do it. 

Coming to the question of a mutt, having been established by Sankara at KancI, it has to 
be admitted at the outset that except Anant. and Br. Saras., no other biographer makes any 
reference to such a mutt. It is, however, submitted that an argumentum ex-silentio has to be 
used very cautiously. It has already been shown that as many as four main biographers, three 
of them patent adherents of Srngeri Mutt, make no reference to the establishment of that mutt 
by Sankara. In fact, none except Cidvilasa and G.V.K. describe the establishment of any mutt 
at any of the three other main places, viz., Dvaraka, BadarikaSrama and Jagannathapurl and 
yet no one has, so far, thought of denying or even questioning the establishment of any of 
these mutts by Sankara. Hence, merely because the establishment of a mutt at KancI is not 
described by anyone except one or two, we cannot conclude that no such mutt was ever 
created by Sankara. 

As to the reliability fo the two works of Anant. and Br. Saras., who refer to KancI mutt, I 
have said enough in Chapter IV. Even though we may keep aside the work of Br. Saras., we 
cannot dispose of the work of Anant., which, as has been shown already, seems to follow 
Anandagiri (Pr.S.V.) very closely, even more closely and faithfully than does Madhava, who 
claims to have epitomised it but who seems to have taken great liberties with the same. 

One circumstance is worth noting. Except Vya. and Sada. almost all the biographers tell 
us that Sankara went to KancI, where he established KamaksI temple and founded the two 
cities, Siva KancI and Visnu KancI. Madhava also refers to the creation of Suradhama at KancI 
by Sankara and Dhanapati, his commentator, explains Madhava’s statement by a reference to 
what, most probably, was Pr.S.V. of Anandagiri. The quotation refers to the two cities and to 
the temple but not to any mutt, as having been established there by Sankara. KancI, even to 
date, is included among the seven cities that confer salvation and in Sankara’s days also was 
a great seat of learning. It will be shown in the next chapter that the last two important events 
in Sankara’s life, viz., his ascending the Sarvajna-pltha and his passing away must have taken 
place at KancI only. In these circumstances, it seems safe to infer that Sankara also established 
a mutt for himself at the place where, in all probability, he passed the last days of his life and 
ultimately laid down his body. It is even possible to surmise that Dhanapati has deliberately 
omitted that portion from Anand., which referred to the establishment of a mutt at KancI. 

A very curious circumstances is to be found in C.V.K. In Chapter III, it refers to Sankara 
hlaving envisaged five mutts for his four disciples and himself . 28 

The commentary explains in similar terms. 29 The statement, coming as it does from a 
work of the Srngeri Mutt, clearly refers to a fifth mutt, envisaged by Sankara for himself, 
though unfortunately, the work does not give the location of the fifth mutt. KancI people also 
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hold that Sankara established a fifth mutt for himself at Kanci. No one has, so far, tried to 
explain this reference in G.V.K., consistently with the Sriigeri position with regard to the 
establishment of Karici-mutt. 

From the few Mathamnyas collected by me, I find that almost no two Maths agree in 
respect of the different particulars. In fact, the same Mathamaya is given differently by 
different sources. The §mgeri Mafha assigns Padmapada to Dvaraka mutt and Hastamalaka to 
Govardhana mutt, which is opposed to their respective traditions, to Citsukha’s version and to 
the version of the principal Mathamnaya-Setu, which is ascribed to Sankara himself and 
which appears to be more reliable than the other Matha.s. This setu also, given as one by Mr. 
Bodas, is found split up in five different parts, with variation in distribution and order of 
stanzas, which, however, substantially remain the same. This setu refers to Kamaksi as the 
devata of the Sriigeri mutt, which like others is a Sarada mutt and where Sankara established 

/ y 

Sarada as the deity of the place. Kamaksi was established at Kanci by Sankara some time after 
the establishment of the Sriigeri mutt. It, therefore, seems doubtful whether Sankara wrote this 
setu as claimed in its colophon or it was done by some one else later. The reference therein by 
the author to himself in the first person and that too as the representative of Kali Age, on a par 
with Brahma in Krta Age and so on, 30 adds to this doubt further. Mr. Bodas’ inference, 
therefore, that these Matharrmayas and this setu seem to have been prepared at or after the 
time of Vidyaranya, who re-established the Snigeri mutt on a strong footing, seems to have 
considerable meaning. If, therefore, they do not refer to the establishment of a mutt at Kanci, 
it cannot be considered to be conclusive. 

Susama quotes from Pr.S.V. and Br.$.V. some Amnayas, called Maulamnayas, 31 
which, barring certain minor discrepancies in the former, testify to the establishment of a mutt 
at Kanci by Sankara. Similarly, it quotes from these two works, stanzas in other connections 32 
which also testify to the existence of a Sarada mutt at Kanci. In addition to this, we have the 
explicit, statement of Mr. T.S.N. Sastri that according to Citsukha, Sankara established the 
fifth mutt at Kanci, where he himself stayed during the last days of his life. 

Coming to the copper-plates, published by Mr. T. Gopinatha Rao, we find that out of 
the ten grants, Grant Nos.VI and VII are not useful for our purpose. They do not give'us any 
useful information and hence can be left out of consideration altogether. The remaining eight 
grants are issued in favour of some persons, who, from the particulars given, can be very 
easily identified with the heads of some Sankara mutt at Kanci. The different grantees of these 
grants are: 


28. Read : 

4Ki'j|+fl #i=Risftm*r i 

il - in : 23. 
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(1) Grant No. 1(1291 A.D.) : 

(2) Grant No.II & III 

(Sam. 1429 i.e. 1507 A.D.) 

(3) Grant No.1V 

(Sali.Saka 1444 i.e. 1522 A.D.) 

(4) Grant No.V , 

(Saka 1450 i.e. 15 28 A.D.) 

(5) Grant No.VlII 

<$aka 16 30 i.e. 1708 A.D.) 

(6) Grant No.IX - 

Hijra §aka 1088 i.e. 1710 A.D.) 

(7) Grant No.X 

(§aka 1608 i.e. 1686 A.D.) 


§ankaraya Yogi or Sankara Yogi, residing 
at a mutt west of Hastteailanatha. 

Mahadeva Sarasvati, disciple of SadaSiva 
Sarasvati. 

Candra-cuda Sarasvati. 

Sadasiva Sarasvati, disciple of 
Candrasekhara Sarasvati. 

Loka Guru Srimad Sankaracarya 
Swamuluvasu. 

Swami Paramahamsa Parivraja-kacarya of 
Sarada mutt in KanchT, otherwise known as 
Satyavrata Ksetra. 

The donee is Mahadevendra Sarasvati, 
disciple of Candra6ekharendra Sarasvati. 



It is absolutely clear that all these eight grants refer to a Sankaracarya Svami while at 
least three grants, namely I, IX, and X, very explicitly refer to a Sarada Mutt at Kanci. Mr. K.S. 
Sunderamaiah has subjected these grants to a critical examination and tried to show that they 
are not genuine and prove nothing for the Kanci mutt. His treatment of the whole subject 
shows a highly prejudiced mind and that was also my personal impression about his attitude 
to the subject, during my contact with him at Kaladi. He seemed impervious to any argument 


29. Read : 3TTWT *5 at%T ftlTOTT to; 1 

30. Read : fk fcspjWT I 

SRft an m II last stanza. 

31. See commentary on G.R.M. - Stanza 19. 

3 2. Read : 

(i) 1 

TOfw sfalTCTOf WS: II ST.5f.fr. - on G.R.M. - Stanza 32 P. 33 

(ii) srwirer^ II Ibid. 

(iii) k'ffrf<i«w 1 ^ 1 Ibid. P. 3 5 11 f.^f.fr. 
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against the theory he had evolved which he seemed bent upon proving at any cost and that 
same attitude he has betrayed in his booklet, “§ri Srngeri Sarada Mutt.” He has tried to point 
out discrrepancies in (i) the names of the heads of the Kanci mutt, and <ii) the years of issue in 
terms of Saka or Sarhvat reckoning, mentioned in the grants but none of these is so formidable 
as to discredit the grants altogether. 

(i) While discussing Grant No.IV, he says that the grantees name Candra-cudendra 

Sarasvati does not tally with the name of that Aarrya, as given in G.R.M. Generally, 

he compares the names of Acaryas in the grants with those in the list of Acaryas, 

published by Mr. A.K. Sastrigal. In this case, the name in the grant tallies with Mr. 
/ 

Sastrigal’s list and hence he resorts to the G.R.M. to point out the discrepancy. In the 
copy of G.R.M. in my possession, however, the name of the head is given as in the 
grant and not as stated by Mr. Sunderamaiah. 

Similarly, while discussing Gr.V, he says that the grantee’s name Sadasiva Sarasvati, 
given therein does not tally with that in Mr. Sastrigal’s list, which gives it as Sarvajha 
Sadasiva Bodhendra Sarassvati. Ordinary commensense is sufficient to show that 
the former is only a short form of the latter, who can be identified from his guru s 
name, Candrasekhara Sarasvati, whose name, Mr. Sunderamaiah is forced to admit, 
tallies with the one in the G.R.M. This Guru is the same as the grantee of Gr.No.IV. 
There is not much distinction between Candracuda and Candrasekhara. The one is 
used for the other. 

(ii) While computing time also, he shows a similar attitude. Particularly in the case of 
Grant Nos. II and III, he tries to show that the §aka year 14 29 does not tally with 
the name of the cyclic year, 6ukla, mentioned therein. §ukla falls fn $aka 14 3 2 
i.e. 1510 A.D. Mahadeva Sarassvati, the grantee in the case, died in 15 0 7 A.D. 
and thereafter, another aacrya held the seat. Thus, he wants to show that the time 
and the name of the acarya do not agree. In this case, we find that but for Sukla, all 
the details will tally since §aka 14 2 9 - 1507 A.D. It is quite likely that this name 
is a mistake. This does not seem to be such a formidable discrepancy as to 
discredit the grant altogether. 

While discussing Grants Nos. IV, V and VIII also, he has given different 
equivalents which, however, do not conflict with the periods of the grantees 
concerned but the attempt shows the prejudiced mind. 

(iii) Mr. Sunderamiah’s attitude is visible in a third place. Grant No.I refers in clear 
terms to a Sankaracarya Svami at what can be definitely identified as Visnu-Kancl. 
Mr. H. Krsna §astri raised a doubt about the identity of this Svami or §ankaraya 
Yogi with the head of the mutt at Conjeevaram. Mr. Gopinatha Rao has answered 
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this criticism and cleared this doubt most effectively and convincingly. Mr. 
Sunderamiah still quotes Mr. Sastri only and disposes of Mr. Rao s answer as “an 
overpitched observation.” This is sufficient comment on Mr. Sunderamiah’s 
method of treating the subject. 

In addition to this Grant 1, Grant IX also seems conclusive in its reference to daily 

• * . • , 

offerings to God Candramaulilvara, feeding of brahmine and instruction in Advaita 
philosophy. This grant, moreover, distinctly refers to Svami Paramahamsa 
Parivrajakacarya of the Sarada mutt in Kanci. Mr. Sunderamiah’s remarks, 
therefore, that the emperor’s name is not mentioned and that the grant appears to 
be after all a general order & c., is absolutely worthless to disprove Kanci claim. 
Only blind prejudice will discredit such clear evidence and reject the rightful claim 
of the other side. The published grants form part of the group of 125 grants 
reported to be existing in 1817 A.D. and though, unfortunately enough, the 
remaining are reported lost today, there is no convincing reason put forward by 
Mr. Sunderamiah to prove that the present ones are not genuine. The reasons that 
he has shown have been proved to be fjimsy and altogether unsatisfactory and, 
therefore, it is not possible to agree with his conclusion that “the grants now 
published in 1916 do not support the new claim of the Matha, which may be 
taken only as an honourable encroachment on the properties of the Srngeri mutt.” 
On the contrary, they prove the existence of a Sankara Sarada Mutt at Kanci long 
before the Kumbakonam Mutt came into existence. The possession by this latter 
mutt, of all the 125 grants, including the published one, may only prove the 

theory of shifting of the Kancl mutt to that place due to unfavourable 

# 

circumstances at Kanci on account of political changes and unrest. 

The stock argument of Mr. Sunderamiah is that the grants do not refer to any mutt 
in Kanci and to the Indra-Sarasvati title. Enough has already been said about the 
first of these two factors. Regarding the second, it isnot clear, in what terms that 
reference is required by the learned pleader. Many of the grants do refer to the 
Sarasvati part of the title. The necessity, however, of the whole title being 
mentioned in such documents is not understood. Most obviously, the persons 
issuing or writing the grants, have used short forms only or made mere references 
to Sankaracarya Svami, without mentioning their tide at all. Has any rule been 

i 9 

observed in the case of grants to the Srrigeri mutt that the full titles of the grantees 
are invariably mentioned in all of them? 

The copper-plates alone, then, independently of any other evidence, prove three 
things:- 
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(i) That a mutt of Sankara did exist at Kanci. 

(ii) The mutt must have existed from the 1 3th cent. A.D. and hence the Kancl-claim 
does not rest upon the Kumbakonam mutt being as ancient .as the time of 
Sankara. 

(iii) The list of successors at the (Kancl) mutt also stands fairly well proved in respect 
of the respective time - periods of the different acaryas. 

The line of successors at Kancl mutt is proved in part in another way also. 

There is no doubt the first three persons viz., Sankara, Sure6vara and Sarvajhatman, 
every succeeding being the disciple of every preceding. The next two in the line are Satyaboth 
and Jnanottama. The latter of these two wrote a commentary called Candrika on Suresvara’s 
Naiskarmyasiddhi. In the concluding two stanzas, he refers to both his Guru and his 
Paramaguru, i.e. to Satyabodha and Sarvajhatman. 33 This means that these five are 
connected together by Guru-disciple relation. The next two are Suddhananda and 
Anandajnana alias Anandagiri, the latter being the disciple of the former, a fact clearly 
indicated by the colophons to Anandagiri’s commentary on Sankara’s Sutra-bhasya and his 
other works like the Gita Bhasya. There is of course no relation established between 
Jnanottama and Suddhananda. This, however, is sufficient to show that the line of successors 
at Kancl is not without any meaning altogether - perhaps it has a very sound basis. 

One more detail regarding the Mahavakya for this mutt. According to Kancl tradition, 
Ttrflcf represents their Mahavakya and in actual practice, the new occupant of the seat is 
initiated into all the four Mahavakyas, which are represented by this small mantra. This 
practice, it is said, is due to the fact that Sankara himself was the founder and first occupant of 
this Pitha and he himself was initiated into all the four Mahavakyas by his Guru. This last fact 
is mentioned by as many as five biographers, viz., Cidvilasa, Tiru.D., Madhava, Sadananda 
and Nilakantha, the last three being adherents of the Srngeri mutt. 34 This practice continues 
even today, at the Kancl Pitha. 


33. Read : 

Suresvara also is touched thus : 

l 


Candrika - Introductory stanza). 
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The foregoing discussion is sufficient to show that even like the other four mutts, 
Sankara must have established a fifth one at Kahcl and perhaps himself became its first head. 
It is not necessary to consider the statement that this mutt was created as the controlling 
power over the other four. The present Svamiji does not make that claim and we can leave 
this point out of consideration. 

Regarding the order of the establishment of these mutts, it has been said already that 

Citsukha’s statement in the matter seems to be the most natural and the mutts may have been 

/ 

established at Dvaraka, Badarikasrama, Jagannatha Puri, Srhgeri and Hand, though the years 
of their establishment, as mentioned by Citsukha, may be a matter of dispute. 

Regarding the first heads of these five mutts, there is no dispute regarding the Jyotir- 
mutt and Kahcl mutt, where Tofaka and Sankara respectively occupied the seats. Regarding 
the other three mutts, except the version of Pr.S.V., the other Mathamnayas including the 
‘Setu also, agree in placing Pfthvidhara or Hastamalaka at Srhgeri, Padmapada at 
Govardhana and Visvarupa at Dvaraka. There is, of course, some variation in these names 
because both Srhgeri and Dvaraka claim Suresvara as their first head. It has, however, been 
shown in the last chapter that Suresvara could not have been placed at any one of these and 
that this confusion was due to the supposed identity of Visvarupa and Suresvara which, 
however, has been disproved. The first head Brahmesvarupacarya at Dwaraka has been 
shown to have been the same as Visvarupa, brother of Mandana according to Cit. Now, no 

one has placed Padmapada at Srhgeri and with Dvaraka’s first head decided, Padmapada’s 

- - 

place at Govardhana and consequently Hastamalakas place at Srhgeri are easily determined. 
The first name of Hastamalaka was Prthvldhara. 

One more point deserves to be noted. At the four of the main mutts, Dvaraka, 
Govardhana, Srhgeri and Kahcl, one linga called Candramauli^vara is worshipped daily by 
the reigning head. At the latter two mutts, one Ratnagarbha Ganesacha is also worshipped 
every day. The copper-plates discussed in the preceding pages, refer to a Candra Lingam at 
Kanci. The question is : What is the origin of these two? Once more, Madhava group of 
biograhphers fails to enlighten us on the point. From among the rest, only Cidvilasa, Br. Saras. 

34. Vide (i) tf.f4.ft, - IX : 18 to 20 (ii) tf.tfj, - in : 2 (iii) tf. tf. 44 - V : 102 

(IV) W&.W. - III : 75 (V) tf.tf.tft. - II : 66. 

35. Read : 4-swVitf i 

ftf4 IrsMTTft^N I <1 4# 4 11 tf.ft.ft. - IX : 53 

36. Read : id'uftfyiH I 

41 ?TW474 Ii f.tf.ft. Ch.XIII. 
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and G.V.K. refer to the same. 

Cid. says that when Govindamuni initiated Sankara into the four Mahavakyas, he 
handed over to him the Candramauliivara lingam and Ratnagarbha Ganesha, obtained from 
Lord Siva in the line of Gurus. 35 This is a very natural story. 

Br. Saras, says that Gaudapada initiated Sankara into Sannyasa, at the request of 
Govindamuni, who at the instance of Gauddpada, gave Sankara Ratnagarbha Ganesa and 
Candramaulisvara. 36 

G.V.K. tells us that Sankara banded over both these to ViSvarupa for worship, 37 where 
by Visvarupa, the work evidently means Suresvara. It has already been shown that SureSvara 
belonged to Kanci, if he belonged to any mutt but certainly not to Srngeri. It is, however, not 
possible to say how the two lingams and Ganesas are to be accounted for. 

Br. Saras, has referred to as many as eleven lingas, given to Sankara by Lord Siva 
Himself. According to him, Sankara distributed them as follows 

(1) (2) (3) 

(4) WTT^-qirf^T (5) STCTT - SIH'f&^l (6) ^MHlfe$4 38 

At the beginning of Chapter V of his work, Valli. refers to five Sphatika-lirigas, brought 
by Sankara. He does not mention their names but tells us later that he set up (1 > at 

Kedara, (2) H<fc4?r at Nilakanthaksetra, to which place he went from Dvaraka and (3) at 

Srngeri. Two lingas are left and so are two mutts - Govardlhana and Kanci and it may be 
inferred that according to Valli, they were established at these two places. This will prove that 
according to Valli. also, a follower of Srngeri mutt, Sankara had established a mutt at Kanci, in 
addition to the four. 

Sivarahasya, regarded as an arsa work, also refers to five lingas, as having been given to 
Sankara by Lord Siva. 39 It, however, does not give their distribution. 


38 . Read : w 3 wrM 11 

3 p-ttM gtr 1 
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39. Read to 11 . 

40. Vide Markandeya Samhita - Khanda 72, Parispanda 7, St. 7 to 11. 
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Markendeya Samhita also refers to five lingas brought by Sankara from Kailasa. It gives 
their distribution as follows 

(1) (2) (3) 

(4) (5) 

Br. Saras., VallT. and Markandeya Samhita are agreed that Yogalinga and Bhogalinga 
were placed at Kanci and Spigeri respectively. According to all these three, therefore, Sankara 
must have established a mutt at Kanci. The Mark. Sam. also expressly refers to the 
establishment of such a mutt at two places. 41 

The claim of the Kanci mutt, as having been established by Sankara himself, thus seems 
to rest on fairly strong grounds. The question can be finally decied if works like Br. S.V. of 
Citsukha, Pr. S.V, of Anandagiri and Sahkarendra Vilasa of Vakpatibhatta become available. 
Till such time, we have to rest content with the type of evidence adduced so far. It seems that 
all this Sarikaracarya-business is so old that the originals have safely been deposited into 
oblivion and the lack of historical sense on the part of our biographers has confounded the 
confusion. That is why, even though Sankara did establish and himself occupy a mutt at 
Kanci, no trace of it, more reliable and conclusive than the one adduced here, is found today. 


41. Vide Khanda 72 : Pari.7 : Stanza 6 and 72 : 8 :5. 

ft * 
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Chapter - XII 

THE FINAL PHASE AND THE END 

We have practically come to the end of Sankara's life. Only the last days remain to be 
described, with the one important event, viz., Sarvajnapitharohana, which was the crowning 
feature of ail his achievements. Before coming to that incident proper, a few minor stories 
given by Br. Saras, need a passing notice. 

According to Br. Saras, Sankara established the Srhgeri mutt at the instance of Lord. 
Siva. He had come there along with Sarasvati, wife of Mandana. When people heard of 
Sankara’s arrival, they came to see him and so came Virasena, the king of the place. 1 He told 
Sankara that following King Sudhanvana’s command, he had given up the Jain religion. 
Then, at the command of Sankara, he built there, at the hands of eminent architects, a grand 
and an extensisve mutt for Sankara to stay. He also established Sarada and Vidyayantra and in 
that Vidyayantra, he established all the deities. Suresvara was placed in charge of the mutt. 
Sankara stayed at this place for some time and then started for Kanci, along with his disciples. 
At that time, Suresvara requested permission to go with him by allowing him to place his own 
disciple Jnanananda as the head of the mutt, to which Sankara consented. Suresvara then 
enjoined upon the King, Virasena to help Jnanananda in his administration. Travelling by 
stages, Sankara, with his disciples, reached KancI where he worshipped Ekamranatha, 
Kamaksi and Varadaraja. 

At Kanci, some people came and told Sankara that Kamaksi ate people at night. She 

* 

lived in a hole (bilakasa) in the earth and used to come out at night. Sankara, therefore, slept 
outside the temple and protected himself by a Yantra. When she came, she was troubled by 
flames issuing from the Yantra and consequently went back. Sankara followed her into the 
cave, placed one Sricakra at its entrance and thus controlled her. 2 

Some other day, we are told, the sage Durvasas came to see Sankara, who paid his 
respects to him. Durvasas told him that he knew Sankara to be an incarnation of Lord Siva, 
born for establishing Advaita on earth. 

* 

Another day, we are told, King Rajasena of Kanci had come to see Sankara, who told 
him that instead of the threefold division Siva, Visnu and Sakti, there should be only a twofold 
division, Siva and Visnu. He, therefore, asked Rajasena to rearrange the city as Sivakanci and 
Visnu-KancI and build temples to Siva, Visnu and Kamaksi, for the benefit of the people. The 
king did accordingly. He established a golden image of Kamaksi and in front of Her, 
established the famous Kamakoti or Sri Cakra and also built a big mutt for Sankara’s 

1. Read : ajNwfoiH I 

mm-. II. 

2. Read : mm g wft: II. 
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residence. Sankara then asked Suresvara to teach him his commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sutras. 

Another story is told that at the same place, a dumb son of a brahmin came to Sankara 
and expressed a desire to read his commentary on the Sutras. Sankara, thereupon, performed 
Paricadasi-Japa ten times and threw a leaf into the boy’s mouth, with the result that he began 
to talk excellently. Sankara then asked him to stand at a distance of 500 feet and to praise 
Parambika and then approach him for Bhasya. The boy stood as instructed and for every step 
he took, he composed one stanza in praise of Parambika. At the end of the last step, he came 
to Sankara, who taught him ‘Bhasya. Thereafter, at the instance of the Goddss, he entered the 
fold and through Sankara’s grace, attained liberation. 

■ 

Regarding these stories, the following points may be noted. 

Story No. 1 

In the first place, the first head of Smgeri mutt was Hastamalaka and not Suresvara, the 
next person to occupy the seat, according to G.V.K., 3 Mr. T.K. Balasubramania Aiyer 4 and 

f _ 

Gurupararhpara, published by Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam, the first two being staunch 
adherents of that mutt, was Bodhaghanavarya or Nityabodhaghanacarya and not Jhanananda. 

Story No. 2 

According to Susama, Br. S.V. also alludes to a similar story of Sankara rendering some 
fierce Goddess mild. We are, however, not allowed to know the name of the Goddess or even 
the place with certainly, where the incident took place. 

I was told a story by the present Kanci Svamiji (Paramacarya) that the Goddess 
Akhilandesvari at Jambukesvaram (near Trichiropoiy) was very fierce and used to burn 
everything before Her, even the archaka. At the instance of the people, therefore, Sankara 
drew the Ugra kala out of Her by setting up an image of Ganesa, Her favourite son in front of 
Her and by fixing two Tafarikas on Her two ears. 6 

It is difficult to express an opinion about the validity of the story but it is clear that Br. 
Saras.’s version is only a corrupt form of the above story. 

Story No. 3 

This is a story in the manner of the Puranas and can be rejected forthwith. 

Story No. 4 

This only represents the arrangement of the original city of the king of the place into two 


3. Vide, IV : 5. 

4. Vide - Greatness of Srngeri, p. 78. 

5. Vide JiWAKiwl*! Stanza, st.13 

6. This story is repeated in the Kanci mutt publication - - pp.32 and 33. 
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cities, probably at the instance of Sankara. 

Story No. 5 

This seems to be the story of the famous Muka-Kavi, who is said to have become the 
1 8th or the 2 Oth head of the Kahcl Pitha. 

His 500 stanzas are well-known as Muka-PancaSati. He is connected with Sankara, by 
means of this story. Further comment is needless. 

This brings us to the first main incident, viz., Sankara’s ascending the Sarvanna-plfha. 

This event has been placed by all, except Cid., at the end of Sankara’s life, the last 
important act he did. Cid., however, places it immediately after King Rajasena, builds the 
Kamak^i temple and the two cities Siva Kanci and Visnu Kahcl. Vya. puts it after the 
Hastamalaka incident, which accroding to him, comes last in Sankara’s life. Sankara is then 
taken from Sri Valli Agrahara to Kasmira. According to Mad., Sada. and Nila, it took place 
after Sankara’s meeting with Gauddpada, on the banks of the Manikarnika river at Ka£i. G.V.K. 
says that Sankara went to Kasi from Jagannathapuri. From Kasi, Sankara went to Kasmira for 
ascending the Pitha. According to G.V.K., however, incidents like erecting the Narayanagara 
at Badarivana, encounter with Bhairava, visit to Nepal, took place after this incident. 
According to all these writers except Cid., the pitha was in Kasmira while according to 
Govindanatha, Cid., Raja. D. and Br. Saras., it was at Kanci. This point will be discussed at the 
end of this topic. 

Vya., Govind., Mad., Sada. and Nila, tell us that Sankara came to know that in Kasmira, 
there was a Sarvajnapitha, which had four doors, one for each direction. Excepting the 
southern door, the other three had been opened by Pandits from those particular directions, 
after establishing their Sarvajnatva. The southern door was still not opened by any person. 
G.V.K. says the same thing with the difference that Sankara went to Kasmira first and there he 
came to know about the pithal According to Cid., when Sankara got built the two cities, Siva 
Kanci and Visnu Kanci and temple to KamakSi, a heavenly voice aked him to ascend that 
throne, which was at Kanci itself. Br. Saras, version is quite a novel one. 

Some day during his stay at Kanci, Sankara was visited by King Rajasena. At that time, 
Suresvara asked him to prepare a pitha, called Sarvajna-pitha, made of gold and bedecked 
with precious stones and adorned with steps. On the first step, sixty-four artistic deities 
should be set up in the form of a birhba. Then their Guru Bhagavan Sankara would ascend it 
for none else was competent to do so. 7 The king prepared a ‘pitha accordingly and Sankara, 
after worshipping Gane6a and other deities, made ready to ascent it. 

According to the others, Sankara, as a southerner, naturally desired to open the fourth 
door and ascend the throne. When, however, he approached the door, he was confronted by 
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a host of pandits belonging to different schools of thought and they challenged his claim. He 
had to argue with them and answer their questions before they admitted that he was fit to open 
the door and ascend the throne. According to Vya., Govinda, Raja. D. and G.V.K., it was 
during this debate that Sankara had to face Bharati Vani and perform the feat of entering the 
king’s body for experiencing the science of erotics. 8 According to Cid., Sankara had to enter 
into a slight discussion with a dualist only. The rest of it was smooth sailing. Br. Saras., as 
usual, has his unusual version, which runs thus 

Before Sankara actually made ready to ascend the throne, he invited all to a discussion. 
Some brahmins living on the banks of the Tamra-parni river asked him regarding his theory of 
the identity of the individual and supreme souls. Sankara answered and silenced them 
quickly. Then a young but a learned boy named Subuddhi came forth and argued with 
Sankara for a long time, by resorting to the Science of Syllogisms. Sankara, however, 
overcame him in the end. 9 He then ascended the throne and was worshipped by the king. 
Some time after the incident, sage Durvasas came to Sankara a second time and expressed 
satisfaction at his ascending the throne and asked him his commentary on the ‘Sutras and 
Durvasas said he was very much pleased with it. It seems that Br. Saras, had a feeling that 
every incident in Sankara’s life had to be connected with something above normal. 

From among the other biographers, Cid., Raja. D. and G.V.K, tell us that after he had 
answered all the questioners, Sankara straightway ascended the throne, without any further 
difficulty. 

Vya., Govinda., Nila., Sada. and Nila., however, tell us that when after vanquishing the 
opponents, Sankara was about to ascend the throne, he was checked by a heavenly voice 
which said to him that mere omniscience was not sufficient qualification for ascending the 
throne. Absolute purity was also required. He, therefore, should pause to consider whether, 
after enjoying all those ladies of the harem, he possessed the second qualification. Sankara, 
however, immediately replied that the body he had been using all his life was spotlessly clean 
and whatever was done by resorting to another body did not taint him here. 10 This answer 
satisfied the heavenly voice and Sankara ascended the throne. According to Cid., the 
heavenly voice not only did not raise any objection but declared, of its own accord, that 
Sankara was fit for the throne. 

It will be clear that Anant. and Valli, have omitted this story. The versions of the others 
do not require much comment. The discussions given as between Sankara and his 
questioners, appear to be almost puerila - so elementary are the questions put to Sankara. 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


Read : 3 *^; l 

5TPT: Wfti WHV II f.sf.ft. - Ch. XXIII. 

According to Raja. D., though Sankara argued with Bharati, the incident of entering the king’s 
body did not take place at this stage. 

Vide his f.^T.f^r - Ch. XXIV. 
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They only serve to show tht the writers had no reliable information on the subject and hence 
they have drawn upon their imagination. As a matter of fact, Sankara had, by that time, floored 
so many opponents and consequently must have become so famous as a debator that hardly 
one or two would have dared to confront him in argument. The story of the young boy is, 
perhaps, true for according to Susama, even Citsukha mentions him as from Brahmadesa and 
his discussion with Sankara for three days. This was a ttest of Sarvajnnatva and it has already 
been shown that as such, if any incident like parakayapravesa took place in Sankara’s life, it 
must, in all probability, have taken place at this stage only. The Madhavas, however, must 
have utilised the same to impugn Sankara’s character. The tradition of the story also must 
have become so firmly rooted that thte later biographers could not omit it. Hence, perhaps, 
they thought of the incident of the heavenly voice questioning Sankara's purity and Sankara 
giving an answer, which satisfies it. It now remains to settle where this incident took place - at 
Kanci or at Kasmlra. 

It has been said already that according to Govinda., Cid., Raja. D., and Br. Saras, the 
“pitha was at Kanci only and not at Ka£mira. There seems to be some doubt about Govinda., 
for after saying that Sankara, having gone round the country, went to Kanci, he refers to 
Kasmiradesa as the ornament of the Bharata-khanda. In the very next stanza, he refers to 
Goddess Kamaksi and says that Sankara went to the city to ascent the ‘pitha. 11 Goddess 
Kamaksi is connected with Kanci only. In the last twelve stanzas, summarising Sankaras life, 
he refers twice 12 to Sankara ascending the pitha at Kanci, The greater probability, therefore, 
seems to be in favour of Kanci. 

Susama supplies us with better evidence. 

(1) While discussing the question of Sankara’s passing away, Susama quotes from Br. 
S.V. of Citsukha 13 to the effect that Sankara overcame the bodiless aerial Vani and 
ascended the ‘pitha at Kanci, which means that according to Cit, the pitha was at 
Kanci only. 

10. Read: qftpsn ^ I 
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( 2) Susama also quotes from Pr.S.V. of Anandagiri 14 to the effect that after rendering 
the Ugra Goddess mild at Kanci and thereafter overcoming Sarasvati, Sankara 
ascended the pitha there and then occupied the Kama-koti-pitha. This shows that 
according to Anandagiri also, the pltha was at Kanci in the time of Sankara. 

(3) Susama further tells us 15 that Abhinava Sankara the 3 8th head of Kanci pitha, had 
gone to Kasmira, then ruled by Jayapida and at that place, Sankara, after defeating 
eight poets or Kavis, including Bhattodbhatta or Vakpatibhatta, ascended the 
Sarvajna-pitha there. Susama quotes two stanzas from an untraced work called 
Sadguru-Santana-parimala, to the same effect. Shri Krsnamacari also gives a 
similar account in his ‘History of classical Sanskrit Literature. 16 At the end, 
Susama remarks that the authors of Vidyasahkara Vijaya, Sri Sariksepa Sankara 
Vijaya & c. have confused this story with the life of First Sankara. 17 

Tradition unanimously connects Sankara with Kasmira and also the Sarvajnapifha. So 
also, a great Sankara mandir and Saradapltha are reported to be existing in Kasmira. It seems, 
the tradition cannot be impeached in respect of either of the facts. In this connection, 
however, it has been said in Chapter X that Sankara must have visited KaSmira to see 
Mandanami£ra. He also ascended the ‘pitha at Kanci. Thus, both the traditions are borne out, 
though in a different way. 

k 

The way in which this topic has been handled by the biographers is a pointer in the 
same direction. Those who place the ‘pitha at Kasmira, have to take Sankara to that place 
from far-off places like Sri Valll Agrahara (Vya.), Varanasi (Mad., Sada., G.V.K. and Nila.). 
According to Vya., Sankara was on his way to Gokarna and he has actually been lifted to 
Kasmira. The preceding incidents also are different. According to Vya., it was after the 
Hastamalaka incident, according to G.V.K. after Sankara’s return to Ka§t from Jagannathapuri 
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and according to the remaiing three, after Sarikara-Gaudapada - meeting. Now all these 
orders of the incidents are wrong. Lastly, after ascending the throne, Sankara, according to 
Vya., went to some rucira desa. Mad., and Nila, take him straight to Badarivana for his exit 
from the world. Sada. and G.V.K.-bring him back to Srrigeri and while according to Sada., 
Sankara goes to Badarivana for the exit, according to G.V.K., Sankara, thereafter, visits Kanci, 
Badarivana, Kasi and Nepala before he enters the cave of Dattatreya for good. It should be 
noted that G.V.K. does not even actually describe the Sarvajna-pitha-arohana by Sankara. 

As against this, those biographers, who locate the ‘pltha and the incident at Kahci, tell 

us that prior to it, Sankara was at Kahci itself. Kanci, in those days, must have been a seat of 

£ 

learning and the ‘pitha is likely to have been there. Sankara naturally felt like crowning his 
achievements by ascending the same. These biographers are not required to fly him to this 
place from long distances, take him baci to these places after the ascending was done and / or 
take him once more to Kailasa or Badarivana for entering eternal bliss. The pro-Kasmira 
biographers seem to be altogether oblivious of the fact that in Sankara’s days - and in fact in 
their own days also - going over such long distances and so frequently was not at all an easy 
affair but they describe these journeys so glibly that Sankara appears to have been using the 
most up-to-date means of transport like the aeroplane. From this point of view also, the 
account of the pro-Kanci biographers seem to be more natural. It, therefore, appears more 

correct to hold that the ‘pltha which Sankara ascended was at Kahci and not at KaSmira. 

* ' • 

Before going over to Sankara’s passing away, it is necessary to discuss his visit to Nepal, 

described by G.V.K. and one or two little stories, narrated by Br. Saras. 

(1) According to G.V.K., from Ka§mira, Sankara went to Spigeri, along with Sarasvati. 
Then, he visited Kanci, Badarivana, Kasi and once more Badarivana, to see the 
temple built to Lord Narayana - all this being opposed to the accounts of all the 
other biographers. From Badarivana, Sankara went to Nepal with a view to seeing 
the Goddess Siddhe&vari. When he went there, the Goddess took him on Her lap and 
talked with him in a very sweet manner - as sweet as nectar. The group of Siddhas 
about Her did not like this special favour shown to Sankara and they began to throw 
stones at them. Sankara stopped the throw by his own power. The writer tells us that 
such a picture was seen there in his own days. Then Sankara requested the Goddess 
to give him some butter-milk cind she created a regular river of it from Her thigh. The 
river, upto the time of the writer, was knwon as Takrapaga. 

This story is found in this work only. No other work gives it. Tradition otherwise, 
however, seems much firm on the point of Sankara’s visit to Nepal. 1 have already 
referred 18 to the version of the Napalvarh§a-vali in this respect. 

The reference therein is quite clear. The son of the then reigning king was also 
named Sankaradeva in memory of Sankara’s visit. Dr. Fleet also remarks that this 
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reference to Sankara is beyond doubt as the name of Sankara is beyond doubt as the 
name of Sankara appears in the list for the first time. 19 

Regarding the time of the visit, the Varhsavali says that Sankara vsisited Nepal in 
488 - 48 7 B.C. i.e. about ten years before he passed away. The visit, therefore, 
must have taken place much earlier and not at the end of Sankara’s life, as described 
by G.V.K. According to Citsukha, Sankara established the Dvaraka, Jyotir and 
Govardhana mutts in 490 B.C. 485 B.C. and 484 B.C. respectively. It can be 
inferred from this that Sankara may have visited Nepal after Dvaraka but before he 
went to Jyotir mutt i.e. long before he went to $rhgeri and Kahci and not after all his 
life’s job was over. Thus we can fix, at least the stage at which the visit may have 
taken place though the actual data thereof, as given by the Varhsavali, may not be 
accepted. 

(2) Br. Saras, tells us that after Sankara ascended the ‘pitha and the whole of the 
ceremony was over, the young boy Subuddhi surrendered to Sankara and requested 
him for initiation into Sannyasa. Then, at the instance of Sankara, Suresvara duly 
initiated him and taught him the ‘Sutrabhasya. He was named Sarvajnatman and 

made the head of Kancl-kamakoti pitha. Suresvara was appointed his guardian 

• * 

during his minority and asked to stay at KancI while Sankara started on his 

Digvijaya-yatra. Suresvara placed Yogalinga at the mutt and remained as his 

* • * 

guardian. Then, at Sankara’s instance, king Rajasena created a Srlcakra and gave it 

to Suresvara, who enjoined upon Sarvajnatman the worship of Tripurasundarl and 

the five deities. Then, Sankara accompanied by King Sudhanvan and disciples like 

% 

Padmapada, is said to have started on his Triumphant Tour, which according to Br. 
Saras., commenced after Sankara ascended the Sarvajna-pitha. 

Susama quotes from Br.S.V. of Cit, to say that before he could ascend the ‘pitha, 
Sankara had to argue with a young boy, less than seven years of age, for three days. 
After, however, he overcame him and ascended the throne, he naturally thought that 
this boy was fit to succeed him as the head of the Kahci-pitha. He, therefore, initiated 
him into Sannyasa, named him Sarvajnatman and made him the head of the 
Kancipltha, as his immediate successor. He then told Suresvara that he was not 
placing him at the head of any mutt but he should supervise the working of the 
various mutts and particularly of the KancI mutt, durig the minority of Sarvajnatman. 
Perhaps, this instruction to Suresvara to supervise was later interpreted to mean that 
the KancI mutt was created as the controlling authority over the other four mutts. 
Beyond this appointment of Sarvajnatman to succeed Sankara, there seems to be no 
truth in the story as narrated by Br. Saras. It has, therefore, to be rejected outright. 


18. Vide Chapter V of this thesis. 

19. Vide I.A. - Vol. XVI. p. 41. 
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Generally, the story of Sankara’s end is narrated after he ascends the ‘pitha. 
However, there are some exceptions. Cid., places the incident of Sankara ascending 
the ’pitha comparatively much earlier and makes Sankara go to a number of places 
thereafter, argue with opponents and establish his mutts at different places. Even the 
Kapalika incident is said to take place after Sankara had ascended the pitha. 
Ultimately, he went to Badari-forest where he established a mutt and placed Totaka 
in charge of the same. The name of the king of that place is given as Ratnasinga. 
After this, Sankara’s old age 20 is referred to and his body is described as worn out by 
age 21 and then the story of his end is narrated. But for these references to his old age, 
tradition, written as well as oral, is absolutely unanimous on the point that Sankara 
passed away in his 3 2nd or 3 3rd year. These refereces, again, appear in the context 
of a story which does not relate to him personally. The hot-water lake, as already 
described in Chapter VI, was created by Sankara for his Guru Govindamuni and not 
for himself whereas here, the stanzas have been misapplied to Sankara. 

Anant, and Valll. do not describe the incident of Sarvajna-pitha. Anarit. tells us that 

Sankara established mutts at Sfhgeri and Kanci, at which latter place, he also 

established KamakSi and Sricakra & c. Then, at the instance of his various disciples, 

he established worship of the five deities and then, after a discussion with his 

» 

disciples regarding Advaita, he laid down his body at Kanci. Valll., in the closing 
pages of his work, makes a repeated reference to Kanci only but does not actually 
describe Sankara’s passing away. 

Vya.’s work, as available in print, makes, if at all, a very very vague reference to his 
passing away but does not say where. Except for that reference, it does not at all refer 
to the passing away of Sankara and that reference is very vague and doubtful. The 
five additional stanzas, however, given by the editor at the end of his introduction to 
Vya.’s work, clearly refer to Sankara laying down his body at Kanci. 

Raja. D. describes the incident of Sarvaj ha-pitha at Kanci and does not attribute to 
Sankara any important act thereafter, upto the end of Chapter - VIII, excepting 
worshipping the Goddess on the bank of the Karhpa river. 

G.V.K. describes Sankara’s end after his visit to Nepal while Sadananda makes him 
come back to §rhgeri after ascending the pitha and then go to Badarivana, from 
which place he goes to Kailasa. 

According to Br. Saras., Sankara's triumphant tour proper takes place after the 
incident of the Sarvajha-pHha and when the tour was over, he felt that his life’s 


20. Vide : S.V.V. - XXXI : 34. 

21. Vide : S.V.V. - XXXI : 32. 
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mission was over and therefore, he should give up his body. He informed his 
disciples accordingly and they were all in grief to hear it. The approached him for 
his last advice, which he gave and then gave up his body, in his 3 3rd year, in the 
manner of a yogin. 

Among the rest, there are generally two versions regarding the mode of Sankara’s 
passing away, the point of agreement between them being that the end came in the 
Himalayas. 

Cid., and G.V.K. refer to Sarikara-Dattatreya meeting and yet their versions are some 

__ * 

what different. According to Cid., God Dattatreya came to see Sankara, who showed 
Him his Bhasyas & c. God Dattatreyas was pleased with them and then asked him to 
retire from his body. Sankara did his bidding and both entered a cave and thence 
went to Kailasa. 

According to G.V.K., it was Sankara who desired to see Lord Dattatreya and hence 
came to His hermitage. There, he gave up his staff (danda) and pot (Kamandalu) 
which were immediatelly transformed into a tree and a thirtha respectively. 
Thereafter, Sankara entered the cave of Dattatreya, where he stayed with the Lord for 
a long time, i.e. from which he never returned. 

According to Mad., Sada., and Nila., when Sankara returned to the Himalayas after 
ascending the pitha, the Gods appeared before him and said to him that since his 
mission was accomplished, he should return to his abode. Sankara then acceded to 
their request and assuming his Divine form, with the third eye on his forehead, 
mounted his famous ox, and in the company of the Gods, went back to whence he 
came. According to Nila., this happened at Kedara Ksetra only. 

jr 

Govindanatha gives a different version. He says that Sankara, on coming to know 

/ 

that his end was near, visited Srimulasthana &c. and finally returned to Vrsacala. 
There, he repaired to some portion of that hillock, along with his disciples and after 
singing a hymn to Lord Visnu, attained Visnu's Bliss. 

* 

From all these accounts, one question emerges viz., where did Sankara actually lay 
down his body? Three places are mentioned by biographers, viz., Vrsacala, Kedara 
and Kanci. The first is at Trichur, about 30 miles from Sankara’s birth-place and 
there a place is shown as the one where he passed away. This Vrsacala is a small 
hillock, where there is a big £iva-tempie. 1 have seen both but there is nothing to 
show that Sankara passed away here. Only some place is mentioned. At Kedara, 
some monument like a pillar is shown today, as having been erected in memory of 
Sankara’s passing away. 22 
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The last place is Kanci. Sankara is said to have laid down his body in front of 
Goddess KamakSi. In the same compound, there is a small temple, which contains a 
beautiful dark-black-stone image of Sankara in a seated posture. This image differs 
from all others that I have seen at different places and also from the one represented 
in the current photograph of Sankara, which is popular in society but which, 
according to Mr. B.R. Bodas, in a picture of Vidyatirtha of Spigeri and not of 
Sankara. This image is on a high pedestal, with six disciples carved beneath 
Sankara’s seat and the whole thing is claimed by the Kanci place to be a samadhi of 
Sankara and is said to be as old as the KamakSi temple itself. The image looks quite 
old though it is not possible to ascertain its exact age. 

All this raises a doubt as to the place of Sankara’s disappearance. It appears to me that 
Sankara must have laid down his body at Kanci only and neither 
at Vrsacala nor at Kedara in the Himalayas. My reasons for this view are as follows : 

(1) Govindanatha’s version is solitary and not supported by written or popular oral 
tradition. No other biographer records that Sankara passed away at Trichur. In fact, 
no biographer, including Govindanatha, refers to his visit to Vrsacala at any other 
time. Govinda. was a Keralite and his work is also known as Keraliya Sankara Vijaya 
and as such only, he brought Sankara to Kerala for his final departure just as he was 
born in Kerala. 

There is also an internal contradiction in Govinda.’s work. When describing 
Sankara’s birth, he says clearly that he was born out of a part of Lord Sankara. 23 His 
parents had pracatised penance on Vrsacala, which is a Saiva shrine. At Kalafi, one 
Siva-temple is still shown, where Sivaguru had the famous dream, which also relates 
to Lord Siva only. Thus, even according to all, the antecedents of Sankara were 
Saiva. If this is so, it does not square well with Sankara praising Visnu and that too 
on Vrsacala, connected with Lord Siva and then become one with Lord Visnu’s 
bliss. It will not be useful to say that Sankara made no such distinction between Siva 
and Visnu for, we are not concerned with his pre-dilections but with how Govinda. 
viewed the matter and treated the subject in hand and from this point of view, there 

ji 

is a clear contradiction, which renders his version untenable. 

(2) In the Himalaya version again, the contradiction between the two branches thereof is 
most patent. Even among the first three, who say that Sankara was visited by Gods 
for taking him away, there is variation, for Mad. and Sada. take him to Kailasa, while 
Nflakantha takes him as far as Kedara KSetra only. This can be explained to mean, as 

22. It is said that Bihar Government is already thinking of erecting something like a permanent 
memorial of Sankara at this place. I have not seen the place or the pillar. 
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was suggested by Srngeri Svamiji, that the statement that Sankara went to Kailasa is 
only a poetical way of saying that he passed away and that happened at Kedara. But 
what about Dattatreya version? Perhaps, that also can be explained in a similar 
manner. 

It has been shown already that though Madhava claims to summarise Pr.S.Jaya, he 
must have taken great liberties with the same and twisted the original at many places 
and that his work is of little value for historical purposes. Nila, has followed him 
closely and Sada. also has followed him to a great extent. On the contrary, it has also 
been shown that Anant., who also seems to have followed the same Pr.S.V, and is 
most faithful to the original, has stated that Sankara left his body at Kanci, the 
Muktinagari, and not in the Himalayas. It would, therefore, not be unreasonable to 
conclude that in this case also, Madhava has made a departure from the original and 
Sada. and Nila, have followed suit. Their version, therefore, cannot be relied upon. 

A very important circumstances is noticeable in connection with Madhava’s version. 
While commenting on XVI: 103 of Madhava’s work, dealing with s passing away at 
Kedara, the commentator Acyutaraya, quotes the famous Chapter XVI from the 9th 
Ariisa of Sivarahasya and ends that chapter with Stanza 46, saying that “(Sankara) 
attained Siddhi at Kanci.” He further adds his own remark that all this story should 
be seen in Br.S.V. of Anandajnana alias Anandagiri. 25 It is important to note that the 
commentator quotes from a work which gives Kanci as the place of Sankara’s 
passing away, while commenting on a stanza which refers to Kedara or the 
Himalayas as such a place. The subsequent remark also shows clearly that 
Anandagiri’s work is different from Anant. s work and that work also has given Kanci 
as the place where Sankara passesd away. More about this version of Anandagiri will 
be said presently. This reference is particularly important in that Madhava’s work is 
avowedly one in favour of the Sfhgeri mutt. 

It has already been seen how the incidents in the life of Abhinava Sankara have been 
confused with those of Sankara. This is an additional instance of it. Susama tells us 
that Abh. Sankara, when his work was over, entered the ancient cave of Dattatreya 
and then quotes from Sahkarendravilasa, dealing with the same topic. 26 The stanzas 
quoted tell us clearly that it was Abh. Sankara who entered the cave of Dattatreya and 
disappeared. Susama also quotes from another work Sadgurusantanaparimala to say 
that it was Abh. Sankara who disappeared at Kailasa. 27 

Sri Krsnamacariar also, gives the same version of Abh. Sankara disappearing in the 

23. Vide his - II : 53 and III : 10 *rwpr II. 

24. Read : fasTHT faf&iw li Stanza : 46. 
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cave of Dattatreya. 28 Most evidently, this was tacked on to Sankara, who was then 
said to have left his body at Kedara. The statement, therefore, that Sankara left his 
body at Kedara in the Himalayas cannot be accepted. 

By elimination, Kanci alone remains and its claim is proved by a number of 
authorities and arguments thus : 

(1) Whil describing the incident of Sankara’s disappearance, Susama quotes a stanza 
each from Br.S.V. and Br.S.V., both of which say that Sankara laid down his body 
at Kanci in front of the Goddess Kamaksi. 2 ^ 

(2) Mr. T.S.N. Sastri tells us that according to Citsukha also, Sankara attained final 
beatitude at Kanci in the KamakSi temple. He has culled this statement of 
Citsukha from the Introductory chapter of his Br.S.V. and it confirms the 
statement above, re; Citsukha’s Br.S.V. 

(3) It has been said earlier in this chapter that Anant., who follows Pr.S.V. closely, 
describes very graphically and realistically Sankara’s passing away at Kanci in 
Kamaksi’s presence. Valli., who follows Anant. closely, does not expressly 
describe this last phase of Sankara’s life but the whole of his description towards 
the end of the sixth and the last chapters of his work, distinctly refers to Kanci 
only. As such, it will not be unreasonable to believe that he also connects the 
incident with Kanci and Kamaksi. Thus, the two together bear out the stanza 
quoted by Susama as from Pr.S.V. 

(4) In addition to this, Susama has quoted a number of other authorities as follows ; 

(i) Keraliya S.V. is said to contain certain stanzas which say that Sankara placed 
Sarvajnamuni on the Sri Sarada-pifha and asked Sure^vara to teach him 
‘Sotrabhasya. Then, Sankara gave up all desire in respect of the pitha and 
matha and laid down his body in the vicinity of Kamaksi. 30 

25. Read : H-i.plRR<PH stiwfafir l| comm on 4.?r.^r XVI : 

103. 

26. Read : 

m Pfew fa#: =r ^4 jsi ^ *rr w fw: i 

nwmt *ngpT: II 

^PuRR at PIt a i 

iTfarafaa ffl^cdWTt ll comm on G.R.M. St.65 

27.. Read : 

11 -1 ^ 11 (b S* 11 J lWkli£fa^ I 

wtsarft^: wfato: ii Ibid 

28. Vide his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p.323. 
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I have with me three copies of this work (Kera.S.V.) but none of them contains 
the stanzas quoted by Susama. The one stanza, however, quoted by the same 
authority as from K.S.V. in connection with Sankara’s thread-ceremony, is 
found in the account of Sankara’s passing away and the concluding stanzas of* 
the last chapter of that work are indeed a confusion of invocations to Siva and 
Visnu. In these circumstances, the stanzas quoted by Susama seem to fit in 
better but why they are not found in any of the manuscripts with me is more 
than I can explain. 

(ii) Vya.’s S.V. is also said to contain five additional stanzas, out of which only 
one appears in the printed edition of the work and that too with important 
variations. The printed stanza is : 

t*r ^ f4w i 

(Quoted in gwon GRM - St. 33) XII: 82 

fwrfa wjm wm n 

The same stanza, quoted by Susama runs as : (on G.R.M. St. 33) 

w fmmfT ftth wfacfr W II 

According to the printed edition, the ’pltha was ascended at Kasmira. The 
stanza quoted by Susama seems to suggest that it was ascended at Kanci. 
Secondly the first would have it that Sankara went to some other place, which, 


29. Read : gw on G.R.M. St. 33 

fterf^r^ ^i44i4l tor gw RRm 11 f.tf. f^nr of cit. 

(2625 - 477 B.C.) i 

^it 3 % ii 

wnw: #rY ?r sng i 

*4 wr gw ‘•tpt ■Kg i i yi4M*K+T<H4 

30. Read : 

ifrT wm I 

47 ?r# tl 

% f#T Wr^ I on G.R.M. St. 33 

wt T*nr || 
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however, is not mentioned by the author, while the second says that Sankara 
stayed in Kanci for some time in his own mutt. 

The very fact that this stanza is common to both, shows that the quotation by 
Susama is not altogether without some possible base. It, however, also throws 
a doubt on the preceding story relating to the ‘pitha. The reference to ‘some 
favourite place’ is very vague and seems to remain hanging. In the subsequent 
stanzas, Vya. does not describe any place to which Sankara went thereafter. In 
fact, the version of the printed edition is very unsatisfactory. The reference to 
Sankara’s end, if at all its exist, is very vague indeed. The third stanza, out of 
the five quoted by Susama, seems to fill up this gap well. It clearly tells us that 
Sankara laid down his body at Kanci. 31 

(Hi) Another work referring to Sankara passing away at Kanci and quoted by 
Susama, is Jagadgurusantana parimala. 32 The work is not available for 
inspection anywhere nor is it quoted or referred to anywhere else. 

4 

<iv) There is a fourth source, quoted by Susama, but which is available 
independently of that also. It is the reference in Sivarahasya, to Sankara, 
laying down his body at Kanci. 33 1 have not taken this work necessarily as an 
old authority but just as an additional and independent piece of evidence, 
which the other side has tried to controvert. Their view is : 

The stanza in question has been misquoted by making deliberate alterations. 
According to them, the correct version of the stanza is : 

cfW WllWI^mddl ^411 #f^ll 

According to Mr. K. Sunderamiah, has been deliberately altered to 

to u rn f¥^HN” “because the mutt 

wanted to create an impression in the popular mind that ‘he’ passed away at 
Kanci itself.” 34 According to him, does not refer to Sankara’s 

passing away. He, however, says that “even adopting the reading as siddhi, 
scholars would not give that narrow meaning to that word. 35 He quotes the 
words of Bhatta Sri Narayana Sastri, who says that the word ‘Siddhi’ does not 
refer to Mok§a, for want of authority but to accomplishment of desires only. 36 

It is difficult to agree with the pleader or the scholar. Both of them are avowed 
adherents of the §pigeri mutt and have given prejudiced interpretation of the 

31. Read : 

¥!#T '<1# Wt Fffi - II 
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word ‘Siddhi’. What desires did Sankara have that he should expect their 
attainment like an ordinary person? It is, therefore, left to scholars to decide 
which of the two interpretations is sarrow. 

An argument was put up by H.H. Sri £rhgeri Svamiji against this that Sankara’s 
being an incarnation of Siva was a product of later times and in his own time, 
he must have been looked upon as an ordinary individual only. Quite true, but 
we are not concerned with that. We are concerned with how the work, which 
used this word in relation to him, looked upon and treated the figure of 
Sankara and there we find that Sivarahasya already regarded Sankara as an 
incarnation of Siva. The same Svamiji said that in the case of such figures, 
their end is described, not in the ordinary manner, but in some poetic 
language such as “He became Brahman”, “He went to Kailasa” &c. Applying 
the same principle, the most natural meaning that can be given to ‘attained 
Siddhi’ is that he laid down his body. In fact, even the alternative reading 

given as the original and the correct one, has to be interpreted 
so as to yield the same meaning. The ultimate meaning is, therefore, the same. 

Mr. Sundaramiah has another argument to make. According to him. Chapter XVI of the 
9th Arhsa of Sivarahasya does not end with stanza 46, as maintained by the Hand version. 
There are as many as thirteen stanzas thereafter. These stanzas commence with : 

?fT:R hih Wt & c. stanza 47 and end with .stanza 59 . These thirteen stanzas 

contain the main incidents of Sankara’s life, viz., writing of commentaries, meeting with 
Vyasa, Sarikara-Mandana meeting &c. The contention of the pleader is that without a 
mention of these incidents, no account of Sankara’s life would be complete and hence this 
version is the correct one. If so, stanza 46 cannot be taken to refer to Sankaras final 
departure, which stanza 37 says took place at Kailasa. 

It may be admitted that an account of Sankara’s life would not be complete without a 


32. Read : 

faSFTWt I JIlRtyAW WT W 4*14*1*: II 

33. Read : 

1 * I '4) * Nfof ^H \: Wmk I 

WilWliWsriw I - 9 : XVI: 45 or 46. 

34. Vide his booklet &ri Srngeri Sarada Mutt, p.30. 

35. Ibid., p.30. 

36. Read : 

RlRWKl ST II f<T: I I ^ I *T ^^Hl I 3RT: wf: - 

4%^ fafePHN ?T*pfs II - TOn-IKNUMIK-n I fom p.25. 
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mention of these main incidents and that the gap is filled up by these thirteen stanzas. There 
are, however, four objections to their acceptance and they are : 

(0 The very first of these thirteen stanzas refers to Sankara attaining tapassiddhi at KancI, 
which is opposed to the interpretation “attainment of desires”, cited by the learned 
pleader. The beginning, ^T\ moreover, shows clearly how the 

preceding stanza must have ended and that does not support the variant reading 
proposed by the learned pleader. 

(ii) The expression which, according to Mr. Sunderamiah is the correct one, 

has not been explained by him anywhere and I have shown what it must mean. If that is 
so, the subsequent portion ill fits into the context. 

(iii) The references to Bhaskara, Nilakantha &c. are anacaronistic and do not appear 
consistent in an old work like Sivarahasya. 

(iv) The source of these thirteen stanzas has not been mentioned anywhere. They 
seem to hang loosely in the air. The Vijnapana throws no light on this point 
inspite of the fact that it refers to these stanzas as ‘Auttara Patha’ or the 
‘northern version.’ Mr. Sunderamiah also, with his most critical and sensitive 
historical spirit, gives us no clue to it, for purposes of verification. 

On the contrary, I have so far seen eight copies of this same chapter from 
Sivarahasya, supplied by different libraries in India. 38 All these copies are in 
the possession of Sri Mahadeva Sastrin, Kumbakonam, who has procured 
them from these libraries and who was good enough to allow me to inspect 
them all in the original. Prof. B. Upadhyaya also has quoted this chapter in 
full, 39 though he has not mentioned its source. Acyutaraya Modak also, the 
commentator of Madhava’s S.S.Jaya, has quoted the full chapter in 
connection with Sankara’s end. All these ten verions end with stanza 46, with 
the last words { * fT'-TH-f ^l^TPT4 ff-iR shiV ’ and not as given by Mr. Sunderamiah. 
In these circumstances, it is not possible to accept 
Mr. Sunderamiah’s contention regarding the version of the Sivarahasya 
chapter in question. 

An argument against works like Sivarahasya in general was made that no 
reliance could be placed upon such Puranic accounts. If this is admitted, 
almost all the Sankara-Vijayais will have to be dismissed in like manner for 
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they are no better than that, Madhava’s work being the worst of them all. I have 
not discussed this point at such length because I attach such supreme or 
conclusive importance to Sivarahasya but firstly because it has been so 
seriously questioned and secondly with the only idea that it is just one more 
statement pointing in a particular direction. I have never considered that most 
of the §ankara-Vijayas also are entitled to much better respect than this. 

(5) A very interesting place of evidence is supplied by the Guruparampara stotra of Kudll 
6pigeri mutt. It says that Sankara established mutts in the four directions and stayed 
in Rsya§pnga-a£rama on the bank of the Tungabhadra river for twelve years. Then 
he placed Ppthivdhara Yati at the head of the mutt and wandering about at will, went 
to Kanci, where he established KamaksI and attained the highest place. 40 This 
clearly means that according to Kudll parampara, Sankara laid down his body at 
Kanci. 

If, therefore, the evidence of the written word has any value, Kanci has good reason 
to claim the honour of having Adi Sankara at their place when he passed away. This 
view is eminently borne out by the sculptural evidence than can be seen in and about 
Kanci even today. 

(i) Reference has already been made to Sri Sankara’s seated statue inside the 
premises of the KamaksI temple. Besides this, the following figures were 
observed by me in the same premises. 

(ii) Image of stone, of a Sannyasin, standing, just inside the main entrance to the 
temple. The image is to the left. 

(iii) A Sannyasin’s image in the wall, in a sitting posture, where the Golden image 
of KamaksI was formerly kept. 


37. I may even state that I got one Gastrin at Kalati to agree with me on this point. I explained to 
him the whole position and he also admitted unreservedly the force of my arguments in the very 
presence of Mr. Sunderamiah, who failed to controvert my view. 

38. The Libraries are : 

(1) Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library. 

(2) Adyar Mss. Library, Madras. 

(3) Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 

(4) Trivandrum Mss. Library. 

(5) Mysore Oriental Library. 

(6) Narulu Svamiji’s Library. 

(7) Kashi Maharaja’s Library, Benares. 

(8) Sarasvati Bhavan’s Library, Benaras - ms, of Sivarahasya Chapter 
obtained by this library from Gwalior. 

39. Vide his ‘&ri &ankaracarya’ - pp. 16 to 19. 
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(iv) A Sannyasin’s seated image, just where the Utsava-murti of KamaksI has been 
installed. 

(v) In front of the Goddess Annapurna, there are three images of Subramania, 
Vyasa and a Sannyasin in a standing position. 

(vi) A Sannyasin’s standing image, near nd Annapurna-manfapa, at the bottom of 
the pillar. 

Besides these, the following images are found in the two cities of Kanci. 

(vii) A Sannyasin, standing with danda, in hand, before the seated image of Vyasa, 
on one of the pillars in the Varadaraja temple in Visnu Kanci. 

(viii) The figure of a Sannyasin, standing with danda, kamandalu, dlpa, 
Candramauli, Bhasya-book & c. in a pose of penance, on each of the two 

pillars at the entrance of Vaikunfha Perumala Temple in Siva Kanci. 

. 

(ix) A Sannyasin’s figure with danda and danda-satra in Slrsasana posture - 
Ekamresvara temple in Siva Kanci. 

(x) About a mile from Visnu Kanci is situated a temple called Sivasthanam. On the 
inner wall of the Garbhagrha, we find the figure of a Sannyasin. 

Except this last one and No.(vii) above, I have personally seen all. I have attached 
photographs of some of these for inspection. Throughout my travel in India, covering most of 
the important Sankara-centres, I have not seen sculpture in such abundance anywhere, 
sculpture showing images of Sannyasins, all of whom, referred to above, have been identified 
as Sri Sankara of Kalah. 

I, therefore, feel that in all probability, Kanci is correct in claiming their city as the place 
where Sankara “shuffled of his mortal coil” and became one with the Immortal Spirit. 

It is the inexorable rule of nature that what is created must perish, what appears must 
disappear, what has begun must end, one day or the other. At this rate, all great persons have 
come and gone. Sri Sankaracarya, one of the figurres that have adorned the pages of human 
history, was no exception to the rule. Thousands must have bemoaned his loss with a 
weeping heart then and we feel uneasy over the idea of his disappearance even at this distance 
of time. And yet the satisfaction for us all lies only in agreeing with the philosopher who says 
: “Time spins fast, life fleets and all is change. Everything flows and nothing is.” 


40. Read : #^rr ^ +1 *4^(1 3 ^: l 

TO WM ft ^ft li 
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Chapter - XIII 

IN RETROSPECT 

The discussion in the foregoing chapters is sufficient to show that even though we have 
about sixteen biographies of Sankara, no single work can be relied upon as an independent 
authority for purposes of history. They have to be put together and made mutually 
corroborative and even then we have to do a lot of skimming and sifting before we can arrive 
at something like a conclusion. After everything is done, we do not get more than a skeleton 
picture of Sankara's life. The broad outline of it can be represented as follows : 

Vidyadhiraja, Sankara’s grandfather, was a great scholarly brahmin, living at Kalati in 
Kerala Pradesa. He was a worshipper of Lord Siva and the Kalati-agraharam was given to him. 
He had a son named Sivaguru, also a great scholar. Both the father and the son were followers 
of the Vedic religion of Karmas. Sivaguru was married to Aryarhba. Sankara was born to them 
at an advanced age, perhaps in answer to some penance they practised for the purpose. This 
new child proved a prodigy and mastered the various lores with a swiftness that surprised his 
teachers as well as his parents. Sivaguru performed his thread-ceremony in his fifth year but 
himself passed away before Sankara had finished his Vedic studies. After Sankara returned 
from the Gurukula, possibly the quesion of his marriage began to be discussed but he himseif 
had no inclination towards a householder’s life. Somehow, therefore, he managed to get his 
mother’s permission to renounce the worldly life and become a Sannyasin. He then left his 
home in search of a Guru and found one in Govindamuni on the banks of the Narmada. 
Govindamuni taught him what he himself knew and initiated him into Sannyasa. It seems 

r * 

possible that Sankara got the benefit of training under Gaudapada. By the time Sankara had 
finished initiation and training in Advaita philosophy, he had also completed his 
commentaries and also some minor works. Thereafter, he obtained his Guru’s mandate to 
propagate his Advaita Philosophy by undertaking a tour throughout India. Before that, 
however, he was required to go to Kalati to attend to his dying mother. After he had finished 
her obsequies, he had perhaps to attend to his dying Guru, Govindamuni, who breathed his 
last on the banks of the Narmada. During this period, he had acquired two of his principal 
disciples in Visnusarman alias Citsukha and Sanandana alias Padmapada, both of whom he 
initiated into Sannyasa. At the death of Govindamuni, his disciples also joined Sankara, who 
now came to Prayaga, where he began to teach his own commentaries and expound the 
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Advaita philosophy. It was, perhaps, during this stay that he got three more disciples, Viz., 

Uttarika or Udarika, Prabhakar Mlmamsaka and Hastamalaka. It was here that he heard of 

\ 

Kumarila who was immolating himself in a chaff-fire. He, therefore, went to see him but as he 

was already in firm, he could not enter into any discussion with him. Kumarila, however, 

directed Sankara to Mandanamisra, another great Mlmamsaka and himself passed away. 

Sankara, accordingly went to Mandana’s place, engaged him in a discussion and ultimatelly 

* 

converted him to his own view. Mandana then became an ascetic at the hands of Sankara. 
With the main stalwarts in his bag, Sankara toured the whole country, defeating various 
argumentators, propagating his philosophy of Advaita, establishing mutts at the four corners 
of India and ultimately came and settled down in the South. During this tour, perhaps, he got 
his last main disciple, viz., Tofaka. He crowned his life’s achievements by ascending the 
Sarvajna-pitha, famous in his days and having thus finished his life’s job, gave up his body at 
the very early age of 3 2 years. 

These are the facts of Sankara's life about which there is likely to be no disagreement. It 
seems that in addition to these, Sankara must have been a great yogin indeed and it is not 
improbable that he was responsible for some supernatural acts like curing a lepor, reviving a 
dead boy, and entering the body of another. His visits to Nepal and Kasmlra during his tour 
seem to be provable facats rather than mere legendary traditions. 


It seems there is considerable truth in the view that the figures of Sankara and Abhinava 
Sankara were confused together by the later biographers who consequently confused their 
life-stories also. That is how we get different opinions among biographers themselves, 
regarding certain incidents in Sankara's life, viz., his birth, his visit to Kasmlra and ascending 
the ‘plfha and his passing away. 


It is indeed difficult to decide between the different dates proposed for Sankara. The 

k 

biographers do not give us any reliably definite clue to the same. Some of them mention the 
names of some contemporary kings, such as Rajasekhara, Sudhanvan (Madhava), 
Kulasekhara, (Bala Gopala) Rajasena, Virasena, Bhadrasena, Ratnasinga, Bhojasinga 
(Cldvilasa and Br. Saras.) but it has not been possible so far to identify any of these or to fix 
their period in history and therefore, they do not help us to settle the date of Sankara. Till such 
time, therefore, as some conclusive evidence to the contrary is brought forward, he will 
generally be regarded as belonging to some period between the 7th and the 9th century A.D. 

It is to be regretted that the enthusiasm of the later biographers to raise Sankara to 
absolute divinity has defeated its real purpose and rendered his character as also his life-story 
legandary. It is possible to suggest that they had a reason for such an exaggerated 
representation of Sankara and that was to counteract the attacks of the Madhvas. If the 
biographers illustrate Lord Morley’s statement as to how fanatical enthusiasm serves only to 
spou the picture or the creed which it tries to exalt, 1 the followers of the Madhva school are an 
instance of how low sectarian hatred stoops, in trying to discredit its opponents in the field 
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and thereby to forge ahead its own theories and practices. Thus, Narayana-pandita, the 
biographer of Sri Madhvacarya, describes Sankara as an incarnation of the demon Maniman, 
born of a brahmin woman from a paramour i.e. in an illegitimate way. He gives his name as 
Sankara 2 (#?T) which, the commentator Visvapati-tirth explains as being due to Sankara 
doing away with all distinction and maintaining confusion of all things. 3 It is to be noted that 
in this case, the name becomes predicative and is easily seen to be a product of sectarian 
hatred. This is not all. While describing the encounter between Sankara and Mandana, the 
same author says that Sankara stayed at Mandana’s place as long as the discussion was going 
on but after Mandana went to bed at night, Sankara made a sign to his wife. The wife 
understood the sign and came outside into the court-yard and the two slept in the same bed 
and enjoyed each other during the night. This is nothing short of blasphemy. In the case of the 
birth, it seems that the circumstance that Abhinava Sankara was born to his mother after 1 3 
months’ conception and after his father’s death was utilised by the Madhva pundit to 
represent Sankara as the son of an unchaste brahmin woman, while in the second case, the 
story of para-kaya-pravesa was used to represent Sankara as a debauchee. To counteract this 
picture, the later biographers represented Sankara in terms of Divinity and so also the other 
main characters like Kumarila, Mandana, Bharati, Padmapada and others and narrated the 
incidents in Sankara’s life with all the addition of the supernatural they could command. 


This exaggeration, though explicable on this basis, has no doubt rendered the figures in 
the story mythical and hence rather unreal. This effect is most pronounced on the wellknown 
scholar, the late Mr. V.K. Rajavade, who gives expression to his views on the subject in his 
book $ad-darsana-samanvaya. His thesis may be summarised thus : 


During the period of the Buddhists, i.e. sometime in the first millenium after Christ, 
there arose a band of Sannyasins to fight the Buddhists on the philosophical level, which was 
the main stand of the latter. It was necessary to evolve a parallel system of philosophy - both 
theory and practice - parallel to that of the Buddhists. This they did by creating the Prasthana- 
trayi. With the help of the already existing doctrines of Bhakti and Yoga systems, they 
established Advaita philosophy and the doctrine of Maya and to prove that these two had an 
origin in the Vedas, started writing works. The works were the commentaries on the 
Prasthana-traya. Linguistically examined, they do not appear to be the production of a single 



Vide Lord Morley’s ‘On Compromise’ 
Read : 


fPt? Wt %% I 

JHFpfa" WiT i'i'/A'l II 

rpj; n - 


- P- 4. 


VI : 6, 7 


7T tfJRFI Jpr ; JTFWft TfVtlf*hl: I 

*rn- -1:47 

3. Read : frPTI cHh m?. l - Comm, on I : 47 above). 
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individual but rather the collective thought of a group. Perhaps, Gaudapada was the originator 
of the band or the group and hence is called the Guru or Parama Guru of Sankara. This band 
succeeded in opposing the Buddhists. All these things were beyond the capacity of a single 
individual. They required combined strength but the originators also required a central point 
which they created in the imaginary figure of Sankara. Perhaps, Sankara was some ordinary 
person in the group or was purely an imaginary figure. No reliable account of his life is 
available and whatever is available in the form of Vidyaranya’s Sankara Digvijaya is 
historically untenable. Moreover, it is not an account of the life of an individual but of the 
movement of a band of sannyasins, with an imaginary central figure of Sankara, who is no real 
human person. 4 

The theory is characteristic of the learned scholar who has propounded it but it has 
been quoted only to show the harm done to the cause of history by the overenthusiasm of 
Sankara’s biographers. It does not seem necessary to meet the challenge. More than 15 to 2 0 
works bear out the historicity of Sankara’s character. At least fifteen biographies testify to it, 
though in varying tones. Tradition, over a period of 1 2 0 0 years and more is unanimous on 
the point and linguistically also, the commentaries on the Prasthana-traya seem to bear 

unmistakably the impress of a single authorship. To say that so much work is beyond the 

% 

capacity of a single individual is to measure all the persons sby one’s own standard and to 
deny the infinite possibilities of God’s creation. 5 We only give it the consideration it deserves. 
We, however, cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the biographers’ enthusiasm has led to 
excessively exaggerated accounts of Sankara’s life and until we are able to get some more 
authoritative biography, we have to rest content with the tentative outline of his life as given at 
the beginning of this resume. 


4. The conclusion of his thesis is better given in his own words : ff ^TT W 

ST^rffar V4T 44Rfr 4kMI ioMotHi fci P’444 3TT| ^ 5FR'Nl4 4144T 44 ftftrPTpsr ^ W-tH 

PmW 4%. (p.^o).... mm, wwf iff 44 kt sifpvrft 4144 4 % m 44 r *Rrrcfr 

WFtT ^rrft 44m 4 M ft* ^ ant ' 3 TTfk ... fTr 44 %r ' 3 Tro?*rr 4r%fr m\ 

JWTFf 4f*44 341% 4 4Sg4 44c4TCFff | W4K ftdR^MTT ill 4*14-4144 4^414 

4fk% 3TTfk frsm«<JNI IP4 *544 44 'lUlftl* 3TT44T4 3TT%. 4FsT[4 ')ftSTfa+ 

4kr. 4roii mm mw&m ufte w?mt. - (p.291). 

5. In this connection, it is interesting to read Sankara’s remark in a similar context. He says : 

^iR<i4RhhiPw 4Tfar ^iRh)4^4 wm ?r 44tftr% 11 4.^4th - i :3:33. 
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Chapter - XIV 

§AnKARA’S works 

It has to be stated at the outset tht it is not within the scope of the present thesis to 
discuss in details the pros and cons in respect of every work ascribed to Sankara by tradition 
or otherwise. The main point regarding them is to say what thte biographers have to say in the 
matter. A few comments are then added to their statements. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among biographers that Sankara 
wrote commentaries on the prasthana-traya, comprising the Bhg., ten principal upanisads 1 
and the Br. Sutras. Though all biographers do not mention by name all the commentaries on 
the prasthan traya, they seem to be agreed on that point generally. In addition to these, 
Sankara is credited with a number of minor works like Satasloki, Viveka-cudamani, 
Upadesasahasri, commentaries on Visnusahasranama, Sanatsujata, Sveta£vatara and 
Nrsimha-Purva-tapinI Upanisads, a tantric work called Prapancasara and numberless hymns 

to various deities. These also are the minor works generally mentioned by the biographers. A 

* 

small chart given below represents how the various biographers have dealt with this subject. 

_ / 

( 1 ) Citsukha >16 Bhasyas on 10 Upanisads, Nrsimha-purvatapini and SvestaSvatara 

Upanisads, Sahasranama, Bhg., Sanat-sujats and the Brahma-Sutras. 

Regarding the minor works, I have collected from Mr. Narayana Sastri’s Age of 
Sankara, 41 such works, upto the conversion of Prabhakara Mimarhsaka by 
Sankara, with the periods and occasions of the same as stated by Citsukha. They are 
» 

(I) {1) - at 6 years 

(2)3h^iiK«t» - at 9 years, at the time of leaving the house in search of a Guru. 

(ID Works during the two years under Govindamuni. 


1. The ten are : l u : I ^ 3KFT pw i! 
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(3) a commentary of TWTCRfc* of Govindamuni. 2 

(4) 

(5) MM 

(6) ^FTWf^' 

(7) ^rfrfw 

(8) ^PTffrT 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 31lr4Mlc*l1^K 

This last is said by Citsukha to be a gist of the exchanges between 
Bhartrhari (Govindamuni’s son) and Sankara. 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) or 

(15) ^5^nfra«N*iiwi 

This is different from 

(III) Works during the 4 years under Gaudapada. 

(16) 

(17) i.e. &R4R MM 

(18) 3TcT## 

(19) 

(2 0 ) 

( 21 ) 

(2 2) on seeing Badarayana Vyasa and Sukamuni on mount Kailasa. 

(2 3) - addressed to Lord Siva, manifested an Daksinamurti. 

(24) TTJsrr - offered by way of worship to Lord Siva as Daksinamurti. 

(2 5) and (2 6) and when Lord Siva 

took Sankara to Mahakailasa, where Sankara beheld Lord Siva in all his 

2. According to Citsukha, Govindamuni, besides reproducing the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, was the 
author of this %T. wrongly ascribed by tradition to Sankara, in 48 stanzas and. 

asnScPtfMt in 3000 IRT this last being Sankara’s compilation from his Guru’s teachings. I?ir. is 
said to bristle with Upanisadic quotations. 


i 
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divine glory and form. 

(27) and (2 8) or 3TT?R^T and when Sankara was declared a 

Jivan-mukta by Lord Siva. 

(2 9) 3TUj|r*RFIWfofa 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

The first three were addressed to Citsukha, the first two before his initiation 
and the third after the initiation into Sannyasa and the fourth to his dying 
mother. 

(33) y<+« f^TT%Sf & c. addressed by Sankara to Lord Krsr.a for his dying 
mother. 

(34) ^or J TT^T 3 ^c3 on setting fire to his mother’s body. 

(35) - addressed to Sanandana after initiation into Sannyasa. 

(36) jqpTi$r* 

(37) 

(38) fWW 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) ti'-Hl'A*i - addressed to Prabhakara Mlmamsaka, after his conversion by 
Sankara. 

(2) Anantanandagiri, Vyasacala and Valllsahaya refer to Sankara’s commentary on the 
Bj\ Su.s only. 

(3) Cidvilasa refers to Bhg., 10 principal Upanisads, Br. Su.s. Visnusahasranama, 
Rudradhyaya, Saundaryalahari hymn and other hymns. 

(4) Govindanatha and Sadananda : 1 5 Bhasyas on 10 Upanisads, and on, 
sT.f. W^fPTT, 

(5 ) Raja Dixit - Commentaries on Upanisads, R yj ]'H*i h, a minor work STT^TK and 

hymns like . 

(6) Tirumala Dixit - Commentaries on Bhg. Upanisads, Br. Sus. ft^r^FTPTand minor 
works. 
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(7) Madhava - Commentaries on 10 Upanisads, ^f^rfFFft 3T. 

(independent treatise) and minor works. 

(8) GuruvarhSa-Kavya - Commentaries on I ffaT, 3T. 

's and ^?T7n^t independent work) #^5^, and 

Kymns:to all deities. 

(9) Paramesvara Kavi Kanthirava - Bhlasyas on Bh. Clta, Upanisads (srfTf^FT), Br. Su.S, 

and independent works like etc. 

(10) Bala Gopala Yati - Commentaries on and other Bhasyas. 

(11) Brahmananda Sarasvati - Bhasyas on 

(12) Nilakantha - Bhasyas on IfFTH^r, independent works like and 

many other works which the poet is unable to recount. 

In addition to these major and minor works, tradition attributes to Sankara infinitely 
more works, more than 400, most of them minor works and hymns to certain deities. Vani 
Vilasa Press, Srirangam has published such works in about a dozen volumes and the Oriental 
Book Agency, Poona, also has published a collection of 7 0 minor works, including hymns. 

Scholars, however, are not ready to accept this traditional view. According to them, the 
works that can be indisputably ascribed to Sankara are his commentaries on Br. Sutras, 
Brhadaranyaka, Chhandogya and Taittiriya Upanisads (on the last two Up.s., Suresvara has 
written his famous Vartikas). 

Dr. Belvalkar holds that in addition to these, Sankara also wrote (i) commentaries on 
the seven principal Upanisads, (except on Mandukya Up. and the Karikas of Gaudapada), the 
Bhg., first three chapters of Aitaraya Aranyaka - II and the whole of Ait. Aranyaka - III, (ii) 
minor works like (only the metrical portion) and 

T T>^faF CI T5rf^TT and (iii) some hymns like 

Prof. B. Upadhyaya adds to the above list (i) Commentaries on TRcg^TR, 

41541^1^1, & ’jfbViN'fl 3T.°, all of which Dr. Belvalkar looks upon as doubtful, (ii) 

some minor works like and 

(iii) hymns like #TRW^ & 

It will be seen that out of the main works, the commentaries on Br. Su.s. Taitti up., Chh. 
Up. and Brhad. Up. are unanimously held to be Sankara’s works. From among the rest also, 
commentary on Mandukya Up. and Vakya-Bhasya on Kena Up. are more seriously 
questioned. The commentaries on Mundaka, Katha, PraSa Kena (Pada-Bhasya) and Aitareya 
seem to be more or less conceded by scholars. 
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Prof. S. Upadhyaya has given cogent reasons to show why Vakya-Bhasya on Kena Up. 
and comm, on £vetasvatara Up. cannot be regarded as Sankara’s works. 

Colophon to the commentary on Nrsimha-purvatapini refer to it as the first work 
(3TF?jef#) of Sankara. Citsukha supports Sankara’s authorship of the same. The work, however, 
has not been commented upon by Anandagiri, who has generally commented upon all other 
Bhasyas of Sankara. Secondly, this commentary cites passages from anotherwork of the same 
author, or ascribing it to himself. This is an unusual procedure in Sankara 

who has not followed it in any other Bhasya of his. This is of course the maiden work of 
Sankara the procedure can be explained on that basis. But on that account and also on that of 
some grammatical irregularities found therein, scholars still hesitate to admit it as a genuine 

work of Sankara. 

<• 

Anandagiri, the disciple of Suddhananda, has generally written commentaries on 
Sankara’s Bhasyas. After Bhaskara, Ramanuja is the earliest known critic of Sankara’s 
philosophy. If Anandagiri had been aware of these criticisms, he would certainly have tried to 
defend Sankara against them. Since he does not defend him against Ramanuja, he must have 
come at an earlier period i.e. earlier thatn the 1 1th century. He is generally regarded as 
seventh in the line of Sankara (vide Kanci-mutt Pararhpara - The validity of this pararhpara 
has been discussed earlier) and with the latest time for Sankara, Anandagiri is placed before 
the 11th century A.D. In view of his close proximity in time to Sankara, the existence of his 
commentary on a Bhasya ascribed by him to Sankara, can be taken to be good proof of 
Sankara’s authorship of the same. This test is useful particularly in the cases of Bhasyas on 
Mandukya Up., Gaudapada’s Karikas thereon and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Anandagiri has written his commentary on the entire Bhasya on the Mandukya Up. and 

X 

Gaudapada’s Karikas thereon and has unmistakably attributed the same to Sankara, whom he 
refers to as Bhagavan-Bhasyakara. 3 

It is interesting to note that he refers to some other interpretations of the first two 
salutation stanzas, 4 which also he acribes to Sankara. It is also worth noting that he tries to 
explain the change in metrs in the last line of the second stanza. 5 6 In his own salutation stanzas 
as also in his colophons, he refers to himself as Anandajnana, the disciple of Suddhananda- 
pujya-pada,'’ and hence his identity also cannot be disputed. 

3. sfl^MKNIrn...wrw... i Introductory Commentary. 

4. Anandagiri also refers to commentary on the same by previous scholars, thus : ^ fUi+Vl 

! trarsfr.... ^ it - stanza -4.' 

5. Read : 

5T f5<fRT#F IHIWi'TWII WW ^ wmq II Comm, on stanza 

- 2 . 

6. Read : fSH^'-KI11 II stanza - 2 & 

# #44 I ^44*^51 H ... I 
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If Citsukha is to be believed, Bhasya on Mandukya Up. and Karikas was among the very 
early works of Sankara and as such the salutation seems explained. 

Lastly, considering the tremendous influence of Gaudapada’s philosophy on Sankara, 
it seems more than probable that Sankara did writte the Bhasya ascribed to him, on the 
Mandukya Up. and Karikas. 

On the Glta-Bhasya also, there is a similar commentary by Anandagiri. Anandagiri is 

definitely earlier than Ramanuja and Madhava for, according to the commentators of these 

two persons, both of them criticise the Gita-Bhasya at about 100 places and yet there is no 

attempt in Anandagiri to defend the Bhasya against these criticisms. If Ananda. had come after 

Ramanuja or Madhava, he would certainly have put up such a defence. Ananda. clearly 

ascribes the Gita-Bhasya to Bhagavan Bhasyakara, 7 which term he has applied to Sankara, the 

writer of Bhasyas on Br\ Sutras and Upanisads. Even the colophons to his commentary 

* 

(except on the first chapter of Bhg.) refer to the same as an explanation of Sankara’s Bhasya 
on the Bhg. 7a .According to Anandagiri, then, Gita-Bhasya was written by the same Sankara, 
who wrote the other Bhasyas on Brahma-Sutras and Upanisads. 

/ 

Secondly, many subsequent commentators refer to Sankara by name. Commentators 
like Vedanta-desika and Jayatirtha so name him and criticises his interpretations of Gita- 
passages while commentators like Venkafanatha, Madhusudana-Sarasvati, Sridhara, 
Nilakantha and Dhanapatisurin clearly refer to him as Bhasyakara and Bhagavat-pada and 
endorse his interpretations of Gita-passages. Madhusudana-Sarasvati clearly says that the 
Bhagavatpada called Srl-^ahkara has interpreted every word of the Bhg. 8 He also refers to the 
Gita-bhasya as that of Bhagavat-pada. 9 

Lastly, we are told by Citsukha that the Bhagavad-Gita, along with Anuglta and Uttara- 

gita, formed the Smrti-prasthana in his times but as Gaudapada had already commented upon 

/ ■ 

the latter two, Sankara commented upon the Bhg. only. 

1 have dealt with this question of Sankara’s authorship of the Glta-Bhasya in an 
independent article, which tries to answer all the objections raised in the matter and also to 
produce positive evidence in support of the same. There is no agreement among scholars 
regarding Sankara’s authorship of the Bhasyas on h and Prof.B. Upadhyaya 

favours Sankara’s authorship while Br. Belvalkar considers it doubtful. 

7. Read : 5 W ’ffrTTTTT^r ... I Introductory Commentary. 

7a. Read : sfl■M-i-TlcHillMWT: II. 

8. Read : : *TTW<i *twr<b yfd m a. JT: I Closing stanza No. 3. 

9. Read : M14 I fty d rl: l Intro, stanza No.l. 
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Regarding the minor works, the following points may be noted : 

(1) consists of two parts and 1 rywq _ out of these, SureSvara has 

quoted many stanzas from the metrical portion, which therefore is generally 
admitted to be Sankara’s work. Even though Ramatirtha has commented on both 
the parts of the works and Vedantade&ika (12 50 A.D.) also refers to the first part 
as that of Sankara, many scholars do not agree with their view. 10 

(2) is commented upon by Anandagiri and is generally taken to be Sankara’s 
work. 

(3) or nfsP-u - Suresvara has written Vartikas on this work and even Dr. 
Belvalkar holds that this can be admitted as a work of Sankara. 

(4) .- This is a Tantric work and modern trend of opinion is in favour of 

y 

ascrbing it to Sankara. Vedanta-Kalpataru at L3:3 3 refers to and quotes from 
the work as that of Sankara. The present Srhgeri Svamiji expressed himself very 
firmly in favour of Sankara’s authorship of the same. Research in recent times in 
trying to establish Sankara’s very close connection with Sri Vidya and it is quite 
possible that Sankara did write the work in question. 

(5) also appears to be one of the earlier works of Sankara though, perhaps, 
it is possible to say that not the whole of it, as available to us today may be 
ascribed to him. 

It is possible that Sankara also wrote some other works like STTrJRhT (addressed to 
Sanandana), (addressed to Prabhakara Mimamsaka), Vedanta-Dindima (addressed to 

Citsukha), $ i etc. but except tradition and some late commentaries on some of 

these, there is no evidence to prove Sankara’s authorship of the same. 

From among the hymns, scholars are generally agreed that Sankara wrote (i) 
(ii) (iii) WFT, together going under the 

name Suresvara and Anandagiri have written commentaries on the first and the 

/ 

second hymns respectively. It is worth noting that none of the biographers refers even remotly 
to any one of these. Citsukha refers to the first only. 

y 

Among the biographers, there is general agreement that Sankara sang a hymn to some 
god for the sake of his dying mother. It has been shown earlier that most probably, it was a 
hymn to Lord Krsna and neither to Visnu nor to Siva. The hymn, therefore, beginning with 
P& c. as given by Citsukha and Sadananda, can be ascribed to Sankara. 


10. Vide - Prof. B. Upadhyaya’s - p.139. 
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The five stanzas composed in praise of his mother when setting fire to her body, also 
seem to be Sankara’s hymn. It is called or Govindanatha quotes one of the five 

stanzas - vide his ?f. IV :6) and it is an excellent tribute to his intense filial affection. 

A few more hymns like JTTrTjWJi, & c. seem to have 

come from his pen, though there is not much evidence except their contents and style, which 
is only subjective, to prove their authorship. 



Ekambareshwar Mandir, Kanchi 



Additional Sculpture at Kanchi 
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APPENDIX-A 

SANKARA’S GURUPARAMPARA 

«fb 

Hindus believe that philosophical knowledge or more particularly, the Atma-vidya, is 
handed down through a regular line of spiritual teachers. Sankara also received the same in 
one such line, which is generally represented by the following figures : 

Lord Narayana - Lord Brahma - Vasistha - Sakti - Parasara - Vyasa - Suka - Gaudapada 
- Govinda - Sankara. 1 The four or five principal mutts are at one on this point except that 
generally. Lord Siva is added at the very beginning. Thus, Kahci, Dvaraka, Spigeri and 
Govardhana mutts commence the line from Lord Siva. 

From among the biographers, Anantanandagiri, Bala-Gopala and Vallisahaya are silent 
upon this point. From the rest, Vya., Mad., and Sada., mention it from Vyasa onwards and 
give it as : 

Vyasa., - Suka - Gaudapada - Govinda - Sankara. Govindanatha and Raja. D. omit the 
name of Vyasa and give the other four names only. Cidvilasa, Br. Saras., G.V.K. and Nila., 
mention the order from Lord Siva to Sankara, as done by the mutts. Nila, alone omits Lord 
Siva and begins with Lord Narayana. 

It will be seen that the first six figures from Siva to Parasara are mythical while from 
Vyasa onwards, they are historical. Perhaps, Vasistha, Sakti and Parasara are also historical 
but that is open to argument. According to Citsukha, Sankara was initiated by Lord Siva 
Himself but the intermediate stages, viz., Vyasa - Suka - Gaudapada - Govinda are the same. 

Thus, even though this account seems to be more or less uniform, it has been 

1. Read : wr ^ l 

fir n 

sftw*r^i%. i! 

2. Read : l 

The second of these two stanzas, quoted popularly is quoted in Susama on Stanza 1 of G.R.M. 

No further trace of either could be found. 
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questioned by scholars on the ground that Vyasa, Suka, Gaudapada and Govinda do not 
come so closely upon each other as they are shown to do but some - perhaps many - more 
Acarya must have intervened between such two, particularly between Gaudapada and 
Govinda. According to Mr. Bodas, the first three. Viz., Siva, Narayana and Brahma represent 
the first stage of the threefold foundation of Advaita philosophy - viz., knowledge, devotion 
and karman. The second stage was that of the Smrtikaras, represented by Vasistha, Sakti and 
Para§ara. The third stage is represented by the Sutrakaras, viz. Badarayana Vyasa and Suka 
while Gaudapada, Govinda and Sankara represent the fourth stage of the Acaryas, who 
brought the theoretical knowledge into practice nd spread it in the world at large. Thus, the 
order of Gurus is only symbolical of the various stages in the evolution of Hindu religion. 

Recently, a new work called Sri-Vidyarnava, ascribed to Vidyaranya Muni, has been 
published in the KaSmira Sanskrit series. This work gives some very different and new 
information about Sankara's Guru Pararhpara and his disciples. Thus, between Vasistha and 
Gaudapada, it mentions about 6 5 acaryas while between Gaudapada and Sankara, it gives 
five names, Viz., Gauda-Pavaka-Para£arya-Satyanidhi - Ramacandra - Govinda. 3 

This account no doubt sseems to explain the difficulty felt by scholars like Mr. Bodas. 
The reliability of the version, however, has to be determined before the solution can be 
accepted. 

The work is question is said to have been written towards the end of the 11th and the 
beginning of the 1 2 th century A.D. The author claims to be the disciple of Visnusarman, one 
of the fourteen principal direct disciples of Sankara and claims to be the fourth in line from 
Sankara himself. Prof. H.B. Bhide has expressed a doubt about Vidyaranya’s date in the 1 2th 
century A.D. and his claim to be the fourth in line from Sankara, covering thereby a period of 
300 - 350 years and even more, if, as Dy. Sahasrabuddhe and Prof. B. Upadhyaya hold, 
Sankara is to be placed towards the end of the 7th century A.D. Tradition and even known 
history place him in the 14th century A.D. and Srngeri tradition regards him as the 13th (or 
2 1st head as per the information of the Late Shri V.V. Athalye - Vide Chapter V of his thesis) 
in line from Sankara. If he is to be the fourth, every acarya will get 8 5 to 100 years, which is 
impossible. 

It has been shown in the thesis that at least Gaudapada - Sankara meeting was a 
historical possibility, Gaudapada, again* in his Vartikas on the Nrsimha-Uttaratapini 

Upanisad, clearly refers to Sukamuni as his Guru. 4 

„ \ 

Lastly, the fourteen disciples of Sankara, mentioned by this work, include five 

# 

3. Read : ^ I 'rcppf: tfcqftfa: wj; I .II. 

4. Read : 1% fist14<t>N lm: WZ: I - Colophon. 
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Sannyasins and nine householders. Except Padmapada, however and perhaps VisnuSarman, 
no other well-known disciple of Sankara is referred to in it. All the others are foreign to all 
accounts of Sankara’s life, even to that of Citsukha. 

Unless and until, therefore, some more conclusive corroboration of this new 
information is obtained it cannot be considered reliable and, therefore, till such time, it seems 
better to fall in line with the absolutely uniform tradition in the matter. 



Punyakoti Shrine Kanchi 



Ekambareshwar Mandir, Kanchi 
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APPENDIX - B 

A MINOR POEM AND TWO ADDITIONAL 
BIOGRAPHIES OF SAflKARA 

(1) The minor poem is called and runs into about 120 stanzas. The last stanza 

refers to the poem as Laxminrsimha himself is referred to as 

As a biography, the poem has no value for it does not attempt 
anything of the kind. It takes brief notices of the acarya right from Lord Siva upto 
Vidyaranya. Sankara and Vidyaranya receive greater attention than the rest. Beyond a 
few brief references to a couple of incidents like and and the four main 

disciples, the stanzas devoted to Sankara only eulogise him. The major portion of the 
poem is devoted to Vidyaranya, after whom no acarya is referred to. Even though, 

therefore, the work appears to be a sufficiently old one, it is not useful to us as a 

w 

biography and hence need not detain us any further. 

(2) Reference has been made in Chapter II to by ^WlTmKtfl, as one of the new 

works brought to light. The same was not considered important for the main thesis and 
hence has not been much used therein. As, however, it contains some new and 
interesting details, it is proposed to deal with those details here very briefly. Whatever 
could be said about the author and the work in general has already been said in Chapter 
II. The story runs thus : . 

Lord §iva, disguised as a Bhiksu, came to the earth in Kaliyuga, for inspection and 

noticed that brahmins had given up their Vedic duties and followed different creeds and 

practices. He came and saw Kalati and felt that it was necessary for him to take birth to punish 

the evil-doers and protect the good men. As He was going about, some widow, devoted to 

God, saw Him and with a saluation, asked Him who He was. He declared Himself to her and 

' * 

said to her that He intended to take birth there only. He gave her a seed of Kusamanda - fruit 
and asked her to place it at the bottom of a pillar and to water it daily. After asking her not to 
pluck flower or fruit from the tree, He disappeared (Ch. I). 
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The lady did as instructed and in course of time, a fruit appeared on the tree. Sometime 
thereafter, the fruit automatically dropped to the ground and a child came out of the same. 
The widow took the child home and began to nurse it. Her neighbours asked her how she had 
come by it. She explained the whole story but perhaps they did not believe it and doubting her 
chastity, went away in anger. She continued to nurse the child. In the meantime, Brhaspati 
came and taught the child all the Vedas, Scriptures and Puranas and he became proficient in 
all of them. He then took Sannyasa and went to Govindamuni, disciple of Gaudapada, and 
under him, became a self-realised person (Ch.II). 

Then, he started on a pilgrimage. He went to BadarikaSrama, where he stayed for a long 
time, wrote his commentary (not specified) and met Veda Vyasa, who had come to see him. 
Then he came to his ‘mother’, who remembered him in her last moments. She simply 
embraced him and passed away. The brahmins refused to help the cremation. He, therefore, 
curssed them all and calling the Gods to his aid, cremated the body. Then he went to 
Badarikasrama, where he initiated Visnusarman into Sannyasa and named him Sanandana. 
Gods named him Padmapada. With him, he came to Prayaga, where he got two more 
disciples, Hastamalaka and Totaka. With these three, he continued his pilgrimage and during 
the same, overcame Kapalikas, Carvakas and PaSupatas in argument and established the 
Vedic religion (Ch. III). 

Thereafter, he went to Siddhapuri, where he met Mandana in argument and after 
defeating him, made him a Sannyasin and named him Suresvara. The story of their meeting, 
including the initial exchanges, is just the same as in other biographers (CH. IV). 

Then Mandana’s wife became angry and challenged Sankara to a discussion. Here 

again, the story of Sankara's para-kaya-praveSa is recounted as faithfully as done by other 

biographers. When Sankara had satisfied her, he asked her to follow him. She agreed on 

* 

condition that if he looked back, she would return to her abode. Sankara agreed but when he 
had gone as far as Parhpapura, he looked back to find out whether or not she was following 
him and immediately, with his permission, Van! disappeared and went to Brahma’s abode. 
Then Sankara defeated the Durmatas and established six-fold worship. Then, he went to 

Ramasetu, where after composing a hymn to Siva, he went to Sivaloka. His disciples also 

* • « 

went to different lokas. (Ch.V). 

The last chapter merely says that just as Nrsimha and Hanuman, with five faces each, 
and Sri Krsna with five pandavas, were born in the first three Yugas, so was Sankara with four 
disciples born in Kaliyuga. 
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It will be easily seen that except for some bare facts, the narration is altogether novel and 
does not agree with that of any other biographer. The story of Sankara-Kumarila meeting is 
omitted altogether. The version is highly mythical and obviously without any basis for its 
details. It has been given here only as a curiosity and does not require further discussion. 

(3) Nllakantha’s Sankarabhyudaya was procured after the main thesis was written out. 
Many people have quoted from it in connection with Sankara's date but the original 
work has been brought to light only now. 


The work has been printed in Telugu characters in the South and I am working on a 
Devanagarl copy of the same. 

The author’s name has been given in the ending stanzas of the chapter as Nilakantha. In 
the closing stanzas of the last chapter of the work, the author tells us that 
Cidghanananda and Venkamma were his grandparents, Trymbaka was his paternal 
uncle and Trivikrama and Parvati were his parents. He learnt Nyaya and Vyakarna from 
Gangadhara barman while Sankarananda Sarasvati was his (spiritual) preceptor. He 
also pays homage to Nrsimha Bharati SvamI, which shows that he was an adherent of 
the Spigeri mutt. He must have belonged to the 18th century A.D. 

It is indeed surprising that another work Sarikara-Mandara - Saurabha is also written by 
Nilakantha and his antecedents are exactly identical with those given above. Yet, none 
of the two works mentions the other anywhere, even remotely. 


The present work is in six sargas and is entirely in verse. The work generally follows the 
version of Madhava ! s S.S.’ Jaya, while in matter of details, it agrees with the version of 
Sankara Mandara Saurabha. Yet, it has some variations of its own. Some of them are : 

(i) When Sankara had finished his education, his Guru asked him to go home and 
become a householder. Sankara requested him to name his fee, which the Guru 
refused to take. Sankara then pressed his feet with his forehead and with his 
permission, returned home. Madhava makes no mention of this fee-incident while 
in Sarikara-Mandara-Saurabha, he is said to have offered his Guru 1000 salutes by 
way of fee and then returned home. 


(ii) When asked about Sankara’s life-span, Agastya said that Brahma had ordained for 

f 

him a life of eight years only. Sankara himself would earn by penance another eight 
years and Vyasa would grant him sixteen years more. According to both of Madhava 
and Sankara-Mandara-Saurabha, Agastya said that Sankaras life span was 1 6 years 
while according to Madhava, he would live for another 1 6 years. 
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It is unnecessary to dilate on this point any further. It is sufficient to conclude by 
repeating the remark that though the work generally follows Madhava’s account of 
Sankara’s life, the details of the same agree with those of §aftkara-Mandara- 
Saurabha. The work belongs to the same period as this S.M. Saurabha and its 
authenticity is just that of this same work. 



Sri Acharyal and Vyasa Bagwan at 
Varadharaja Swamy Temple Mother's Samithi 
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APPENDIX - C 

^ANKARA’S PHILOSOPHY 

An account of Sankara's philosophical tenets does not form part of the thesis proper 
and yet it was felt that Sankara’s life-story would not be complete without some notice being 
taken thereof. Hence, it is proposed to consider his philosophy briefly under three heads, viz., 
{1) metaphysics (2) epistemology, and (3) Ethics. 

It is surprising to find that none of the 15 or 16 biographers, except Sadananda, 
discusses or explains Sankara’s philosophical teachings. Sadananda alone gives something 
like a summary of his commentary on the Bp Sutras, while Anantanandagiri gives some 
remarkable statements of Sankara in the course of his discussions with the various theorists. 
The other references to his philosophy in other biographers are to be found in their accounts 
of Sankara’s discussion with Mandana. Since, however, the authenticity of the accounts of 
these discussions is a matter of dispute, we cannot rely upon them for getting at Sankara’s 
philosophical teaching. For that purpose, we have to resort to his commentaries on the Br. 
Sutras and Upanisads. His minor works and hymns also contain important matter on the 
point. 

Sankara's Metaphysics 

Sankara was an uncomprising Advaitin and his theories are briefly put as : 

This line sums up Sankara’s metaphysics. 

Atman 

“Metaphysics,” says Dr. Radhakrisnan, “is a consideration of what is implied in the fact 
of experience.” 1 This consideration takes two forms - subjective and objective. Subjectively, 
the reality underlying the phenomena of diverse personalities is one Atman, a non- 
differenced conscisouness. Everything else may be doubted but not one’s own self. Everybody 
is conscious of this self, which can’t be denied for the very act of denial will establish its 
existence. If no such thing as Atman had existed, everybody would have believed that he did 
not exist. It does not so happen. On the contrary, everyone believes that he exists. The whole 

i. Vide ‘The Vedanta-Sankara and Ramanuja’, p. 41. 
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world is based on experience which requires an agent. This agent is Atman, who is the basis of 
all dealings of pramana, prameya & c. His existence, therefore, prior to them is easily 
established and hence cannot be deined. The dealings may come and go but Atman continues 

"v- 

to exist. In fact, everything in the visible world is, at some time or the other, sublated but not so 
the Atman. The waking state is no more in the dream-state and vice versa and both do not 
exist in the state of deep sleep, which is absent in either state. Atman, however, continues 
through all these three states as their common witness, on the basis of which they appear and 
disappear. The cognitiions also, ‘1 have known a past thing’, ‘I know the present’, and ‘1 shall 
know the future’ prove the same point. The knowable may be sublated but not the knower, 
who, therefore, cannot be disproved. 

This Atman cannot be identified with the body-state, as is done by the Carvakas for the 
attributes - animation, sentiency, recollection & c. cannot be said to belong to the body, 
whose attributes are quite different. Nor can the Caitanya be said to be perception of the four 
elements grouped together, for, in that case, the elements will be their own objects, which is 
absurd. ' 

Nor is this Atman a mere series of impermanent mental states, as held by the Buddhists, 

for some permenent entiry is essential to cognise the whole as a series. Sankara has driven 

home to the Vijnanavadin Buddhist the necessity of such a postulate as against his 

«■ _ , 

unsatisfactory theory of AJaya-vijhana. Even so, the world is not a void, for, someone is 
required to cognise it to be so. 

This Atman is of the nature of pure intelligence - eternal knowledge. Before creation it 
is non-objective consciousness. After creation, the same Atman also becomes the knower of 
external objects in the world. This aspect of Atman, however, is not to be confused with the 
logical apprehension, implying the distinction of subject and object. It is essentially different 
from the impermanent knowership of eye-sight &c. Atman does not depend upon such 
implements for the act of knowing. Even when the eye or the ear is not working, Atman 
perceives objects or hears sounds in a dream, which shows that Atman, the knower, is eternal. 
Atman is a knower so long as the external objects exist. When they cease to do so, Atman is 
changeless and without dimensions (Vibhu) and the substratum of all our experiences. 
Sankara does not totally abstract Atman from the not-self. Logically, the empirical self is the 
only reality but on the plane of intuition, where the subject - object distinction disappears, the 
only truth is ultimate consciousness, Sat. Cit. and Ananda. It is neither the doer nor the 
enjoyer for activity implies limit and limit and consciousness are opposed in nature. 

Brahman 

Atman is identical with Brahman, the objective reality, underlying all the experiences 
and the visible world. The very relative and changing nature of the world makes it necessary 
to posit such an absolute and unchanging i.e. eternal reality. Scriptures testify to such a one in 
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Brahman, outside of which the world can’t exist. On the basis of this reality, all the changes 
and appearances in the world become possible. The phenomena do not merely proceed from 
but also subsist in this reality. 

This Brahman, according to Sankara, is declared by Sruti to be of two kinds, Nirguna 
and Saguna. 2 The first is the fundamental or foundational reality and is beyond all words and 
thought. It has no relations in time and space. It is absolutely without a parallel or a second, 
there being no plurality as in Sankhyas or Naiyayikas and it can only be described as non¬ 
dual. It is beyond all empirical dvandvas like being and non-being, permanent and changing, 
knowledge and ignorance, personal and impersonal. It is beyond gunas and yet is not a mere 

blank. It is Sat, Git, ananda in the sense that it is opposed to their contraries. In this 

* t 
commentary on Taitti. Up. 2:1, Sankara explains at great length how the description 

has to be understood, as applying to Brahman. The three words, according to him are 
to be taken in the sense of laksana and not Visesana. 3 Sankara often describes it as 

Ramanuja has misunderstood this Nirguna nature of Sankara’s Brahman 
and criticised him for it. According to Rama, it is possessed of infinite gunas. He seems to 
forget that being possessed of infinite gunas is ultimately the same thing as being Nirguna. 
Just as in higher mathematics, a circle at infinity becomes a straight line. In the words of 
Dr. Radha., “it is the highest truth, perfect being and fullest freedom.” 5 It has no internal 
variety and is beyond all attributes. According to Sankara, the purport of scripturers is this 
Nirguna Brahman, divested of all attributes 6 and it is beyond all causality. It is known through 
the scriptures only 6 & its knowledge alone liberates man from bondage. On its own plane, it is 
the only reality. It is an absolute and does not evolve like the absolute of Hegel. Such an 
absolute stripped of all its attributes seems a featureless blank to the untrained eyes but not so 
to the mystic. 

Sagupa Brahman is, according to Sankara, on the basis of scriptural authority, the 
logical link between Nirguna Brahman and the world of phenomena. It is the maximum that 
logical thought can apprehend. It is not the highest reality but is dissolved as soon as the 
higher i.e. Nirguna Brahman is realised. The concept of Isvara is an empirical postulate which 
is practically useful. 

This Brahman is the creator, sustainer and destroyer of the world of objects. It is both 

2. Read : a 

<fM*r ^ ii jRtqvm - on I : 1 : 12 

3. Read : wi WFm4 ^tt i .... w Ptatfoift ftfo r w , vm 3 

<nr... 1 

4. Vide : 1:1:1 arfer II Also Bhg. VII : 13 

(Introductory) 'R’Nt Pmm *fFT ti^irHN Pr^t.... I 

5. Vide ‘The Vedanta-Sarikara and Ramanuja’, p. 103. 

6. Read : W .l - Bhg. Xffl : 12. 
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the material and the efficient cause of the same. Like nails and hair from the human body, the 
world proceeds from fsvara, without soiling his nature. He is thus immanent in the world, 
which contains qualities peculiar to itself. The world, however, loses those qualities when it 
re-enters fevara in pralaya, though the force of differentiation in the world continues in Him 
during that state and this force forms the basis of next creation. The names and forms exist 
potentially in God before creation. 

Uvara’s creation proceeds from no specific purpose. Its creative activity is only an 
undesired overflow of his perfection. Creation is only his Lila or sport, like a king going a 
hunting without any purpose. Creation, thus, is only the outcome of His nature, neither mere 
chance nor thoughtlessness. 8 He requires no implements for the act of creation. He uses his 
great powers for the purpose. 9 From the moral point of view, the purpose of creation is to 

serve as a stage for the drama of soul’s life, to reap the harvest of his beginningless Karmas. It 

' T , 

is for this reason that inequality and cruelty do not attach to Him. The souls reap what they 
have sown. He is like the rain, growing what is sown in the land. 10 

The Doctrine of Avidya or Maya 

According to Sankara, everything is Brahman, which is beyond changes and activity, a 
mere subject. Nothing exists outside it. If such a Brahman is to be the cause of the world, 
which signifies all changes and activity, it has to be explained how the activity and change 
take place, how the subject gets split up into subject and object. “Theoretical philosophy” 
says Dr. Radha., “while deducing the entire world from one first principle, is obliged to accept 
some principle of self-expression, 11 and that element is had in the conception of God. God or 
iSvara combines the changeless and actionless element of Brahman and the changing active 
element, which is called Maya or Avidya. Why the world appears in place of Brahman is stated 
by Sankara by saying that it is due to Avidya or Maya. He says that this Avidya or Maya is 
beginningless and thus virtually refuses to say anything further about it, viz., how this darkness 
of Avidya comes to be associated with the light that is Brahman. It is due to this Avidya that the 
one subject appears split up as subject and object, which is at the root of all creation and its 
round of births and deaths, happiness and misery. In the individual sphere, Avidya gives rise 
to a multiplicity of individual souls and in the general sphere, to the infinite variety of names 
and forms, that constitute the world. It is to be noted that Sankara makes no particular 
distinction between Avidya and Maya, as is done by later thinkers of his school, relating the 
first to the individual souls and the second to God or the world. He has mostly used them as 
synonmous and for the most part, has used the word Avidya in connection with the names 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 
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and forms of the world, throughout his commentaries on the prasthana-traya as also in his 
minor works. 

Starting from the human end, the world cannot be from Brahman because it is 
changeless nor can it be from Prakrti alone, for she is unintelligent. With Prakrti as an ultimate 
by the side of Brahman, we shall get duality. Sankara, therefore, holds that Prakrti i.e. Maya 
develops the world with the help of the power of Subject God, who combines the two 
principles Brahman and Prakrti. Sankara’s Saguna Brahman is only the connecting link 
between the ultimate and the world and is thus different from Saguna Brahman is only the 
connecting link between the ultimate and the world and is thus different from Saguna 
Brahman of Ramanuja, for whom it is the highest reality. 

There can be no casual relation between Brahman and the world for the two belong to 
different orders or reality. Brahman is real and the world is only phenomenal. It is a case of 
identity or philosophical non-difference or empirical co-existence. The world is neither a 
modification which then would become non-eternal nor is it a developed state thereof for that 
would make Brahman relative. Sankara refutes the Brahmaparinama-vada, attributed by 
tradition to Bhartr-prapanca. The relation between Brahman and the world is like the one 
between the rope and the snake, where the cuase or the base is totally unaffected by the effect. 
This phenomenon is known as Vivaria or appearance, which Sankara has postulated in effect. 
He has actually used the word Vivaria only once or twice but in effect, the theory is the same. 
Sankara would say that this Vivaria takes place on account of Maya or Avidya, which like 
Vivaria, is just another name for the phenomenal nature of the world. This Maya or Avidya 
itself is phenomenal and is removed by the knowledge of the base, viz., the attributeless 
Brahman. 

The World 

The world, then, in Sankara’s philosophical system is only an appearance, like the 
snake on the rope or the silver on the conch-shell. The world is only phenomenally true in 
that it exists only so long as its base is not cognised. With the realisation of the base, the world 
appearance vanishes. The appearance arises on the base and is co-eval with it. It is super¬ 
imposed on that base, which alone is true because it is never sublated. 12 If, therefore, the 
theory of super-imposition distinguishes Sankara's philosophy from the reaction of the 
VaiSesikas, the theory of Superinposition which implies a basal truth, easily marks it out from 
that of the nihilists, who would propose a void altogether. Sankara has taken great pains to 
refute the realists by pointing out, by means of scriptures as well as reason, that the effect is 
non-distinct from its cause and cannot have an existence independent of it. This however, 
brought him perilously near the subjective idealism of the Vijhanavadin Buddhist, and earned 
him the epithet ‘a crypto-Buddhist’ at the hands of the Madhavas and others. He, therefore, 

12. Read : Srqftfcr qfaftra - cT5T =r *rfSprcffT i 
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refutes their theory very vehemently and points out that the world of external objects is an 
inescapable fact. He, howover, has made it clear times without number that these external 
objects, consisting of names and forms are the result of Avidya and have life during the 
existence of Avidya. As soon as Avidya is removed, the world of becoming is dissolved into 
non-dual Brahman. This raises a doubt as to the exact place Sankara assigns to the world of 
becoming in his scheme of thought. The answer seems to be like this : 

Sankara has postulated different orders of reality or rather of error, for, in fact, Reality is 
only one. The degrees are of error only. In Sankara’s words, Reality is that which always 
remains without change. 13 That is the transcendental state, where only attributeless non-dual 
Brahman shines supreme, without a second. From this standpoint, there is no world and 
nothing of the kind and Sankara would agree with Gaudapada’s theory of Ajati. 14 It has to be 
noted that while Gaudapada stresses the transcendental aspect of philosophical reality, 
Sankara pays more attention to the empirical side of the same. On the empirical side, he 
concedes temporary reality to the world, upto the point of realisation of the highest reality. On 
this empirical level, he recognises two degree of error, viz., one phenomenal, pertaining to the 
waking state and the other illusory pertaining to rope-snake, conch-silver or the dream-state. 
He often compares the waking and the dream states and says that both are JERIHhT the 
difference being one of degree only. 15 The dream-state is sublated every day while the waking 
state enjoys a longer life, before it is sublated. It may be noted that the world, in this context, 
is phenomenally real only when compared with the dream state, but compared with the state 
of Reality, it is again illusory. It is a big dream from which the sleeping soul has to wake up to 
his true nature. Sankara refers to the world-expanse as avastu, anrta, mayamatra and in 
support of the last attribute, quotes the famous stanza of Gaudapada, viz., smfchimi 

| fRT II - Mand Karika - I : 16. Which clearly shows that he also 

looked upon the so-called phenomenal state that world is as an only a big dream. So long, 
however, as this state continues, all the visible world is regarded as real and existing, though 
not independently of Brahman and Sankara fights against the subjective idealism of the 
Buddhists, who have no such saving distinction of states. Transcendentally, the world is 
sublated and is non-existent but empiracally it appears. Hence, Sankara calls it Mithya, which 
is rather a technical term in Vedanta system. It means that which cannot be called either Sat or 
Asat. Such the world is and hence it is Mithya. Anivarcariya is just a paraphrase of the same 
word. Thus, on the highest level, the world is illusory while empirically, it exists. While 
discussing the question of non-difference between cause and effect, Sankara says in very clear 

13. Read : 'HVl u l SFrfcftr *rrs*f: ’TW4: ll H : 1:11 
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terms that all vyavahara holds before the rise of knowledge, after which it has no existence 
whatever. 16 He uses the word abhava. 

It may be, as Dr. Radha says, that Sankara conceives of Moksa as possible through the 
world of experience. This, however, does not confer reality on the world, for liberation is as 
much a part of the phenomenal world as is the bondage and if bondage is unreal, liberation 
cannot be anything better. 17 In fact, it is even difficult to agree with Dr. Radha. that Sankara 
rejects all attempts to bring waking experience to the level of dreams. The passage from his 
commentary on Br. Su. Ill : 2 : 4, already referred to, is quite clear on the point. He says 
clearly that both the states are Mayamatra, with a difference only in the degree of sublation. 
Sankara does not equate the two states but definitetly draws a parallel between them and quite 
many times, he has tried to explain the nature of the world by reference to the dream-state. In 
his famous hymn he clearlly asks the person to give up the world as Svapna- 

vicara. 18 In the very first stanza of another well-known hymn of his, viz., he says 

that the world is created really inside Atman but as though outside, as in the state of sleep. 19 
In SataSlokl, Sankara clearly establishes the phenomenality of the world through the analogy 
of the dream-world creation. While commenting on the ^K*-"H u llp44* u l - II: 1:14, he uses the 
analogy of the dream and says that just as the dream-world is real before awakening, so also 
the waking experience is real before self-realisation. If, now, the world is to have some reality 
because it makes liberation possible, we shall have to assume some reality for the dream-state 
or rope-snake phenomenon also for that also gives results (fear, delight and seminal 
discharge) visible in and true for the waking state. As a matter of fact, Sankara is so explicit on 
the point, that the world subsists only on the phenomena! or empirical plane but ceases to do 
so on the plane of absolute reality, as to leave no doubt whatsoever. As pointed out already, he 
says clearly that the Upanisads declare absence of Vyavahara on the plane of that i.e. absolute 
reality and that the Sutrakara has declared the theory of non-difference from the point of view 
of that state. The analogy of the ocean, its waves, foam & c. Sankara relegates to the 
phenomenal state only. It is significant that he describes his Nirguna Brahman negatively as 

& c. 

In this connection, it is worth while examining Sankara's commentary on Br.Su. Ill: 2 : 
21. He is discussing the possibility of a Niyoga contained in the Sruti texts, laying down 


16. Read : ^ WTT#iwqf t^TTr If - Comm, on H : 1 : 14. 

17. Read : 

'■Hi-41 fa || ^T. VIH : 12; also vide - X : 6 Stanzas. 570, 572 and 574 and 

Stanzas 80 and 81 - quoted from Gauda. 

18. Read : ... ifbtm #reii HMfHiOi li 

19. Read : 

M 1 TWIOffa W II stanza 1. 
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formless reality through form. The objector says that the niyoga refers to praparicapravilaya 

and then Sankara takes up this word for dissection and analysis. He says that if the 
prapaiica really existed, mere man would not be able to dissolve it. Moreover, once it was 
dissolved, there would be no prapaiica left for others at all. It exists and yet has been dissolved 
by men in the past. This alternative is thus ruled out. If, therefore, it is only due to Avidya, a 
superimposition upon reality, a realisation of that base will uproot it along with Avidya, even 
like the dream-world. This passage is extremely important in that it clearly shows that in 
Sankaras view, the world, even on the phenomenal plane, does not so much exist as it 
appears to do so and does not exist at all when self or Brahman is realised for, that Brahman 
is nispraparica. The first alternative strongly reminds us of Gaudapada’s Karika - 
Pn^i TW: I WtHTcT: I! (I : 17), of which it appears to be a mere paraphrase. 

Some make a distinction between what they call essence and existence. Their view is 
that on the highest plane, objects exist but their essence is Brahman. This is how the non¬ 
differences is explained. Here, the point is; is there any distinction to be made between 
essence and existence, i.e. does existence (i.e. the object in its entirety) contain anything in 
addition to essence or it does not? If it does, it means duality, which is foreign to Sankara’s 
philosophy. If it does not, the distinction is without difference. It cannot even be said that just 
as name and form add to the essence, to form the product, so also the world may be looked 
upon as name and form with Brahman as its essence for, Sankara's Brahman is Nispraparica, 
where prapaiica stands for name and form. Sankara’s Brahman, again, is not a unity but an 
absolute non-duality, which does not have any kind of internal variety. Only Brahman, 
therefore, exists. This view is confirmed when we look at his conception of liberation or the 
liberated soul. 

Bondage means becoming conscious of the world of name and form on account of 
Avidya. The consciousness of the world is rooted in the consciousness of the individual body, 
with which the self identifies itself. When the self realises its own true nature, this 
identification and the consciousness are removed and Samsara, with its cause Avidya is no 
more. This is liberation, which is referred to as or (Br.Su.Bh. 1: 1:4). 

Perception of world and its objects is dependent upon the identification with the body 
and its organs. When that identification is removed by realisation of Brahman, perception of 
the world, with all its distinction of fsPTT, ^, ^T, & c. ceases. The name and form are 

mere appearance on the reality and must perforce fall off when that reality is cognised. In the 
case of bhrama O^T) recognition of the base is always equal to non-cognition of the 
appearance. 20 The realised soul of the Jnanin can never see the world as such and that is why 

Sankara stresses the Karma - Sannyasa aspect in his case so strongly. 21 

/• 

Dr. Radha.’s idea is that the fact that Sankara admits the possibility of the continuance 
of the body of the Jnanin even after self-realisation, shows that according to him, the world, to 
his view, is not altogether illusory but only that he ha reinterpreted it, without negating it. Prof. 
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Hiriyanna says the same thing when he distinguishes between those realised persons who, 
remain in their own condition of realisation ad those who after the rise of knowledge, return to 
the world which, however they know to be metaphysically unreal. Sankara, following the 
Sutrakara and the Bhg., admits that some qualified souls (not all) work for the world even after 
liberation. 

As against this, however, we have his repeated insistence on the essential opposition 

between Jnana and Karman and Jnana and perception of duality of any kind. In his two 

monor works, 3mlq!3*£fri and Ata-'jswPi, he says every clearly that the body that remains is 

totally unconnected with the soul and that it is moved here and there by the prana-vayu. 22 

The body that is seen is only an appearance of a body 23 and no sense organ indulges in any of 

its activities, the soul being immersed in its own eternal form, for such eternal existence in that 

* 

form is liberation. 24 The appearance of the world is due to the mind which is merged in 
Brahman in liberation-state and hence the appearance as such does not remain. 25 The 
disciple, initiated by his Guru realised himself and said that the world he was seeing till then 
was now no more and that he saw, heard or knew nothing. 26 It is very curious that Sankara 
even does away with the theory of prarabdha, which, he says, is meant for making the ignorant 
people understand as to how the body of the self-realised person continues to exist. 27 

What, then, are we to do with Sankara’s theory of Jivan-mukti, which says : Rrsi 
f^T: 3^|/krlH 28 The answer is that from his point of view, it is proper, both in letter and 

spirit while from the empirical point of view, it is in spirit only. Sankara himself says in his 
introductory commentary on the Bhg. *TP*T) that such a soul does no action and the 

action he appears to be doing is no action at all. Dr. Kurtakoti says that if we desire to 
designate such activity as Karman, there is no harm. The same thing applies to Sankara’s 
liberated soul. From his point of view, he is a subject without an object, a seer without 
anything to be seen but to all practical and empirical purposes, he deals with objects of the 
external world, as if they really existed. 


20. Read : i Katha Up. Bha. 11:3:12. 

21. Vide his Comm, on Ch.Up.I:l:t, Br. Su. I : 1:4 and Bhg. 

22. Vide : Stanza 550. 

23. Ibid., Stanza 549. 

24. Ibid., stanza 479 I 

25. Read : farPjjft to'fa ll W 1 ! w cfkR i m yRoiUd n 

Vide stanza 484, stanza 486. 

26. Here, we are strongly reminded of a similar statement of Jnaneivara, a well-known Maharastrian 
saint, who says : 

’i tokRpt vfe i tfr m i m n 

27. Ibid, stanza 455 to 464. 

28. Vide Br. Su. Bh. I : 1:4. 
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Sankara has said that though the dream and its effect may be unreal, their WT^is real 
for it continues in the waking state also. That, however, continues for a short time only. So 
also, the world and its effects may be unreal ultimately (for the removal) of Avidya and not the 
rise of knowledge, which is said to be the true result of the unreal world, is after all 
phenomenal for Avidya itself is phenomenal) but their SRTjfk or impression is real. It continues 
for some time, according to their intensity before knowledgge and that accounts for the 
continuance of the bodily actions for some time after knowledge. The soul, however, is free 
from Avidya, which now affects him no more and stands to the body just as I§vara stands to 
the world of objects. In this connection, it is worth remembering that Sankara has interpreted 
all the topics in Br. Su.’s as relating to Saguna Brahman. The theories of Jlvan Mukti, (Bf.Su/ 
1:1:4) Bondage, liberation, individual soul, & c. refer only to empirical aspect of philosophy. 
The continuance of the body and performance of actions & c. also are only empirically true. 
From the point of view of the liberated soul, therefore, the world as such does not exist but has 
faded away in the light of knowledge, the absolute non-dual reality being the only residue. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems clear that in Sankara, the world has an empirical or 
phenomenal reality i.e. it exists only so long as the base is not known. The appearance 
continues much longer than do the others like the silver on the conch-shell and, therefore, 
seems to confer on it some measure of reality. From the point of view of the highest truth, 
however, it is a mirage and in illusion, a big dream, however much we may dislike the same. 
Sankara would definitely agree with Gaudapada who says that 'all the visible world is like the 
dream, ‘maya or Gandharva-nagara’ and that everything that is visible is only a fabrication of 
the mind and as soon as mind is dissolved, all duality vanishes. 31 

Jiva or the Individual Soul 

Jlva is the subjective aspect of the phenomenal creation. Sankara calls him 
Vijhanatman and distinsuishes him only empirically. Transcendentally, he is nothing but the 
highest truth. His jtvatva is due to Avidyaaand thus only phenomental and not real. Sankara 
clearly says that ultimately, there is no real entity like an individual soul, different from the 
supreme soul. 32 Reality or Sat itself is secondarily called Jiva, due to its contact with 
Upadhis. The ultimate of Jiva is Nirguna Brahman and not Uvara. 

Sankara has defined Jiva many times and their sumtotal is that Jiva isw Nirguna 
Brahman, conditioned as it were by Upadhis, which are a result of Avidya. The Upadhis are 
the gross body, Aharhkara and the subtle body of eight principles. These are sometimes 
included in buddhi only and then Jiva is described as supreme soul, conditioned or qualified 
by buddhi or antahkarana. 33 This does not mean that the supreme soul is really conditioned 
even for a short time. The conditioning that is Jiva is only an appearance, which is due to 


31. Read : W I m tT# f¥^T: H 31 I WT 

Iff i! - m : 31. 

32. Vide Br. Su. Bh. on - 1:1:31, 11:4:20, 111:2:20. 
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Avidya, like the reflection of the Sun in many waters . 34 This explains why each soul is 
connected with his own Karmas properly though Atman in all the bodies is the same 
Paramatman. 

This sould is ultimately identical in all the bodies but is different empirically. He is 
never born and is eternal. The birth and death of Jiva are phenomenal and refer to the body 
only, which is due to Avidya . 35 In SataslokI, Sankara clearly says that at birth and death, it is 
not the soul but the mind with desire, five pranas and 10 subtle sense-organs that enters the 
womb and goes out of the body . 36 Because he is unborn and eternal, he is the Knower, of 
course in his pure form. 

There is a long discussion in the Br. Sutras, regarding the measure (Parimana) of Jiva 
and Sankara ultimately establishes that as he is non-different from Brahman, which is all- 
pervading, he also is all-per-Vading (Vibhu). The references to him as being atomic pertain to 
the Upadhis and not to his own real nature. The Upadhi is buddhi and the various qualities 
like desire, hatred, happiness sorrow, &c. refer to this same adjunct. There is a false 
identification of this Atman with buddhi, due to Avidya and so these qualities also are said to 
belong to him. 

The same reasoning applies to his being a door of deeds and an enjoyer. The Sruti-texts 
referring to him as Karta refer to his apparently conditioned state only. Fundamentally, he is 
Brahman, which is beyond action of any kind. So Kartritva and Bhoktritva also are with 
reference to Upadhis only, which are due to Avidya . 37 This Kartrtva also is from iSvara and 
not his own. It is isvara who makes him do the acts he does but Isvara is guided therein by the 
past deeds of the Jiva and so is not tainted by inequality and cruelty . 38 

Jiva is a part of Isvara but the amsatva ia phenomenal and not real for Brahman is 
partless and there can be no real part of Brahmna. His being a part is like the sparks issuing 
from fire. Even though, however, the soul is a part of the Supreme Soul, the latter does not 
become happy or sorrowful as does the former for the misery of the soul is due to non¬ 
discrimination of himself from the Upadhis . 39 This amsatva also explains worldly and Vedic 
anujna and parihara (>351 infield) though the Atman is ultimately one. Jiva is only a reflection 
of Isvara. 

Again, even though the individual soul is ultimately the reality, he does not have the 
powers or qualities which Isvara has, viz. ommiscience, power of creation &c. Avidya 
conditions them in the Jiva but they are not so conditioned in Isvara. 

33. Vide Jivana-Vikasa (Magazine) Aug. 58, p. 312. 

34. Vide Br. Su. 2:3:50 and comm, on Bhg. XV:8. 

35. Br. Su. - 11:3:16 and 29. 

» 

36. Vide St. 28. 

37. Vide Br. Su. 11:3:40. 

38. Vide Br. Su. 11:3:41,42. 
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All this discussion shows that ultimately, the subjective reality is non-dual, non- 
differenced consciousness while only empirically or phenomenally, there is a variety of 
individual souls, with their general and special characteristics. These characteristics again are 
due to Avidya which itself is unreal. 

Thus, we see that in Sankara, Saguna Brahman minus Avidya, which does not bind 
Him, is Reality. Lastly, the world of name and form minus the name and form, which are due 
to Avidya, is the Reality. Thus, ultimately there is nothing but non-dual brahman, shorn of all 
attributes, that is the Reality, which is never sublated and this is the Advaita of Sankara’s 
metaphysics. 

Sankara’s Epistemology 

We have got an idea of the nature of the ultimate reality in Sankara’s system of thought. 
It is that which is non-dual, eternal and uniform and is never sublated. All else is mere 
appearance from that stand-point. To all practical purposes, the nature of this reality has been 
lost sight of and this has led to the rise of all seeming misery in the world of name and form. 
The only method to get beyond this is to realise the basal reality. What are the means of 
knowing the same is the next question. 

The mutual relation of metaphysics and epistemology is a controversial question. 
There are many who contend that Sankara’s system of philosophy has no epistamology worth 
the name. Much of what passes as his philosophy is nothing but retionalised dogma. As, 
however, Mr. R.P. Singh observes, this is a misunderstanding of Sankara, who, he says, does 
consider the various means of knowledge but shows their limits and assigns to them their 
proper spheres, within which only they operates. 

According to Sankara, knowledge is a correct apprehension of the thing to be 
cognised. 40 Such knowledge naturally does not depend upon human notions but on the thing 
in itself. In the case of a pillar, correct knowledge will be that it is a pillar and neither that it is 
a human being nor that it is anything else. In the case of accomplished entities, therefore, 
knowledge is always dependent upon the thing. It is uniform and is called Samyag-jnana. 41 

Because knowledge depends on the thing itself, it is distinguished from activity. Activity 
is concerned with creating something and is related with some human being. It can be done, 
undone or done otherwise. It has nothing to do about revealing the nature of any thing. 
Knowledge is just the reverse of this. It has to create nothing but to the reveal what exists 
already and does not depend upon the individual. It is not a mental activity but rather the 
result of such activity. 42 


39. Ibid. 11:3:46. 

40. Read : I ; 1 ; 2. 
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The same characteristic of knowledge makes it independent of time, space, 
circumstances &c. because knowledge, whether it refers to fire being hot or the Self, depends 
upon the entity. Activity depends upon the individual and hence upon time space &c. 

Thus, though ail knowledge seems to be uniform, Sankara differentiates between the 
knowledge of the empirical objects and that of absolute reality. The first is called empirical 
and is sublated by the knowledge of the reality underlying these objects. These two forms of 
knowledge may be termed particular knowledge and universal knowledge. The fact of 
sublation of the first kind of knowledge, however, is patently clear in Sankara as it is in the 
Upanisada and however much we may distinguish between the value-aspect and mere 
existential aspect of Sankara’s philosophy, it is difficult to agree with Mr. Singh, who seems to 
suggest that there is no such sublation of the particular knowledge at any stage, only that the 
objects of the world have to be know as being grounded in Brahman and that knowledge 
become universal. 

Sankara generally recognises Perception, Inference, Scripture (Sabda) and Intuition as 
the principal means of knowledge. Knowledge is that, which is produced from some means of 
knowledge 43 and the means have an existent or accomplished entity for its object. The nature 
of the object determines the nature of the means to be employed. Perception and inference 
operate with the sense organs of the human being and hence are appropriate for congnising 
visible objects of the world. 

Out of them, perception is based on actual observation while inference is grounded in 
Preception but has a much wider range. It proceeds by means of certain marks (linga) 
observed in the world. Metaphysics is principally concerned with the ultimate reality and as 
such the important point is whether perception and/or reason can give us a correct 
knowledge of that reality. Sankara answers in the negative. He says that Brahman is too subtle 
a thing though an accomplished one, to be cognised by perception or inference. It has no form 
and hence perception cannot give that knowledge and as it has no special mark, inference 
cannot operate. Moreover, Sankara’s knowledge of Brahman or thw self is grounded in direct 
realisation of the same 44 and thus is much more than the logical apprehension of subject and 
object. According to him, therefore, Direct Experience or Intuition gives the most correct and 

complete knowledge of Brahman and is easily the best means thereof. This intuitional 

* 

experience, however, is a matter for very few persons, but Srutis*are a record of such 
experiences in the past and we would be silly not to profit by these experiences. Where reason 
fails or ends, the province of scripture, as a means of knowledge of Brahman begins and 
therefore, Scripture is empirically the best means thereof. Sankara does not rule out reason 
altogether. He says that it is useful in so far as it is not opposed to §ruti and as subsidiary to 

41. Br. Su. Bh. 11:1:11. 

42. Vide Br. Su. Bh. - 1:1:4. 

43. Read: UH f 'WFTspPl I 5TRw * l sT.^.^r. 1:1:4. 
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Intutitional experience. He points out that Scriptures themselves speak of its value when they 
lay down Sravana and manana as means of self-realisation. It, however, has to end in 
experience of reality and has no locus standi by itself. Reason can point out to Reality from a 
distance but cannot lead to its realisation. Mere individualistic reasoning, unrestrained by 
lessons of history embodied in the scriptures, cannot lead to the true knowledge of Reality. 
Scriptural aid is essential and that is had in the from of Vedas. As Dr. Radha. remarks, “the 
authoritativeness of the Sruti is derived from the fact that it is but the expression of experience 
and since experience is of a self-certifying character, the Vedas are said to be theri own proof, 
requuiring no support from elsewhere.” 45 

The Scriptures, however, according to Sankara, are unable to give us direct vision of the 
reality. It only serves to lift the veil of ignorance from the eyes of our intellect. 46 As soon as 
this veil is lifted, the reality shines of itself. That is why Sankara emphasises that knowledge 
(of reality) is not something to be created but is ever existent. Only the veil has to be lifted. The 
result is anubhava or direct experience or vision of reality. The highest knowledge cannot be 
had except by this anubhava - not even with the aid of scriptures. That is the reason why he is 
accused of higher agnoaticism by those who do not belive in any testimony except that of 
reason. Even Dr. Radha. remarks that “the logic of Sankara has in it elements of both 
agnosticism, and mysticism.” 47 

The Theory of Avidya 

The reason why Tarka is inherently incapable of giving us a direct view of reality is that 
it is vitiated by a centeral flaw or Error, viz. Avidya. Avidya re-represents Sankara’s 
explanation for the eternal subject without an object becoming split up as subject and object, 
the infinite appearing as finite, foundational knowledge becoming functional or relational. 
Avidya means the ignorance of the fundamental basis and projection of something other than 
reality and attributing that other to reality. This process of attributing non-real to the real is 
called Adhyasa. Sankara has equated Avidya and Adhyasa 48 but generally the one is said to 
give rise to the other. Adhyasa consists of two things, viz. datum and interpregation. The 
datum is changeless and persistent while the interpretation changes. 

The theory of Avidya or Adhyasa is considered to be the foundation of Sankara’s 
philosophy and as such he has expounded it at the very commencement of his commentary 
on the Br. Sutras. Sankara, however, does not regard Avidya as a distinct real for that would 
introduce duality into his system. It is not permanently real because it is removed by 

44. Read: 

i BrJSu.Bk...I:i:l. 

IWW II Ibid. 

45. Vide the Vedanta -Sankara and Ramanuja, p. 84. 

46. Vide Br. Su. Bh. 1:1:4. 

47. Vide The Vedanta’ - p. 92. 
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realisation of the base. Since, however, it projects an appearance of name and form with 
which everyone has to deal, it cannot be called altogether unreal. Hence, Sankara says that it 
is srfawfa which cannot be described either as existent or as non-existent, as 

real or unreal. His theory of Error, therefore, is know as Anirvacaniya Khyati (3fPl c rHto <?sifcl). 

In Sankara only, we find the origin of the later-day theory of the two-fold function of 
Avidya, viz. avarana and vikSepa. Avidya first veils the true nature of reality and then gives rise 
to the multiplicity of ideas of name and form. 

This Avidya is rooted in our being from time immermorial and is another name for our 
finitude. It is natural but not inevitable. It can be ended by knowing the Reality. So long as it 
continues, it attributes to reality something less than the real for there is nothing different from 
the real. All empirical sources of knowledge, therefore, are valid only till the ultimate truth is 
realised. Thus, they have only a relative validity and value for the finite understanding. The 
criterion of true knowledge, according to Sankara, is the quality of non-sublation. That is why 
Sankara, now and again says that even the so-called scriptures belong to the province of 
Avidya and have for their object an individual rooted in Avidya. 

Sankara's Ethics 

The human being is the only ethical subject of the universe. Ethical judgements on his 
conduct generally take two forms, (i) theory of value or axiology - a theory as to what is to be 
persued or sought - judgements of value and (ii) theory of obligation - a theory of what is to be 
done. One must know the ends to be kept in view before knowing the means to be employed 
to achieve them. 

Every human being, whoever he may be, (4: is after continued pleasure or 

happiness. Due to Avidya, he does not know the real seeker after happiness. He has identified 
himself with the finite bodily existence and seeks pleasure through that medium, by 
cherishing faith in the phantoms of phenomena. The result is grief. So long as the basis of all 
endeavour remaine the same, grief continues. The true method, therefore, is to get over this 
Avidya and realise one’s real natural self, which is lasting bliss. This bliss is liberation, self- 
knowlwdge &c. and it always exists. It is the only reality because it is the only eternally 
existent thing behind the fleeting panorama of appearances and hence it is the highest value. 
With Sankara, there seems to be an ontological axiology rather than an axiological ontology, 
if, at all, these words can be applied to his system of thought. This, therefore, is his theory of 
value, of what ought to be pursued. 

Sankara is insistent on the point that a knowledge of the basal reality alone and nothing 
else will lead to liberation from the fetters of Avidya, which is at the root of miseries and evils 
of the world and the removal of which is the object of all the Upanisads. 49 Throughout his 
extensive commentaries, he fights long and hard battles against the mimamsakas who hold 


48. Read: i 
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that performance of karmans without desire for fruit along with knowledge leads to liberation 
and lays down that karmans have nothing to do with liberation proper, which is a result of 
self-knowledge alone. Whatever leads to the attainment of this knowledge is to be adopted as 
the right action and that sums up his theory of obligation. 

Among the means of liberation, then, Sankara makes a distinction between 
and Direct knowledge of the self is the internal and direct means while all others are 

external and indirect means - through the medium of qualifying a man for attaining that 
knowledge. It is indeed very difficult to agree with Prof. B. Upadhyaya who says that as a 
matter of fact, upasana (particularly tantric) was in Sankara’s view, the real but very 

few were qualified for the same and hence he did not include it in his Bhasyas and kept them 
confined to the two works, prapahca-sara and Saundarya-Laharl. According to the professor, 
the Bhasya was for the ordinary person. He stressed therein the importance of Jnana because 
a very highly qualified person was not required for the same. 50 One does not know what led 
the learned professor to make these statements, which appear to be completely opposed to 
Sankara’s views, expressed in his commentaries on the prasthana-traya, minor works and 
hymns. It is a great demand, indeed, on our intellect as well as credulity that Sankara hid away 
from us his true views regarding the real means of liberation, throughout all his works, major 
and minor and incorporated them in one minor work and one hymn. All his works 
unanimously declare that according to him, self-knowledge alone leads to liberation from 
Avidya and upasana of any kind - tantric or otherwise - is at best an indirect means of the 
liberation, through the medium of qualifying the aspirant for self-knowledge. Sankara’s 
having been a great master of mantra-Sastra or even his having introduced it at the difference 
mutts he established is not sufficient to disprove the thesis. 

According to Sankara, qualification for knowledge is four-fold - (1) PMlPM . 

discrimination between the eternal and non-eternal (2) non-attachment to 

enjoyment of fruits, temporal or heavenly (3) - rigorous discipline in the form 

of control of the mind, bodily sense-organs &c. (4) desire for liberation. Sankara lays 
down these four as precedent conditions for desiring to know Brahman. 51 A knowledge of 
Purva-mlmamsa is not at all an essential prerequisite of desire to know Brahman. If these four 
qualifications exist, one is qualified to undertake an inquiry into the nature of Brahman, even 
before he has studied the Purva-mimarhsa. 

T 

These four qualifications together constitute what Sankara would have called 
purification of the mind or which qualifies an aspirant for knowledge of the Self or 

Brahman. For bringing about this purification, Sankara allows or even advocates the 
performance of scriptural duties like W, SiGleH &c. without desire for their fruit and 

49. Read: 

U5FTTC # ^rfT il end. 

50. Vide his P- 286. 
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with a sense of dedication of them all to God. 52 

Karmans so performed make for purification of the mind which then is qualified for 
receiving knowledge of Brahman and then attaining moksa. Karmans, therefore, are only 
indirectly useful for liberation. 53 But they have to be given up when that purification is 
attained. Sankara insists on renunciation of ail such Karmans after that state, as a necessary 
precedent condition of knowledge of the self. 54 After purification, Sankara enjoins Sravana 
manana and nididhyasana - listening to Vedantic expositions, meditating over what is heard 
and contemplation on the true nature of the self. When knowledge arises, these also cause for 
according to Sankara, Jnana and Karman are inherently opposed to each other. Whatever 
actions a realised person may be seen to be performing may not according to Sankara, be 
called Katmans for the sense of doorship and desire for fruit have vanished on account of the 
dawning of knowledge. 55 From this, it is clear that even according to Sankara, it is 
individualistic Karman, understood as such in common parlance, that is inconsistent with the 
state of self-realisation. He does not suggest that no physical activity is at all possible after 
knowledge. His only point is that it cannot be called Karman proper because it is not a 
volitional act on the part of the self-realised soul, who is altogether unconnected with it. 
Sankara does admit that even such souls work for the uplift of the people (loka-samgraha). 

In conformity with his own times. Sankara insisted on observance of the caste rules and 
of the order and rules of the aSramas. Those who follow these rules, must become sannyasins 
before they attain self-knowledge. The Vedic rule of life, however, did not apply to some 
sections of society and yet Sankara admitted the possibility of their attaining liberation by 
means of Japa &c., through the grace of God. With the Bhg., he believed that the gates of 
Eternal knowledge were open to one and all true aspirants thereto. The reak qualification was 
internal and anyone who had it could attain the goal. 

Sankara stressed this aspect of deeper religion and said that all forms must ultimately 
converge towards rise of self-knowledge. So long as that knowledge did not arise, all things 
like pilgrimages and observances would not lead to liberation even after a hundered lives. 56 

51 Read: 

jwRwnii I ?.^.4T. I 1:1:1 

52 Read: 

53. Read: 

^ 5lHfo»l4k<ldWlfiUftw| sfarorT II Ibid - 

54. Read : ' 

d*4H4 4lrmilMW JTTPFT fo&TCT... 4Wwjjt+RlIdWfd I W: 

41I! mm 3n?*nrHT^ dPiat ftffrT: . I Glta-Bhasya - n : 10 

55. Read: 

m. wTPfdT^R.... ^ w 

=T dc^f.... I Ibid. 
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Ethics, in Sankara, has meaning during the state of ignorance only, because, as has 
been said earlier, even the scriptures have for their object a person grounded in Avidya. Once 
the individual soul cuts the knot of Avidya and realising his own nature truly, transcends the 
limits of the body with which he had identified himself so far due to Avidya, ethical rules cease 
to exist for him. The Vedas also have no meaning for him then . 57 Sankara even goes to the 
length of saying that the fact that a self-realised person has no duty left, which he must 
perform, is an ornament unto his Philosophy . 58 He rises above injunctions and prohibitions 
which apply only to the ignorant. This, however, does not mean that he becomes a licentiate 
in immorality. He becomes super-normal. Moral behaviour becomes his nature and whatever 
he does becomes a law and example in morality unto others. Every act of his, grounded as it 
is in self-knowledge, leads to the highest truth or rather is an expression of Reality itself. His 
acting for the uplift of men also takes the form of guiding him towards the ideal of self- 
knowledge. That is Sankara’s idea of lokasarhgraha . 59 The self-realised person leads such a 
life till his prarabhada is exhausted and he is merged into the Infinite till the end of time. 


56. Read: 

. j# Wtwiwr rd'jft'-iipHH'sr wr i 

qlHfejfH II Last Stanza. 

57. Vide Gita Bh. on 11:46 - an oft-quoted line in this connection is worth reading: ^ f'Htdi 

# ftfc: % | 

58. Read : $3frW ^ II Br.Su.Bh. - I :.l : 4 

59. Read: I JfidMI'-q m : 20 
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